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Art. I.—1. The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
{The Bampton Lectures.] By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M. A., 
of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcot. From the second 
London edition, with improvements. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1869. Pp. 258. 


. The Characteristic Differences of the Four Gospels, considered 
as revealing Various Relations of the Lord Jesus Christ. By 
Andrew Jukes. London: James Nisbet and Company. 


. The Evangelists. Papers on the Four Gospels. By J.G. 
Bellet. London: J. B. Bateman. Pp. 495. 


. Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Four Gospels. By 
William Kelly. London: W. H. Broom. 1867. Pp. 622. 


. The Greek Testament. Vol. I.: The Four Gospels. By Henry 
Alford, B. D., Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1859. Pp. 8365. 


It is the common notion, which seems to have prevailed from 
the beginning, that the four Gospels were written with the same 
design, and differ only in respect to their details. This opinion 
may be true as far as it goes; but it does not go very far. 
Indeed, this indiscriminating and superficial view of the Gospels 
has been, and still is, the source of endless difficulties in the way of 
arriving at their true sense, which no ingenuity of interpretation 
can possibly clear up or remove. [Illustrations of the truth of 
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this remark will, as we proceed, crowd upon us in the most 
abundant profusion. 

We can testify, as a matter of our own personal experience, 
that until we got behind this old surface-view of the Gospels, 
we were puzzled and perplexed by apparent imperfections and 
discrepancies, which concealed from our mind the internal unity, 
harmony, and divine beauty of this fourfold revelation of the 
one Jesus—the Christ— the Son of the living God. But when, 
in the course of our studies, we were instructed in ‘the charac- 
teristic differences of the four Gospels’, the scales fell from our 
eyes, and the New Testament became a new book to us. We 
beheld therein, as we never before had done, the glory of the 
Lord reflected, free from the manifold obscurations and _per- 
plexities by which our mental vision had been so long troubled. 
This office was first performed for us, this couching of our mental 
vision, by the work of Professor Bernard, whose title stands at 
the head of the above list. But since then we have read much, 
and reflected more, on the specific design, the characteristic feature 
of each Gospel; and never, in any other direction or line of 
investigation, has our labor been more richly repaid with large, 
and valuable, and beautiful results. We would, therefore, most 
earnestly invite all ministers and teachers of the Gospel, to delve 
in this inexhaustible mine of the most precious and soul-refreshing 
truths. 

The experience of others has been similar to our own. Thus, 
in a review of ‘The Characteristic Differences of the Four 
Gospels, considered as revealing Various Relations of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’, by Mr. Jukes, a learned and devout student of 
the Word has said :—‘A kindred experience enables us to sympa- 
thize with the wish expressed by the author of the volume which 
suggests the present article: “The joy I have had in the study 
of the Gospels, more especially since through grace the scales 
fell from my eyes, and I saw in their structure and diversity 
marks of a divine purpose, has. been such that I could wish to 
make others partakers with me in it; for to me a discovery of 
a reason for their form was like the acquiring of a new sense.” 
We have for years been looking for a more thorough exhibition 
of these characteristic differences, and of the divine purpose in 
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these differences, than has yet been given to American Bible 
students in a popular and accessible form. And though the 
work of Mr. Jukes, in which he says he has “rather indicated 
the nature of the subject than sounded its depths”, is not all 
that we desire, it may serve to direct others to a line of truth 
which demands the special attention of the Church at this day’. 

‘We have for years’, says the above writer, ‘been looking for 
a more thorough exhibition of these characteristic differences’. But 
yet, so far as we know, this important desideratum has not been 
supplied by any one. The work of Mr. Bellet, the third in our 
list, sets forth the characteristic differences of the four Gospels, 
and shows, by many striking illustrations, how our attentive 
observance of them clears up and illuminates the true sense of 
those inspired records. But his work is not devoted to this one 
aim or object. On the contrary, it is composed, for the most 
part, of practical observations, and pious reflections, respecting 
the contents of the Gospels, which have no connection with their 
distinctive peculiarities or characteristics. The same is true of 
Mr. Kelly’s Lectures Introductory to the Gospels, as well as of 
his Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew. Hence we still need a 
work devoted exclusively to this theory of the Gospels, that each 
has a specific object of its own, distinct from the others, with 
reference to which its contents should be viewed and studied. 
The importance of the subject demands such a work. For this 
theory may not only be clearly established by an appeal to the 
Gospels themselves, but it also explains, unspeakably better than 
any of those invented by men, their manifold and hitherto most 
perplexing phenomena. We have no doubt it will inaugurate 
an era of light, new and blessed, in the study of the Gospels, for 
all who truly seek the mind of the Spirit, and, in the spirit of a 
little child, listen to His instructions. It has already introduced 
such an era into our own minds, and spread over the four 
Gospels, as we now behold them, a charm and a glory never before 
seen by us. Blessed be God, who has thus opened our eyes, and 
given us to see the wondrous beauty of his Word! 

But the question is, How can we best render others sensible of 
the light and knowledge, the charm and glory, which have so 
deeply affected our own minds? ‘The best way to do this, as it 
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has appeared to us, is, first to set before our readers the commonly 
received theories respecting the origin of the four Gospels, along 
with the conclusions into which those theories have forced their 
advocates; and then exhibit the theory in question, together with 
the consequences to which it leads. If it can be shown, as we 
think it can, that those theories are not only based on purely 
gratuitous assumptions, but also fail to explain the phenomena 
of the four Gospels; while the principle of this is clearly found 
to exist in the Gospels themselves, and at the same time explains 
and harmonizes all their phenomena; no doubt can remain as to 
which theory the preference should be given. But in order to 
this, we must first state — 


THE PHENOMENA TO BE EXPLAINED. 


1. ‘On examining the four records of our Lord’s life on earth’, 
says Dean Alford, in his Prolegomena to his Greek Testament, 
‘the first thing which demands our notice is the distinctness, in 
contents and character, of the three first Gospels from the fourth’. 
As to their ‘contents’, the difference between the fourth and the 
first three Gospels is deeply marked, and obvious to the most 
superficial observer. As Archbishop Thomson truly says:—‘ In 
the fourth Gospel the narrative coincides with that of the other 
three in a few passages only’. [Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Art. 
Gospels.] ‘In the other three Gospels [usually called ‘the 
Synoptic Gospels’], there is’, he continues, ‘a great amount of 
agreement. If we suppose the history that they contain to be 
divided into sections, in 42 of them all the three narratives 
coincide, 12 more are given by Matthew, 4 by Mark only, 5 by 
Mark and Luke only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. To these 
must be added 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to Mark, and 9 to 
Luke, and the enumeration is complete’. Now, whence this 
diversity of contents in the four Gospels? Why are so many 
scenes and events inserted in one Gospel, which are omitted in 
one or more of the others? ‘This is one of the questions to be 
answered, one of the phenomena to be explained. 

2. Again, the scenes and events which are common to two or 
more of the Gospels, are not arranged in the same order, but 
apparently in an arbitrary manner. Now, why was this? Did 
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the Evangelists put out the right eye of history, as chronology 
has been called, and proceed blindly in the arrangement of their 
materials; or were they guided therein by some principle of order 
higher and better than that of the actual sequence of events? 
This question, also, must be answered satisfactorily, if we would 
silence the ridicule of the skeptic, and relieve the perplexities of 
the believer. 

3. In the third place, those portions of the sacred record, 
which are common to two or more of the Gospels, frequently 
present apparent discrepancies or contradictions, that call for an 
explanation at the hands of the advocate of the truthfulness and 
consistency of the four records of the Lord’s life on earth. Is 
there, then, any theory or principle, sufficient to remove these 
manifold discrepancies, and show us, behind the seeming discord, 
a real unity and divine harmony pervading the ‘four records of 
our Lord’s life on earth’? If so, what is that theory, or prin- 
ciple? Various attempts, more or less successful, have been 
made to answer these questions, or to solve these difficulties, 
which it now becomes our duty to examine. 


THE ComMoNLY RECEIVED THEORIES. 


‘ The attempts at a solution are so many ’, says the Archbishop 
of York,' ‘that they can be more easily classified than enumer- 
ated. The first and most obvious suggestion would be, that the 
narrators made use of each other’s work. Accordingly Grotius, 
Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and many others, have endeavored to 
ascertain which Gospel is to be regarded as the first ; which is 
copied from the first ; and which is the last, and copied from the 
other two. It is remarkable that each of the six possible combi- 
nations has found advocates; and this of itself proves the 
uncertainty of the theory (Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, iii. p. 172; 


1 The most Rev. William Thomson, who is distinguished both as a great 
metaphysician and a great preacher. We had read his celebrated work on 
‘The Laws of Thought’, before we visited England ; and, while there, we wished 
to hear him preach. For this purpose, we made our way, one Sabbath, to 
Weitminster Abbey, where it was announced that the great prelate would 
preach. But, although we arrived at the Abbey nearly an hour before the 
hour appointed for the commencement of the services, we found the im- 
mense building so crowded and overflowing, that we could not get within a 
hundred yards of the entrance. Accordingly, our desire to see and to hear 
the great prelate, was abandoned in despair. 
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De Wette, Handbuch, § 22 ff.) When we are told by men of 
research that the Gospel of St. Mark is plainly founded upon 
the other two, as Griesbach, Biisching, and others assure us; 
again, that the Gospel of St. Mark is certainly the primitive 
Gospel, on which the other two are founded, as by Wilke, Bruno 
Bauer, and others, both sides relying mainly on facts that lie 
within the compass of the text, we are not disposed to expect 
much fruit from the discussion. But the theory in its crude 
form is in itself most improbable; and the wonder is, that so 
much time and learning have been devoted to it. It assumes 
that an Evangelist has taken up the work of his predecessor, and 
without substantial alteration has made a few changes in form, a 
few additions and retrenchments, and has then allowed the whole 
to go forth under his name. Whatever order of the three is 
adopted to favor the hypothesis, the omission by the second or 
third, of matter inserted by the first, offers a great difficulty ; 
since it would indicate a tacit opinion that these passages are 
either less useful or of less authority than the rest’. 

But, as we have seen, the Archbishop does not enwmerate, he 
merely classifies, the hypotheses which come under this general 
head. Dean Alford, on the contrary, enumerates no less than 
five hypotheses in which the Gospels are made to depend on one 
another. Having enumerated these, he briefly refutes them, one 
and all, by arguments that cannot be answered; and thus con- 
cludes :—‘ I cannot, then, find in any of the above hypotheses a 
solution of the question before us, how the appearances of our 
three Gospels are to be accounted for’. {Prolegomena. ] 

The next parent hypothesis, from which another class, or 
family, of hypotheses have sprung, is thus stated by Archbishop 
Thomson :—‘ The supposition of @ common original from which 
the three Gospels were drawn, each with more or less modi- 
fication, would naturally occur to those who rejected the notion 
that the Evangelists had copied from each other’. Having 
examined, and riddled this parent hypothesis, the writer very 
justly concludes :—‘ It will be allowed that this elaborate hypo- 
thesis, whether in the form given to it by Marsh or by Eichhorn, 
possesses almost every fault that can be charged against an 
argument of that kind. For every new class of facts a new 
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document must be assumed to have existed ; and Hug’s objection 
does not really weaken the theory, since the new class of coinci- 
dences he mentions only requires a new version of the “ original 
Gospel,” which can be supplied on demand. A theory so prolific 
in assumptions may still stand, if it can be proved that no other 
solution is possible; but since this cannot be shown, . . . then 
we are reminded of the schoolman’s caution, entia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem’. Yes, truly, it may still stand, 
if no other solution be possible; but then it will stand merely 
on gratuitous assumptions piled on gratuitous assumptions, or 
empty figments of the brain, and not on any principle of reason 
or revelation. Hence it can afford no relief, or solid satisfaction, 
to the earnest inquirer after truth. 

Not satisfied, however, with this complete refutation, the 
Archbishop dispatches, as follows, this monstrous hypothesis 
with the club of a Hercules :—‘ But it must not be forgotten that 
this question reaches beyond history and criticism, and has a deep 
theological interest. We are offered here an original Gospel 
composed by some unknown person ; probably not an apostle, as 
Eichhorn admits, in his endeavor to account for the loss of the 
book. This was translated by one equally unknown; and the 
various persons into whose hands the two documents came, all 
equally unknown, exercised freely the power of altering and 
extending the materials thus provided. Out of such unattested 
materials the three Evangelists composed their Gospels. So far 
as they allowed their materials to bind and guide them, so far 
their worth as independeni witnesses is lessened. But, according 
to Eichhorn, they all felt bound to admit the whole of the 
original document, so that it is possible to recover it from them 
by a simple process. As to all the passages, thea, in which this 
document is employed, it is not the Evangelist, but an anony- 
mous predecessor to whom we are listening—not Matthew the 
apostle, and Mark the companion of apostles, and Luke the 
beloved of the Apostle Paul, are affording us the strength of 
their testimony, but one witness whose name no one has thought 
fit to record. If, indeed, all three Evangelists confined them- 
selves to this document, this of itself would be a guarantee of its 
fidelity and of the respect in which it was held; but no one 
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seems to have taken it in. hand that did not think himself 
entitled to amend it. Surely serious people would have a right 
to ask, if the critical objections were less decisive, with what view 
of inspiration such an hypothesis could be reconciled. The 
internal evidence of the truth of the Gospel, in the harmonious 
and self-consistent representation of the Person of Jesus, and in 
the promises and precepts which meet the innermost needs of a 
heart stricken with the consciousness of sin, would still remain 
to us. But the wholesome confidence with which we now rely 
on the Gospels as pure, true, and genuine histories of the life of 
Jesus, composed by four independent witnesses inspired for that 
work, would be taken away. Even the testimony of the writers 
of the second century to the universal acceptance of these books 
would be invalidated, from their silence and ignorance about the 
strange circumstances which are supposed to have affected their 
composition’. [Smith’s Dic. of the Bible: Gospels. ] 

Having seen how these learned critics, in passing through the 
field of false hypotheses, have mowed them down, right and left, 
we must now consider the theory adopted by themselves. The 
Dean and the Archbishop have both embraced substantially the 
same hypothesis, in order to explain and harmonize the phe- 
nomena of the four Gospels. Let us, then, examine this hypo- 
thesis, and the conclusions to which it has conducted these very 
learned divines. 

Tn Section IIT., concerning ‘ The Origin of our Three Gospels’, 
Dean Alford writes :—‘ It remains, then, that the three Gospels 
should have arisen independently of one another. But, supposing 
this, we are at once met by the difficulty of accounting for so 
much common matter, and that narrated, as we have seen, with 
such curious verbal agreements and disagreements. Thus we are 
driven to some common origin for those parts. But of what 
kind? Plainly, either documentary or oral’. 

But, as we have already seen, the hypothesis that the common 
origin of the three Gospels is documentary, has been examined 
and discarded as utterly uutenable, by both of our learned 
writers. Hence, in their opinion, this common origin must be 
oral. If, indeed, it must be either documentary or oral, and is 
not documentary, then, of course, it must be oral. This view, if 
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we mistake not, will be found to confer too little honor on the 
Spirit of God, and too much on the traditions of men, as the 
common source of the four Gospels. It sounds rather ominous, 
we cannot but feel, when we hear the Archbishop say, ‘If the 
principal part of the narrative was the voice of the whole Church, 
a few portions might be conformed to another writer without 
altering the character of the testimony ’. The voice of the whole 
Church! is that the voice of God? For our part, we no more 
believe in any such doctrine in religion, than in politics we believe 
in that dogma of the demagogue,—‘ Vox populi, vox dei’. But 
let us hear a fuller expression of this theory, before we proceed 
to judge it. 

‘I believe, then’, says Dean Alford, ‘that the Apostles, in 
virtue not merely of their having been éye and ear witnesses of 
the Evangelic history, but especially of their office, gave to the 
various Churches their testimony in a narrative of facts: such 
narrative being modified in each case by the individual mind of 
the Apostle himself, and his sense of what was requisite for the 
particular community to which he was ministering. While they 
were principally together, and instructing the converts at Jeru- 
salem, such narrative would naturally be for the most part the 
same, and expressed in the same or nearly the same words ; 
coincident, however, not from design or rule, but because the 
things themselves were the same, and the teaching naturally fell 
for the most part into one form. ... . In the course of such a 
process some portions would naturally be written down by private 
believers, for their own use or that of friends. And as the 
Church spread to Samaria, Ceesarea, and Antioch, the want would 
be felt in each of these places, of similar cycles of oral teaching, 
which when supplied would thenceforward belong to and be 
current in those respective Churches. And these portions of the 
Evangelic history, oral or partially documentary, would be 
adopted under the sanction of the Apostles, who were, as in all 
things, so especially in this, the appointed and divinely-guided 
overseers of the whole Church. This common substratum of 
apostolic teaching — never formally adopted by all, but subject 
to all the varieties of diction and arrangement, addition and 
omission incident to transmission through many individual 
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minds, and into many different localities — I believe to have been 
the original source of the common part of our three Gospels’. 
[Prolegomena: the italics are the Dean’s. ] 

Thus, we are plainly told, that the fountain from which the 
Evangelists drew their several Gospels, the ‘common origin’ of 
them all, was the ‘common substratum of apostolic teaching, as 
found to exist in the oral traditions of the Church’! But this is 
not all. ‘ Let us imagine,’ continues the Dean, ‘ the modifications 
which the individual emory, brooding affectionately and reverently 
over each word and act of our Lord, would introduce into the 
narrative in reading it variously and under differing circumstances : 
the Holy Spirit, who brought to their remembrance whatever 
things He had said to them (John xiv. 26), working in and dis- 
tributing to each severally as he would; let us place to the 
account, [not of the Spirit surely, but of the weakness and 
infirmities of men,] the various little changes of transposition or 
omission, of variation of diction or emphasis, which would be sure 
to arise in the freedom of individual teaching—and we have, I 
believe, the only reasonable solution of the arbitrary and otherwise 
unaccountable coincidences and DISCREPANCIES in these parts of 
our Gospels’. Ibid. The italics are ours. } 

Alas for such Gospels! if indeed such they are. If one 
Gospel differs from another, by reason of omissions or additions, 
or changes in the arrangement of the common material, we 
behold in this the work of ‘ the individual memory’ of the writer ! 
Again, if we discover in the Gospels ‘otherwise unaccountable 
discrepancies’, we must impute these, also, to the weakness and 
fallibility of the so-called inspired writers of them! Truly, then, 
may our author add, ‘ that it becomes important critically to dis- 
criminate between real and apparent discrepancy, [the italics are 
his], and while with all fairness we acknowledge the former 
where it exists, to lay down certain common-sense rules whereby 
the latter may be also ascertained’. Will not infidelity itself 
roll, as a sweet morsel under its tongue, this admission of the 
learned divine, that there are real discrepancies in the Gospels? 
In perfect keeping with this, he speaks of ‘demonstrable histor- 
ical inaccuracies’ in the Gospels ; and points out the course, which 
‘ the] fair Christian critic will pursue’ in relation to all such 
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imperfections and defects. ‘With no desire to create discrep- 
ancies, but rather every desire truthfully and justly to solve 
them, he [‘the fair Christian critic’] will candidly recognize 
them where they unquestionably exist’. Truly, ‘where they 
unquestionably exist’; but is there no theory or means, we ask, 
by which the very discrepancies admitted, by this very ‘fair 
Christian critic,’ to be real, may be clearly shown to be apparent 
only? We shall see. 

After such teaching and concessions, we are not at all surprised 
to hear our author speak, as he does, in the fifth section of his 
Prolegomena, of — 


THE FRAGMENTARY NATURE OF THE THREE GOSPELS. 


In order to prove that the Gospels are fragmentary, he refers 
to the omissions in their histories. ‘For example’, says he, 
‘Matthew, as an Apostle, was himself an eye-witness of the 
Ascension. Yet he omits all record or mention of it’. Again, he 
asks, ‘ Why has there been no mention in them [the three Gospels] 
of the most notable miracle wrought by our Lord, which, indeed, 
humanly speaking, was the final exciting cause of that active 
enmity of the Jewish rulers which issued in his crucifixion? 
Can it be believed that the Apostle, writing in the fulness of his 
knowledge as such, and with the design of presenting to his readers 
Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah— should have omitted 
all mention of the raising of Lazarus? The ordinary supposition, 
of silence being maintained for prudential reasons concerning 
Lazarus and his family, is quite beside the purpose’. How are 
we, then, to account for these wonderful omissions? However 
strange it may seem, our author accounts for the omission of these 
marvellous events, by ascribing it to a want of information on the 
part of the writers by whom they are omitted. This is plain 
from the next paragraph, in which he says :— 

‘The absence of completeness from our Gospels is even more 
strikingly shown in their minor omissions, which cannot on any 
supposition be accounted for, if their authors had possessed records 
of the incidents omitted. Only in the case of Luke does there 
appear to have been any design of giving a regular account of 
things throughout; and from his Gospel making many omissions 
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of important matters contained in Matthew, it is plain that HIS 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION WERE, THOUGH COPIOUS, YET FRAG- 
MENTARY. For, assuming what has been above inferred as to 
the independence of the three Evangelists, it is inconceivable 
that Luke, with his avowed design of completeness, ch. i. 3, 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN IN POSSESSION OF MATTER SO IMPORTANT 
AS THAT CONTAINED IN THOSE PARTS OF MATTHEW, AND 
SHOULD DELIBERATELY HAVE EXCLUDED IT FROM HIS Gos- 
PEL’. Thus, he accounts for ‘the fragmentary nature of the 
Gospels’, by ascribing it to the fragmentary information of their 
writers. 

He first assumes and asserts the fact, that the Gospels are 
fragmentary in character ; and then explains this fact by assuming 
and asserting the fragmentary knowledge of the Evangelists. 
But, unless we are greatly mistaken, it will appear, before we 
are done, that the knowledge of the Dean himself is fragmentary, 
or he would never have assumed or asserted any such strange 
position. This position is the more wonderful, because it is 
notorious, and admitted by the Dean himself, that Matthew was 
not ignorant, but ‘an eye-witness’, of the ascension of our Lord ; 
though this great event is omitted in his Gospel. 

We deny, in toto, that the Gospels were fragmentary or incom- 
plete. They are the work, not of man, but of God, whose 
knowledge is not fragmentary. All God’s works are perfect. 
Nay, each minutest portion thereof will bear the strictest inspec- 
tion, for each minutest portion is perfect. Every blade of grass, 
every perishing blade of grass, ‘will bear the closest scrutiny ; for 
it is finished by a master’s hand. Look at the humblest plant; 
consider its wondrous mechanism ; its vessels for imbibing nour- 
ishment from the earth, and nourishment from the air and light; 
its perfect and complete apparatus for preserving and increasing 
its allotted growth. Look at the vilest and most insignificant 
insect that creeps upon the unthought-of stem, whose life is but 
a fleeting hour, for that hour finding all its wants supplied, and 
its powers, one and all, adapted perfectly to their appointed end’. 
[Jukes.] But we must know that end, and consider how all its 
parts are adapted thereto, ere we can comprehend the beauty of 
its perfection. ‘The difference is immense between looking upon 
God’s work and looking into it’. 
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God’s Word is, in all these particulars, like God’s work. Yea, 
His Word is His work as much as creation ; and in all its parts 
there is the like completeness and perfection. Each Gospel, in 
particular, has been as much cared for, and as completely 
fashioned, as the worthless blade of grass, or an insect’s wing. 
But to see this, we must first ascertain the precise object, the 
specific end, for which each Gospel was constructed, and then 
consider how all its parts are arranged with reference to this 
precise object, or specific end. This, as we shall see, will show 
us why the same parts or materials have been arranged so differ- 
ently in the different Gospels, and why their apparent discrep- 
ancies have, in so many instances, been considered real, by those 
who have looked upon their surfaces only, without insight into 
the principle which gives unity, order, harmony and beauty to 
these wonderful works of God. 

Before we proceed to show this, however, we must bestow a 
few words on our author’s views of inspiration. For, as his 
very low and imperfect view of the inspiration of the Gospels, is 
one of the natural results of his theory as to their origin, so the 
desolating consequences of that theory cannot be well understood, 
or appreciated, without at least a brief notice of those views. 
Our author denies 


THE VERBAL INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Dean Alford gives one instance, and one instance only, to 
disprove the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. But he con- 
siders this instance so clear and conclusive, that other proofs 
would be superfluous. Let us, then, examine this unanswerable 
proof of his, by which he shatters, and scatters to the winds, the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

‘To cite only one obvious instance’, says he, ‘ the Title over the 
Cross was written in Greek. According, then, to the verbal 
inspiration theory, each Evangelist has recorded the exact words 
of the inscription ; not the general sense, but the inscription itself 
— not a letter less or more. This is absolutely necessary to the 
theory. Its advocates must not be allowed, with convenient 
inconsistency, to take refuge in a common-sense view of the 
matter wherever their theory fails them, and still to uphold it in 
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the main. And how it will here apply, the following comparison 
will show: 

‘ Matth., odtosg eatty tnoovs 6 Bacthevg tw lovdatwy. 

. Mark, 6 Bactheug tw lovdatwy. i 

‘Luke, 6 Bacrrevs twv iovdatwy odtos. 

‘John, inaods 6 valapatos 6 Bacthsug twv lovdatwy ’. 

Now, we shall preface our remarks on this wonderful demon- 
stration with a notice of the fact, that every one of these quota- 
tions from the inscription on the Cross is true. They are not 
identically the same, but each one is true. This may be seen by 
writing the inscription in English, and then show that every 
word used by each Evangelist was on the Cross. He does not 
say that he gives all the words on the Cross; he only says, these 
words were there, and there they were. 


This is J esus of Nazareth the King of the Jews. 

Now, omit the words 4, 5, and we have the inscription as 
given by Matthew; omit 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and we have it as given 
by Mark; omit 3, 4, 5, and we have it as in Luke; omit 1, 2, 
and we have it as in John. There is not, then, in the four 
accounts of the inscription on the Cross, a single word that was 
not there. But this is, perhaps, what Dean Alford would call 
taking ‘refuge in common-sense,’ where the verbal-inspiration 
theory fails. If so, we can only say, that we are under no 
necessity, whatever, of taking refuge from his argument ‘in a 
common-sense view of the matter’; for his argument is, unless 
we are very greatly mistaken, a most extraordinary exhibition of 
uncommon nonsense, 

According to his view of the verbal-inspiration theory, it 


‘required each Evangelist to copy the whole inscription, verbatim et 


literatim. But to do this, demanded no sort of inspiration at all, 
whether verbal, plenary, or partial and imperfect. It demanded 
only the skill of a correct copyist. But to copy correctly is one 
thing, and to be inspired by the Holy Spirit, to select and put the 
right words in the right place, is quite another. Though not one 
of the Evangelists copied all the words of the inscription on the 
Cross; yet each and every one of them copied enough to show, 
and to show perfectly, that the claim of Jesus, as ‘ King of the 
Jews’, was written in mockery over his crucified and expiring 
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body. What more does the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures 
require? Does it require, that each Evangelist should copy the 
whole inscription verbatim et literatim, just as it was written on 
the Cross? This notion is, to our minds, simply preposterous ; 
and how it ever took possession of the imagination of the learned 
Dean, is more than we are able to conceive. He must have 
been dreaming, it so seems to us, rather than thinking, when he 
failed to distinguish between the character of a servile copyist and 
that of a divinely inspired writer. It is not even pretended, that 
any one of the Evangelists has inserted a single word in the 
original inscription, or omitted therefrom a single syllable which 
is necessary to the completeness or perfection of its sense. Each 
gives the sense, the whole sense, and nothing but the sense, of the 
original inscription ; and that, too, without copying from one 
another. If, on the contrary, each one had sat down, and copied 
every particle of the inscription, just as it appeared on the Cross ; 
this would have come up to the Dean’s notion of verbal inspi- 
ration. But in fact it would have evinced no inspiration at all, 
much less a verbal inspiration. 

For all we know, this diversity of extracts from the words on 
the Cross is exactly adapted to the different characteristics of the 
several evangelical narratives; and was, therefore, the result of 
the guidance of the Spirit. For all we know, there was, and is, 
a divine reason for this very diversity. Indeed, we have dis- 
covered, in so many similar instances, a divine reason for the 
most minute and insignificant phenomena of the Gospels, where, 
at first sight, none could be perceived, that we do not despair of 
the case before us. Such discoveries have taught us not to 
measure the Word by our wisdom, but to walk humbly by faith, 
and not in the light of our own eyes; especially when there is no 
light in them. We hold it to be the very last weakness of the 
mind to declare, that there is no reason for any of the phenomena 
of the inspired Word, merely because we cannot see it. We do 
not mean by this, however, that we should subject our reason to 
those human interpretations of the Word, which are involved in 
contradictions, or which obscure its moral glory. Shall we 
pronounce any particular Scripture the word of man, and not the 
word of God, because we cannot see the reason of it? Let us 
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remember, above all, and at all times, that God is our teacher, 
and not our pupil. 


Brier Historicat NorIce. 


The notion sprang up in the early Church, we know not how, 
that the four several Gospels possessed different characteristics. 
‘Treneeus’, says Lange, ‘(Advers. Heeres. iii. 1), connected the 
vision of the four cherubim in Ezekiel i. with the four Gospels, 
and explained the symbvlical meaning of that passage as applying 
to the distinctive peculiarities of the Evangelists. This idea was 
adopted and developed by the fathers, and the four Gospels were 
compared with the four living creatures. Christian art has 
pernetuated the special arrangement of these symbols, proposed 
by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew the symbol of the man, to 
Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox or sacrificial 
bullock, and to Johr that of the eagle’. [Introduc. to the New 
Testament. | 

The comparison, or fancy, of Irenzeus, led to art, not to science. 
The view of Jerome, Ambrose, and other fathers, which makes 
the four Gospels correspond with the order of the cherubic faces 
in the vision of Ezekiel —the man, the lion, the ox and the 
eagle — was commemorated, all through the dark ages of the 
Church, in pictorial representations of the Evangelists. With 
these pictorial devices, our readers are familiar in old Bibles, in 
illuminated missals, in the windows of churches, and in other 
ecclesiastical paintings. 

Mr. Lange objects to this arrangement of the symbols. ‘ Our 
own study of the Gospels,’ says he, ‘ would lead us to modify the 
interpretation of Jerome in so far as to regard Matthew under 
the symbol of the ox, and Luke under that of the man. (Leben 
Jesu, I. p. 156.) Stier has approved of this change.’ This 
criticism is just as far as it goes. But, until we read this passage, 
we had supposed that the different characteristics of the four 
Gospels had been more profoundly studied, and were better 
understood, in Germany than in any other country. No one, it 
seems to us, who has studied the contents of Matthew and 
Mark, with the special view of ascertaining the distinctive 
peculiarity of each, could fail to perceive, that the lion is the 
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appropriate symbol of the first Gospel, and the ox of the second. 
For, as the leading or most prominent theme of Matthew, is the 
character of Christ as ‘the King of the Jews’, so the symbol of 
his Gospel is the lion; while the symbol of Mark’s Gospel, 
which treats of Christ as ‘the servant’, is the ox. Accordingly, 
this is the view taken of the four Gospels, and of their symbols, 
by Bernard, Bellet, Jukes,—in one word, by all who, in modern 
times, have most thoroughly studied the different characteristics 
of the several evangelical narratives. The more we have studied 
the Gospels, (and we have examined every passage in all of them 
with special reference to their different characteristics), the more 
profoundly have we been convinced that the above view is the 
correct one. 

No sooner had we reached this conclusion by our reading, and 
had it confirmed by our own study of the Gospels, than we were 
forcibly struck by the coincidence between the arrangement of 
the four several symbols of the Gospels, and that of the four 
living creatures seen in the vision of John (Rev. iv. 7). 

‘The cherubim’, says Mr. Jukes, ‘are always the divine in 
creature form, the vessels in or by which the Lord reveals his 
glory’; and thus, he thinks, they may be used as figures of the 
various aspects in which the Lord Jesus is set before us. Only, 
instead of applying them in the order of Ezekiel’s vision, he 
takes them in the order in which they are seen in the vision of 
John —1. The lion, the emblem of kingly might and majesty, 
is applied to Matthew’s Gospel ; 2. The ox, the emblem of service, 
he applies to that of Mark ; 3. The face of a man, which bespeaks 
human sympathy, he applies to that of Luke; and 4. The eagle, 
whose way is in the air, aiming its flight at the sun with an eye 
that is never dazzled wal a wing that never tires, he applies to 
the Gospel of John, in which ‘the Word who was with God is 
seen as the One from heaven, and whose home is there’. There 
has never been, in any age of the Church, or by any writer, a 
doubt with respect to ‘the eagle’ as the appropriate symbol of 
John’s Gospel. 

Bishop Wordsworth, in his Lectures on the Apocalypse, sup- 
poses that the four living creatures in Rev. iv. 7, symbolized the 
four Gospels. But the Gospels are not living creatures; they 
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only set before us the four aspects of ‘the Life’ (John i. 4); and 
who said of himself, ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (John 
xi. 25). Would it not be more proper, then, to say that the four 
living creatures of Rev. iv. 7 represent, not the four Gospels, 
but what those Gospels represent? As the symbols are the 
same in both cases and arranged in the same order, why should 
they not be understood to represent the same things, namely, the 
fourfold manifestations of the one Life? 

However this may be, it is certain that these symbols — the 
lion, the ox, the man, and the eagle — represent life in real, 
personal beings. As they have no real existence of their own, 
except as symbols, so they are called ‘living creatures’ only 
because they represent that which is living. It is equally certain 
that, when applied to the four Gospels, they represent the four 
phases, or manifestations, of the personal life of Christ. But it 
should be remembered, that the application of these symbols to 
the four Gospels is of human, not of divine, origin. It is 
otherwise with their use in the Book of Revelation.” But in 
that wonderful book, it is by no means clear, that they repre- 
sent exactly the same things as they do in their human applica- 
tions. They represent life; but what life? This is the question. 

They certainly represent life in the highest and most holy 
sense of the word; for they lead all the hosts of heaven in the 
worship of God and the Lamb. It is supposed by some biblical 
critics, that they represent the renewed life of the redeemed ; but 
there appears to be no certain foundation for this opinion. It is 
based on their ascription of praise to the Lamb,—‘ Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us (jas) to God by thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast 
made us (74s) kings and priests unto our God: and they shall 
reign on the earth’. [Rev. v. 9,10.] But, according to many 
of the best critical authorities, this is not a correct reading ; they 
omit the us, or 74s, in verse 9, and for the second 74>, in verse 
10, they put 20zovs (them); so that, according to this correction 
of the received text, there is no foundation whatever for the 
opinion, that the four living creatures are symbols of the 
redeemed. They ‘merely say, ‘thou hast redeemed out of every 
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kindred, tongue, &c.; and hast made them [the redeemed] kings 
and priests unto our God’. It appeared quite evident to us, after 
reading Mr. Ramsay’s admirable Lectures on the Apocalypse, 
that the four living creatures represented the regenerated life of 
the redeemed; but, as we afterward discovered, his argument 
was based on the very doubtful jués = us of the received text 
and version. This discovery, having cut us loose from our 
anchorage and sent us to sea again, we had to look out for new 
moorings. Have we found them? and if so, what are they ? 

Perhaps the Spirit did not intend that we should, at least in 
this life, see the exact meaning of the sublime symbols in 
question. The truth is, that life in all its forms, from the very 
lowest to the highest, is one of the plainest of all facts, and the 
most profound of all mysteries. Hence those who, like our- 
selves, have a passion for clear and definite ideas, are in very 
great danger of imposing their own narrow forms of thought on 
the dim magnificence of the mysteries of life. But of all the 
small men upon earth, those appear to be the most narrow-minded, 
credulous, and bigoted, who insist that life in all its forms, and 
with all its wonderful phenomena, is the result of a combination 
of dead, inert, senseless particles of matter. We have found no 
anchorage in this fond dream of the atheistical scientist. Better, 
ten thousand times better, it seems to us, that we should remain 
at sea, than that we should bury our souls in such a miserable 
hole of mole-eyed science, without God and without hope in the 
world. . 

We are perfectly willing to leave this, mysterious subject, in 
the dim religious light in which the word of God has left it, and 
to follow in the worship of the ‘ four living creatures’, which are 
‘in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne’. But 
still we are inclined to think, that as four is the scriptural number 
for the world, so the four living creatures represent the life by 
which the world was redeemed, and the new creation established. 
Not ‘ the Life’ as it is in itself — for the universe could furnish 
no symbol of that—but only the Life as it was manifested in the 
man Christ Jesus, and described in the marvellous human lan- 
guage of the four Gospels. ‘He that hath the Son hath life ; 
and he that hath not the Son hath not life’, The divine life 
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is the same in all. Hence, if any one chooses to believe, that the 
four living creatures represent this life in the Son, or in those 
to whom he has imparted this life, or in both, we see no reason 
to dissent from his opinion. If they represent this life at all, as 
we believe they do, then must they not represent it in all persons 
in whom it exists, whether in heaven or in earth, in time or in 
eternity? But while we express this belief, as that which appears 
true to us, we do not forget, that ‘now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face: now we know in part, but then 
shall we know even as we are known’. 


CoMMENTARIES ON THE Four GOSPELS. 


We have seen many commentaries on the four Gospels, both 
critical and practical, which take no notice whatever of the fact, 
that each evangelical narrative has a specific object, or design, of 
its own. This is a very lamentable deficiency ; for it is obvious, 
that we can never arrive at the precise and full sense of a book, 
unless we first know the scope, design, or view with which it is 
written. As everything will be, and ought to be, shaped and 
colored with reference to the particular design of the writing, so 
it cannot be understood truly, or appreciated fully, without a 
knowledge of that design. This is as true of the infallible 
writings of inspired men as it is of ordinary human productions. 
Nay, it is more true of those than it is of these; for the Spirit 
never loses sight of its object, as weak and fallible men are so apt 
to do. 

Such commentaries are, of course, behind the age. Whatever 
other excellencies they may possess, this one sad defect is the 
source of innumerable errors and deficiencies. The introduction 
to one Gospel, by the authors of such commentaries, is the 
introduction to all; for they do not see the characteristic 
differences between the four several evangelical narratives. 
Lange, in his commentaries, has noticed these characteristic 
differences, and made much use of them in his interpretations ; 
but he has also left much to be desired in this respect. Even 
Dean Alford declares, that the Gospel of Matthew is designed, 
more than the others, to prove that Jesus was the Messiah proph- 
esied of in the Old Testament ; and, accordingly, notices that his 
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genealogy is traced to David [the King of the Jews] and Abraham. 
Alford also assigns a distinctive and peculiar character to the 
Gospel of Mark. He thinks that wniversality is the predominant 
character of Luke’s Gospel, which was written, not like the 
‘Hebrew Gospel’ of Matthew for the Jews, but for the whole 
human race. Accordingly, Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus 
up to Adam, ‘the son of God’. He is quite clear, also, that, in 
consequence of this diversity of design, the attempt to combine 
the narratives into one continuous history, after the absurd 
manner of Beecher or Farrar, is utterly impracticable. And, we 
may add, even if practicable, such a ‘ Gospel History Consolidated ’ 
would be no more desirable than would the consolidation into 
one of four planets revolving in order and beauty around the 
same great luminary. In Section VII., of his Prolegomena, 
which treats of the ‘ Impracticability of constructing a formal 
harmony of the three Gospels’, he truly says :—‘ From very early 
times attempts have been made to combine the narratives of our 
three Gospels into one continuous history. As might have been 
expected, however, from the characteristics of those Gospels above 
detailed, such Harmonies could not be constructed without doing 
considerable violence to the arrangement of some one or more of 
the three, and an arbitrary adoption of the order of some one, to 
which that of the others have been [forcibly] fitted and conformed. 
An examination of any of the current Harmonies will satisfy the 
student that this has been the case’. We have long since been 
satisfied of this, and consequently discarded all our so-called 
Harmonies of the Gospels ; which, originating in the design to 
remove apparent discrepancies, have only produced real ones. 
But there is, after all, a real harmony of the Gospels, which 
consists, not in the possibility of consolidating them into ‘one 
continuous history ’, but in the unity and order of the system to 
which they belong; each perfect in itself, or according to the 
design with which it was constructed, and indispensable to thie 
perfection of the whole. This harmony is, indeed, something 
much better, and more divine, than one continuous history made 
out of the four narratives. Even if such a thing were practicable, 
nothing could be more undesirable than such a destruction of 
the organic unity of each Gospel, and their reconstruction as one 
Gospel on the false principle of the current Harmonies. 
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But this higher, and more divine harmony of the Gospels, is 
to be understood by those, and by those only, who have studied and 
comprehended each narrative with reference to its main object or 
design. If Dean Alford had thus studied them, he would have 
seen in each Gospel, not the fragment or fraction of a unit, but 
the complete unit of a system. And, seeing this, he could never 
have penned the following sentence :—‘ The only genuine harmony 
of the Gospels will be furnished by the Christian’s belief in the 
record as true to the great events it relates’, &c. No! the genuine 
harmony of the Gospels will be found, not in the Christian’s 
belief, but in the things believed: in the Gospels themselves as 
true, not only as ‘to the great events’, but also as to the small 
events and circumstances, therein related. In the language of 
another :—‘ We should scarcely expect a prayerful effort to 
discover a divine purpose in the structure of these books 
from the man who could use such language regarding the Evan- 
gelists, or whose years of labor upon the text lead to no higher 
conclusion regarding the origin of our first three Gospels than 
that “they contain the substance of the Apostles’ testimony, col- 
lected principally from their oral teaching current in the Church, 
partly also from written documents embodying portions of their 
teaching”; or who was so resolutely bent on overthrowing our 
confidence in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, that he 
fails to see that he has proved it in his citation of the record of 
the title over the cross by the four Evangelists as a conclusive 
argument against it’. 

The above writer refers to Dean Alford’s ‘ views of the char- 
acter and design of the several Gospels as fairly representing the 
most advanced views of popular critics and expositors’. But when 
we come to compare the result, of considering tae Scriptures from 
a merely human stand-point, like those reached by Alford and 
others, with the results of a believing and searching inquiry into 
the mind of the Spirit, as the real author, the difference will be 
seen to be immense. The first are as unsatisfactory and per- 
plexing as the last are instructive and delightful. Indeed, if 
the four Gospels be thus studied from the stand-point of their 
heavenly origin in the Spirit of God, a divine wisdom will appear 
in the minutest particulars, and a loving reason will be seen for 
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every omission, as well as for the particular aspect in which 
every thing is presented in them. We have so found it, by a 
study of the numerous instances adduced in the works at the 
head of this paper, and also in other instances, still more numer- 
ous, by the independent study of the Gospels themselves. We 
are under unspeakable obligations to our guides, for having 
opened to us such a mine of riches, and wisdom, and beauty, and 
strength, and joy; and it shall be our earnest endeavor to enable 
ourselves, by patient study, to repay the debt to our readers with 
interest. How far we may succeed in this honest effort, it is for 
others, and not for ourselves, to determine. 


EXPLANATION OF OUR MEANING. 


It is not pretended by us, nor by any one, that the specific 
object of each Gospel is absolutely exclusive of other topics. It 
is asserted, on the contrary, that the particular feature, or phase 
of the life of Christ, by which one Gospel is distinguished, is also 
found in the others. Only in the one it is prominent, while in 
the others it issubordinate. For example, there are evidences, more 
or less striking, in all the evangelical narratives, of the divinity 
of Christ ; but then this is not the grand theme, the leading idea, 
the all-absorbing consideration of any Gospel except that of St. 
John. The germ of this doctrine is in all the Gospels, more or 
less fully developed ; but it is only in the fourth Gospel that it 
appears in its full growth and in all its glory. In other words, 
it is only in the Gospel of John, that the divinity of Christ comes 
out in full-orbed splendor, casting a flood of illumination back 
on the same doctrine in the three synoptic Gospels. Each of 
these has a theme, a leading idea, a controlling thought of its 
own, with reference to which its material is selected, and moulded 
into one organic whole; presenting, as do all the works of God, 
a unity in diversity, or a diversity in unity. 

In the ‘ Hebrew Gospel’ by Matthew, Christ is presented to 
the Jews as their promised King, of whom David was the Old 
Testament type. Accordingly, his genealogy, as we have already 
seen, is traced up to David, ‘the sonof Abraham’. He is called 
‘the son of David’ ten times in Matthew ; only three times in 
Mark, three times in Luke, and not once in John. These are 
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but indications of the character of the whole Gospel, whose 
grand theme is, as we shall most abundantly see, ‘the King and 
the kingdom’. This isso plainly, and in so many ways, stamped 
on the face of this Gospel, that we cannot help being surprised, 
that Dr. Lange should have chosen the ox, ‘the sacrificial 
bullock’, as its most appropriate symbol. We hold that the 
authors named at the head of this article are right in placing the 
king of beasts, the lion, which has always and everywhere been 
used to represent ‘a king of men’, as the proper symbol of the first 
Gospel. In fact, ‘ the sacrificial bullock’ is the type, or symbol, 
of neither of the Gospels. The sacrifice of Christ occupies an 
equally prominent place in all the Gospels; and, this being a 
common feature, it does not constitute the distinctive peculiarity, 
or the ‘ characteristic difference’, of any one of them. If there 
were such a Gospel, then the lamb, and not the ox, would be its 
symbol. In the four several Gospels, Christ was offered to the 
Jews in four several characters, in each of which he was rejected 
and crucified ; therein and thereby suffering as the one sacrifice, 
propitiation, and atonement for the sins of the whole world. 

The ox is the symbol of Mark’s Gospel. It represents him, 
however, not as the sacrifice for sin, but as ‘ the servant of God’. 
In this respect, also, David was the type of Christ. He was ‘ the 
king of the Jews’, it is true; but he was also known by the still 
higher and more noble title of ‘ the servant of God’. This title of 
David is, indeed, as familiarly known to the readers of the Old 
Testament, as is Abraham’s appellation of ‘the friend of God’. 
It is in this character, or under this aspect, that Christ comes 
before us in the Gospel of Mark. This feature, this character- 
istic, is everywhere stamped on the face of his Gospel ; as will 
hereafter be most conclusively shown. But, for ‘the servant’, 
certainly no better symbol than the ox could have been chosen ; 
for, as Michaelis says, ‘the preéminent value of the ox to “a 
nation of husbandmen like the Israelites”, will be evident from 
the Scriptural account of the various uses to which it is applied. 
Oxen were used for ploughing (Deut. xxii. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 14; 
1 K. xix. 19; Jobi. 14; Am. vi. 12, &) ; for treading out corn 
(Deut. xxv. 4; Hos. x. 11; Mic. iv. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. 
v. 18); for draught purposes, when they were generally yoked in 
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pairs (Num. vii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Sam vi. 6); as beasts of 
burden (1 Chr. xii. 40); &c. &c. [Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
Art. Ox.] Indeed, if we consult any dictionary of Scriptural 
symbols, we shall find that the ox is the symbol of service. 
Most appropriately, therefore, has it been selected as the symbol 
of Mark’s Gospel, which is the Gospel of Jesus Christ as ‘ the 
servant of God’. 

The man is the symbol of Luke’s Gospel; for this is the 
Gospel, not of the Son of David, nor of the Servant of God, but 
of the Son of Man; whose genealogy reaches back to Adam, the 
first head and ‘progenitor of the human race. As Matthew, an 
officer in the Roman empire, was chosen to write the Gospel of 
the Kingdom ; and Mark, the companion, first of Paul and then 
of Peter, was selected to write the Gospel of service; so Luke, 
the companion and friend of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and himself a Gentile, was the divinely appointed medium for 
the promulgation of the Gospel for mankind. 

We have assumed, for the present, that such is the specific 
design, or leading purpose, of each of the synoptic Gospels. 
This assumption will hereafter be established; and its vast 
importance illustrated, by showing how it clears up the apparent 
discrepancies of the four Gospels, as well as corrects the manifold 
mistakes of ordinary commentators, and causes these four blessed 
books to put on a new and more beautiful face. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


The leading characteristic of this Gospel is too plain to be 
mistaken. Hence, in all ages, and by all writers, the eagle has 
been recognized as its most fitting symbol. Nor can it be doubted, 
that this Gospel was written with a specific object, to which it 
owes its unity, harmony, and completeness. This is admitted by 
Dean Alford himself, who so strenuously opposes the idea, that 
the other three Gospels are stamped with the same mark, sign, or 
seal of a divine origin. 

He says :—‘ This is the only one of the four Gospels to which 
a pre-arranged and systematic plan can with any certainty be 
ascribed. That such does not exist in the other three, any further 
than the circumstances under which they were written have 
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indirectly modified their arrangement, has already been shown. (?) 
But that such a plan is proposed and followed out by the writer 
of this Gospel will become evident by an examination of its 
contents’. True, but not more evident, we venture to affirm, 
than the same thing will appear in regard to the other Gospels, 
after they shall have been really examined. 

It was well for Dean Alford, that in treating of the Gospel of 
St. John, he had such a guide as Liicke; and it is a great pity 
that he had no similar guide in relation to the other Gospels. 
He is generous in the acknowledgment of his ‘ obligations to 
Liicke’. [Prolegomena, Chap. V. Sec. III.] He owes it to him, 
in particular, that he understands ‘the pre-arranged and sys- 
tematic plan’ of the fourth Gospel, while he only sees in the first 
three the imperfect and fragmentary productions of men whose 
‘information, though copious, is but fragmentary ’. 

After quoting Liicke, as to what forms ‘the ground tone of 
the whole Gospel’, he says:—‘In the course of the Gospel the 
Evangelist [John] steadily keeps his great end in view, and does 
net turn aside from it. For its sake are the incidents and notices 
introduced, with which his matter is diversified ; but for its sake 
only. He has no chronological, no purely historical aims. Each 
incident which is chosen for a manifestation of the Lord’s glory, 
is introduced sometimes with very slight links, sometimes with 
altogether no links of connexion to that which has preceded. So 
that while in the fulfilment of its inner design the Gospel forms 
a closely connected and perfect whole, considered in any other 
view it is disjointed and fragmentary ’. 

Now all this, which is so well said and is so beautifully true in 
regard to the glorious Gospel of St. John, is equally true in 
regard to each of the other Gospels. ‘In the fulfilment of its 
inner design’, each synoptic Gospel, no less than that of John, 
‘forms a closely connected and perfect whole’; and is, therefore, 
worthy to be admired as a work of God, and not merely as a 
poor, feeble, or fragmentary production of fallible man. The 
authors at the head of our list have shown this; and have thereby, 
we repeat, inaugurated a new era of light in the knowledge of 
the four Gospels. We have hailed it with inexpressible delight ; 
and if, by the grace of God, we may be enabled to reflect a little 
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of its lustre on the minds of those to whom the subject is still 
new, we shall be more than rewarded for our labors. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art II.—1. The Women of the American Revolution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


2. A Domestic History of the American Revolution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1876. 


Mrs. Ellet has made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
our country, in her two works, ‘ The Women of the Revolution’ 
and ‘Domestic History of the American Revolution’. It is 
true that the latter is too much a repetition of the former, to be 
altogether interesting to the reader who undertakes both volumes. 
But, as ‘The Women of the Revolution’ is out of print, and 
already rare, this fault makes the less difference. The facts 
recorded in both are reliable; they are told in a pleasing, 
straightforward style, and in that appreciative spirit, without 
which no theme can be fairly treated. 

A thankworthy task it should assuredly be deemed, to preserve 
from oblivion the many deeds of woman’s heroism, and devotion 
to country, which illustrated the early days of our Republic; and, 
from diverse and obscure sources, to garner them here in such 
convenient and portable shape as fits them for ready transmission 
to future generations. The historian must indeed be superficial, 
who, in making a philosophical estimate of the units which 
together constitute the individuality of any age, ignores its 
domestic relations, as an important factor in the great sum whose 
mysteries he is endeavoring to solve. Eliminate from the life of 
any one man all those actions to which he has been prompted by 
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the desire to please the woman who stands closest to his heart, 
be it mother, sister, or wife, and it were indeed strange if some of 
the fairest achievements of his life are not lost. And what is 
the history of any period of the world, but a record of human 
life in the aggregate?—an aggregate made up of individuals, 
whose incentives for action, in the mass, must be sought in 
precisely the same sources as when they stood alone, separate and 
distinct ; whose inspiration will be ever found in the character 
of those whom they love. Unwise, then, would be the student of 
Revolutionary lore, who should pass by as unworthy of his 
attention, the record of the lives of women who were, to say the 
least, companions of heroes, and who, although there might have 
been nothing about them to attract notice, if they had been 
allowed to pursue the even tenor of their ordinarily quiet lives, 
were yet found equal to the occasion, when, through the cruel 
emergency of the hour, they were called upon to confront danger, 
surmount difficulties, and endure tortures both physical and 
mental. 

As fact is ever more forcible than theory, and particular inci- 
dents more interesting than general statements, we shall doubtless 
be readily pardoned, in this article, for recalling some of the 
striking and lovely portraits drawn for us by Mrs. Ellet’s 
truthful pencil. 

First in the group must, of course, stand Mary Ball, the mother 
of Washington. The popular belief, that in the character of the 
mother may be read the future of her son, is, of course, an 
exaggeration of the truth; but Washington is no exception to 
the general truth, that a son’s mind is moulded after the pattern 
of his mother’s, and his character perfected, in large measure, by 
the principles instilled into him in childhood at her knee. We 
hear of this lady first as a beautiful young girl, daughter of 
Colonel Ball, of Westmoreland, Virginia, and the belle of the 
Northern Neck. In person she was tall, graceful and dignified, 
clothed with more than an ordinary share of womanly modesty, 
and yet endowed with a faculty for controlling others, most 
unusual in one of her sex and years. Afterwards, as a mistress 
and mother, she maintained her authority inviolate; not through 
any outward demonstration of power, except, perhaps, the sudden 
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kindling of the eye when provoked, but through that indefinable, 
but felt, force of will, that enabled her, almost without effort, to 
bring all about her to submit without question to her orders. In 
her own family, therefore, she reigned supreme; and yet her 
firmness was so tempered with considerate kindness, that her 
children idolized as well as feared her. Her husband, Augustine 
Washington, was a widower when she married him; and the 
difficult part of a stepmother she performed without reproach. 
She became, herself, the mother of four sons and two daughters, 
one of whom died in infancy. Her oldest child, George, was 
eleven years old when she became a widow; and upon her 
devolved the entire charge of her husband’s many plantations, 
besides the conduct of her children’s education. Her talents for 
management were then brought into full requisition. How well 
she performed her task in the rearing of her oldest son, without 
the aid of a father’s stronger arm, America gratefully acknow- 
ledges, in the homage paid to his virtues. Irving writes:— 
‘Tradition gives an interesting picture of the widow with her 
little flock gathered round her, as was her daily wont, reading to 
them lessons of religion and morality out of some standard 
work, Her favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale’s Contem- 
plations, moral and divine. The admirable maxims therein 
contained, for outward action as well as self-government, sank 
deep into the mind of George, and doubtless had a great 
influence in forming his character. They certainly were exem- 
plified in his conduct throughout life. This mother’s manual, 
bearing his mother’s name, Mary Washington, written with her 
own hand, was ever preserved by him with filial care, and may 
still be seen in the archives of Mount Vernon. A precious 
document! Let those who wish to know the moral foundation 
of his character, consult its pages’. 

During the whole of his career, General Washington was 
accustomed to pay the most unaffected and unusual deference to 
his mother; and his meeting with her after the victory of York- 
town, which decided the independence of the struggling colonies, 
is so remarkable and touchingly beautiful, that we transcribe it 
at second-hand from Mr. Custis’s narrative : 

‘After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at length, on the 
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return of the combined armies from Yorktown, permitted to the 
mother again to see and embrace her illustrious son. So soon as 
he had dismounted, in the midst of a brilliant suite, he sent to 
apprise her of his arrival, and to know when it would be her 
pleasure to receive him. She was alone, her aged hands employed 
in works of domestic industry, when the good news was 
announced, and it was further told that the victorious chief was 
in waiting at the threshold. She welcomed him with a warm 
embrace, and by the well-remembered and endearing names of 
his childhood. Inquiring as to his health, she remarked the 
lines which mighty cares and many trials had made on his manly 
countenance; spoke much of old times and old friends; but of 
his glory, not one word! Meantime, in the village of Fredericks- 
burg, all was joy and revelry. The town was crowded with 
officers of the French and American armies, and with gentlemen 
from all the country around, who hastened to welcome the 
conquerors of Cornwallis. The citizens made arrangements for 
a splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington was specially 
invited. She observed, that though her dancing days were pretty 
well over, she should feel happy in contributing to the general 
festivity, and consented to attend. The foreign officers were 
anxious to see the mother of their chief. They had heard 
indistinct rumors respecting her remarkable life and character ; 
but forming their judgment from European examples, they were 
prepared to expect in her that glare and show which would have 
been attached to the parents of the great in the Old World. How 
were they surprised when the matron, leaning on the arm of her 
son, entered the room! She was arrayed in the very plain, yet 
becoming, garb worn by the Virginia lady of the olden time. 
Her address, always dignified and imposing, was courteous, though 
reserved. She received the complimentary attentions which 
were profusely paid her, without evincing the slightest elevation ; 
and at an early hour, wighing the company much enjoyment of 
their pleasures, and observing that it was time for old people to 
be at home, retired, leaning as before on the arm of her son’. 

In the mysterious ordering of Providence, this noble lady was 
permitted to languish for years, and then die from the effects of 
cancer, that most humiliating of the diseases with which humanity 
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is scourged. But even under this sore trial she maintained the 
integrity of her religious faith, possessed her soul in patience, and 
was finally laid to rest in a beautiful rural spot of her own 
selection. It is situated on a high bluff near Fredericksburg, 
overlooking the Rappahannock river, and the site of the home 
where she had passed the brief, happy years of her married life. 
An unfinished white marble monument marks the spot where 
repose the remains of ‘Mary the Mother of Washington’, and 
many are the pilgrims who there turn aside to do her memory 
homage, and bow, we trust, with renewed purpose of soul, to 
emulate the virtues of truth, piety and benevolence, which shone 
so brightly in her life. 

The last interview Washington ever had with his mother 
occurred just after he had been elected President, and before his 
departure for New York to take the oath of office. It was deeply 
affecting. Bowed down by the weight of fourscore and five 
years, and worn by the ravages of her fatal disease, the honored 
matron felt that she was bidding her beloved son a last farewell, 
and showed the strongest emotion during the interview. Wash- 
ington said :—‘ Madam, the people have been pleased, with the 
most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief magistracy of 
the United States ; but before I can assume the functions of that 
office, I. have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon 
as the public business, which must necessarily be encountered in 
arranging a new government, can be disposed of, I shall hasten 
to Virginia, and —’ Here the mother interrupted him with, 
‘You will see me no more. My great age, and the disease which 
is fast approaching my vitals, warns me that I shall not be long 
in this world. I trust to God I am somewhat prépared for a 
better. But go, George, fulfil the destiny which Heaven appears 
to assign you; go, my son, and may Heaven’s and your mother’s 
blessing be with you always’. Washington wept; the great man 
was again a little child, as he kissed the furrowed cheek of his 
mother with all the tender affection and simplicity of a loving 
boy. With a full heart he went forth to ‘ fulfil the destiny’ 
which Heaven assigned him, and he saw his mother no more. 

As early as 1833, Andrew Jackson, the then President of the 
United States, repaired te Fredericksburg, in all the pomp of 
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civic and military parade, to lay the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment to be erected to Washington’s mother; and still the tomb 
is incomplete; the noble obelisk, which was meant to crown its 
base, lying mutilated and neglected on the ground. Wild flowers 
and graceful vines, it is said, have sprung spontaneously around, 
as though to conceal the negligence of man. May it not be for 
long that this sad monument shall remain to that spirit of pro- 
crastination and lack of enterprise which exist, to too great an 
extent, within the borders of the blessed, but not faultless, Old 
Dominion. Happy, indeed, must we count the land which can 
furnish to its daughters the example of a character so symmet- 
rical as that which we have just described. 

If Washington were blessed in a mother so fully qualified to 
guide his youthful footsteps into paths of rectitude and honor, 
he was equally so in finding a wife meet for the companionship 
of his maturer years. That the beginning of so fortunate a 
union was in accordance with the most approved modes of 
procedure in the school of romance, is pleasing enough to those 
who acknowledge the authority of its somewhat antiquated code. 
In his twenty-seventh year, Washington was already Colonel in 
the English army, and had seen abundance of active service, in 
border warfare with the French and their savage allies. In the 
spring of 1758, the Indians were making hostile demonstrations 
to an alarming extent, in many unprotected ‘portions of Virginia, 
and the terrified inhabitants appealed urgently to the military 
for defence. In response to this call, large forces of militia 
gathered together, in addition to the regular troops already in 
the field, preparing for an expedition against Fort Duquesne. 
All of these men were in desperate need of clothes, arms, indeed 
everything that constitutes the soldier’s outfit. Washington, 
after repeatedly soliciting relief for their necessities, but without 
avail, at last received the welcome order from Sir John St. Clair, 
quartermaster-general of the forces under the commander-in- 
chief, Forbes, to repair to Williamsburg, where the Council was 
in session, and there represent the pressing nature of the case. 
With alacrity the young officer obeyed the order, and set forth 
on horseback, from Winchester, attended by Bishop, a faithful 
military valet. As he crossed the Pamunkey in a ferry-boat, he 
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fell in company with Mr. Chamberlayne, a neighboring planter, 
who urged him to stop and partake of his hospitality ; in short, 
he would take no denial. Washington objected much to the 
delay, but finally yielded, on condition that he might be allowed 
to depart immediately after dinner. Among a large company of 
guests already assembled in Mr. Chamberlayne’s parlor, he was 
introduced to a young widow, Mrs. Martha Custis, whose maiden 
name, Dandridge, proved her to belong to a family of distinction. 
She is represented as possessing a fine figure, although rather 
below medium height, dark hazel eyes, chestnut brown hair, a 
winning countenance, and manners at once frank and engaging. 
There must indeed have been something peculiarly fascinating 
in the conversation, which could make Washington loiter in the 
path of duty, as was the case at this time. Bishop, punctual as 
the clock, brought out his horses at the hour named, but in dumb 
amazement heard them remanded to the stable. His master had 
allowed himself to be persuaded to tarry a while longer, nor got 
his own consent to leave his charming new acquaintance until the 
following morning. The impression made that afternoon was 
not effaced, for, as Mrs. Custis’s residence was not far from 
Williamsburg, the young soldier improved the opportunity for 
prosecuting his courtship, and was successful, despite the rival- 
ship of many another suitor. Amid the pressing and conflicting 
duties of an arduous campaign, he made his way into the fair 
widow’s affections; and before he was recalled to headquarters 
at Winchester, they became engaged, and appointed the marriage 
to take place so soon as Fort Duquesne should have fallen. 
Accordingly, we find that the wedding did take place, at the 
bride’s residence, White House, New Kent County, January 6th 
1759, where the nuptials were solemnized in old Virginia style, 
amid a large circle of friends, and with general merry-making. 
Washington now resigned all connection with the army, sup- 
posed his military career had drawn to a close, and, in good faith 
and contentment, proposed to himself henceforward to lead the 
life of a retired country-gentleman. In view of the brilliant 
future that we know was before him, how strange seems the 
following sentence, penned at Mount Vernon a few months after 
his marriage:—‘ I am now, I believe, fixed in this seat, with an 
3 
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agreeable partner for life, and I hope to find more happiness in 
retirement than I ever experienced in the wide and bustling 
world’. So little do even those who are Heaven’s choicest in- 
struments for good to their fellow-men, know of the path which 
is appointed for them to follow. The pursuits of agriculture 
and the pleasures of country life never lost their charm for 
Washington. Again and again we see him return to his beloved 
Mount Vernon, ardently longing to remain there; and again and 
again he is called forth to serve his country, a call to which no 
selfish gratification could ever make him deaf. 

Mrs. Washington seems to have been one of those women who 
shine equally in domestic and social circles, so that it is hardly 
matter for surprise if her husband found his home so attractive 
as to have no need for seeking his happiness elsewhere. Doubt- 
less, the secret of her charm lay in her piety, which was deep 
and sincere. In that long struggle which lasted with changing 
success for so many years, and whose issue trembled so often in 
the balance, she showed that equanimity of spirit and temper 
which is a very tower of strength to its possessor, and a beacon 
of hope to all who come within reach of its blessed influences. 
In the dark days at Valley Forge, not to speak of many another 
dreary winter, the cheering effects of the presence of ladies in 
camp, more especially that of Lady Washington, is spoken of 
gratefully, in many a soldier’s letter ; and many a page of history, 
that would have been otherwise a dreary record of gloom, hard- 
ship, and disaster, is thus softened and brightened. Nor are we 
left without a description of this lady’s mode of dress, which 
is worthy of note, as, doubtless, true daughters of the Republie will 
wish to imitate. An old soldier tells the story of how there 
was much stir in the barracks, when it was bruited abroad that 
so grand a lady was coming to visit the camp as Lady Wash- 
ington—one of those aristocratic Virginians whose pride was even 
then the subject of comment, and one who, at all events, as the 
wife of their commander-in-chief, might be expected to appear in 
elegant attire. Many flocked as near as they dared, to see her 
alight from her coach, and could hardly believe at first that the 
plainly dressed person whom they saw, with her only neck-dress 
a neatly folded kerchief, was the expected lady. But they were 
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soon convinced of her identity when they observed the manner 
of General Washington’s welcome, and saw the deference paid 
her by all in attendance. Simplicity, with neatness, were marked 
characteristics of Mrs. Washington’s attire, qualities which many 
of her sex in those days were not slow to imitate, led by so 
august an example. Since the funds which would ordinarily 
have gone for the adornment of their persons were now, in most 
instances, poured into the common treasury, this moderation on 
the part of the women of the day must have contributed in no 
small degree to the support of the ill-fed, ragged Continental 
troops, in whom, nevertheless, was centred every hope of coming 
freedom. 

Who knows how much of that outward imperturbable serenity 
for which Washington has been so much admired, resulted from 
his possessing domestic peace—a wife at home in whom his heart 
could safely trust. The genuine hospitality of this pair is 
evinced by the cheerfulness with which it was dispensed, amid 
the discomforts and mean accommodations of camp-life, as well 
as when they were at home, surrounded by all the accessories of 
wealth, wherewith to provide comfort and good cheer for their 
visitors. The Marquis de Chastellux speaks feelingly of the 
warm reception he experienced at their hands, when the only 
chamber they had to offer him at night was a small room, which 
during the day served quite a large company as a sitting-room. 
The trouble and inconvenience to which General and Mrs. 
Washington put themselves to entertain him, could not fail to 
call forth the gratitude of this impressible young Frenchman, 
and made him apprehensive, he says, lest M. ‘Relintdiin mighe 
arrive the same day. He well knew that the expansiveness of 
their benevolence would not allow them ‘o consider their own 
ease, where the accommodation of a guest was concerned. 

An old veteran, many years afterwards, related an anecdote 
illustrative of Mrs. Washington’s condescending kindness toward 
those in the humblest walks of life. He told how himself and 
several other young carpenters had been called upon by General 
Washington to make a buffet, to put up shelves, and some other 
little contrivances for the comfort of his wife, who was daily 
expected at headquarters. The lady arrived before the 
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arrangements were complete, and hastened to impart her own 
instructions. While busied in her service, she so encouraged the 
workmen by her amiable manners, and by herself daily mounting 
the stairs with some refreshment for them, that they worked with 
a will, and all their life long treasured her parting words of 
approval, as something beyond price. When they called her to 
inspect the completed task, their spokesman said, ‘Madam, we 
have endeavored to do the best we could ; I hope we have suited 
you’. She replied, smiling:—‘I am not only satisfied, but 
highly gratified with what you have done for my comfort’. 
Simple words truly ; but were the poor men wrong to prize them, 
coming as they did from such a source ? 

In the darkest hours of the war, Mrs. Washington’s cheerful 
deportment infused spirit into the despondent, and her patient 
endurance of hardship made many ashamed to complain of their 
own trials, who would otherwise have used no such self-restraint ; 
and when prosperity came, that severest of tests, it was her modest, 
yet noble demeanor, together with that of her husband, which 
lent dignity to a new and untried form of government. Their 
stately simplicity of manner taught the world that republican 
institutions did not necessitate the abrogation of conventionality ; 
and their purity and moderation of life proved that the noblest 
patriotism might exist in union with great power, provided its 
seat lay in the hearts of the people ruled. 

But it was not only in the circles of the rich and the great that 
woman’s influence was felt in Revolutionary days. The same 
instinct of self-abnegation, and devotion to the cause of freedom, 
seemed to pervade all classes, and shine with equal lustre among 
young and old, high and low; and that in all sections of the 
country. Time would fail to tell of all the expedients devised 
by female ingenuity, and all the sacrifices made in behalf of the 
infant republic. A letter from a Philadelphia lady to a British 
officer in Boston gives an idea of the pervading sentiment which 
filled them all : 

‘My only brother I have sent to the camp, with my prayers 
and blessings. I hope he will not disgrace me. I am confident 
he will behave with honor, and emulate the great examples he 
has before him ; and had I twenty sons and brothers, they should 
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go. I have retrenched every superfluous expense in my table 
and family; tea I have not drunk since last Christmas, nor 
bought a new cap or gown since your defeat at Lexington ; and, 
what I never did before, have learned to knit, and am now 
making stockings of American wool for my servants; and this 
way do I throw in my mite to the public good. I have the 
pleasure to assure you that these are the sentiments of all my 
sister Americans. They have sacrificed assemblies, parties of 
pleasure, tea-drinking and finery, to that great spirit of patriotism 
that actuates all degrees of people throughout this extensive 
continent’. 

One lady in Ulster County, N. Y., studied medicine, that, in 
the absence of physicians in the army, she might attend upon the 
sick in her own neighborhood. Some stripped themselves of 
necessaries to contribute to yet more pressing public needs, and 
gave not only of their own property, but solicited aid for the 
suffering soldiery from door to door. Silk banners were em- 
broidered by delicate fingers, and presented to favored regiments, 
with a charge never to desert them. One brave fellow in New 
Jersey had already bidden farewell and set out for the army, 
with rifle across his shoulder, when, hearing his wife call to him 
from the window, he turned to receive her last words, which 
were briefly these:—‘ Remember to do your duty! I would 
rather hear that you were left a corpse on the field than that you 
had played the part of a coward’. At that very instant her 
own hands were employed in scraping lint for the use of the 
wounded, for which purpose every particle of linen in the house 
had been torn into shreds. Some melted their pewter plates and 
spoons to convert them into bullets, cut up their own flannel 
garments, their blankets and sheets, to make clothes of them for 
the soldiers. In short, nothing could damp their enthusiasm, 
and no difficulty proved too great for their ardor to overcome. 

Mrs. General Greene resigned her beautiful Rhode Island 
mansion that it might do service as a small-pox hospital; and a 
young English girl, who afterwards turned out to be acting the 
part of spy upon her kind entertainers, in giving expression 
to her own ennui, unwittingly supplies this testimony to the 
patriotic employments in which General Putnam’s family were 
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employed :—‘ My amusements were few; the good Mrs. Putnam 
employed me and her daughters constantly to spin flax for shirts 
for the American soldiery, indolence in America being totally 
discouraged ’, 

The women of the Southern States were not behind their 
Northern sisters in devotion to the cause. They joined together 
in formal societies, pledging themselves to renounce tea and other 
foreign luxuries, and to wear clothing spun and woven by their 
own hands. In Rowan and Mecklenburg counties, North Caro- 
lina, young ladies of the best families signed a compact, binding 
themselves to accept no suitors who had refused to do military 
service for their country. 

Nor was this feeling ephemeral, but as enduring as the occasion 
which called it forth. In 1779, the ladies of Philadelphia formed 
an association which contributed inestimably to the support of 
the then exhausted country. All contributed of their money or 
of their jewels, from the Marchioness de Lafayette down to Phillis, 
the humble colored woman, each according to the measure of her 
ability. General Washington, in a note to a committee of ladies 
acknowledging contributions to the comfort of his men, writes: 
‘The army ought not to regret its sacrifices, when they meet 
with so flattering a reward as in the sympathy of your sex’. 
The Marquis de Chastellux thus reports a visit paid to Mrs. 
Bache, daughter of Benjamin Franklin :—‘ She conducted us into 
a room filled with work lately finished by the ladies of Phila- 
delphia. This work consisted neither of embroidered tambour 
waistcoats, nor of network edging, nor of gold and silver 
brocade. It was a quantity of shirts for the soldiers of Pennsy]- 
vania. The ladies bought linen from their private purses, and 
took a pleasure in cutting them out and sewing them. On each 
shirt was the name of the married or unmarried lady who made 
it, and they amounted to twenty-two hundred ’. 

Mrs. Motte, of South Carolina, gave a notable example of high- 
minded patriotism, which we cannot forbear quoting. It seems 
that her large, newly built mansion had become the centre of 
works which the British had converted into a fort. Opposite, 
and on a higher hill, was a smaller and older farmhouse, to 
which Mrs. Motte had retired upon the intrusion of the enemy 
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Here Lee and Marion took position with their forces, and 
invested the fort, hoping to force it to surrender before succor 
could come to its relief. Lord Rawdon’s near approach made it 
necessary to hasten operations, and regretfully the two American 
commanders agreed that the only way to compel a surrender 
would be to fire the fort, which necessarily involved the destruc- 
tion of Mrs. Motte’s elegant residence. Hesitatingly they in- 
formed the lady of the painful duty incumbent upon them of 
destroying her property. ‘Mrs. Motte not only assented, but 
declared that she was “gratified with the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the good of her country, and should view the 
approaching scene with delight.” Shortly after she sent for Lee, 
and presenting him with a bow and arrows which had been 
imported from India, requested that they might be used to convey 
combustible matter to the house’, Mrs. Ellet adds, after giving 
an animated account of the affair:—‘If ever a situation in real 
life afforded a fit subject for poetry, by filling the mind with a 
sense of moral grandeur, it was that of Mrs. Motte contemplating 
the spectacle of her home in flames, and rejoicing in the triumph 
secured to her countrymen, the benefit to her native land, by her 
surrender of her own interest to the public service’. 

But it was not always woman’s active codperation and approval 
that lent force to the blows with which the American sought to 
drive back the invader of his country’s rights. Her very help- 
lessness, and the cruel persecutions to which her innocence was 
exposed, did more than aught else to convince the patriots of 
the stern necessity that lay upon them to conquer, if they would 
ever taste again the blessedness of security and peace. In 1780 
occurred the Caldwell Tragedy, which, says one of the journals 
of the day, ‘has raised the resolution of the country to the 
highest pitch’. Rev. James Caldwell was the pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation at Elizabethtown. His church had 
been burned by a band of British and Tories, and he was forced 
to find a temporary home at Connecticut Flats. One morning the 
report came that a large company of the enemy were approaching, 
and the minister, knowing to what an extent he had incurred their 
hostility, in haste harnessed horses to a large baggage-wagon, and 
besought his wife to make her escape, with himself and their six 
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children, while it was yet possible to make the attempt. Secure 
in a conviction of her own inoffensive conduct, and_ believing 
that no man could be cruel enough to harm a woman in the 
discharge of her maternal duties, she refused to abandon their 
home to plunder, and quietly resumed her place in the nursery, 
after expediting the flight of her husband and three older 
children. When the soldiery came up, she had just handed the 
infant to its nurse; a ruffian approached close to the window, 
and taking deliberate aim at the mother, fired off his gun and 
instantly killed her. Even her lifeless remains were not left 
undisturbed, but her dress was cut open and her pockets rifled of 
their contents. Strange to say, this barbarous and cold-blooded 
murder was not the work of savages, but of men calling them- 
selves Christian and civilized. At all events it had a marvellous 
effect in arousing the public mind to a full sense of the cruel 
nature of the warfare being waged against them, and went far 
towards nerving them to meet bravely the issues of the contest in 
which they were engaged. But it was undeniable that the policy 
of the British Government had enlisted in its cause hordes of 
veritable savages, restrained by no motives such as move even 
the nominal Christian, and the war-whoop of the Indian was 
heard in all the frontier settlements, sending thrills of horror to 
the most stout-hearted, and how much more to the helpless 
women and children. The murder of Miss Jane McCrea had 
occurred the spring before, and created a sensation in Europe as 
well as America. The vision of the beautiful young creature, 
held by her long fair hair at arm’s length, and murdered by a 
painted savage, long haunted the imagination of other than the 
children who heard it first from their nurse’s lips. The simple 
faith with which the poor girl had entrusted herself to the hands 
of such a guide, believing him to be the envoy of her lover, 
added pathos to the tale, which was repeated with deepest feeling 
far and near; and, in sooth, the reproach of employing such 
allies has never yet been wiped from England’s escutcheon. For 
seven years the lovely Mohawk valley continued to be but a 
bloody battle-field, and its peacefully inclined citizens could 
not lie down to sleep with any assurance that their rest would 
not be broken by the wild ery of the savage, and their eyes 
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greeted by the flames of their own barns and dwelling 
houses. The massacres of Wyoming and Cherry Valley have 
not: had greater publicity than their horrors deserved, yet 
the story is too painful and too complicated to enter upon in this 
place. 

Out of many incidents told in illustration of the high-hearted 
courage shown by women of the period, we select one or two 
examples of peculiar interest and beauty. ‘One young girl, 
Miss Langston, residing in Laurens District, South Carolina, 
having heard by accident that the “ Bloody Scout” were about to 
visit the Elder settlement where her brother and some friends 
were living, determined at all hazards to give them warning. 
She was obliged to leave her home alone, by stealth, and at the 
dead hour of night. Many miles were to be traversed, and the 
road lay through woods, and over marshes and creeks where the 
conveniences of bridges and foot-logs were wanting. She walked 
rapidly on, heedless of slight difficulties; but her heart almost 
failed her when she came to the banks of the Tyger — a deep and 
rapid stream, rendered more dangerous by the rains that had 
lately fallen. But the thought of personal danger weighed 
lightly with her; she resolved to accomplish her purpose or 
perish in the attempt. She entered the water; but when in the 
middle of the ford, became bewildered and doubtful which 
direction to take. The hoarse rush of the waters, which were up 
to her neck, the blackness of the night, the utter solitude around 
her, the uncertainty lest the next step would engulf her past 
help, confused her, and she wandered some time in the channel 
without knowing whither to turn her steps. But the energy of. 
a resolute will, under the care of Providence, sustained her. 
Having with difficulty reached the other side, she lost no time 
in hastening to her brother, informed him and his friends of the 
preparations made to surprise and destroy them, and urged him 
to send his men instantly in different directions to arouse and 
warn the neighborhood. The soldiers had just returned from a 
fatiguing excursion, and complained that they were faint from 
want of food. The noble girl, not satisfied with what she had 
done, was ready to help them still further, by providing food 
and refreshment immediately. Though wearied, wet, and shiver- 
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ing with cold, she at once set about her preparations. A few 
boards were taken from the roof of the house, a fire was kindled 
with them, and in a few minutes a hoe-cake, partly baked, avas 
broken into pieces, and thrust into the shot-pouches of the men. 
Thus provisioned, the little company hastened to give the alarm 
to their neighbors, and did so in time for all to make their escape. 
At a later period, the father of Miss Langston incurred the 
displeasure of the loyalists in consequence of the active services 
of his sons in their country’s cause. A party came to his house 
with the desperate design of putting to death all the men of the 
family. The sons were absent, but the feeble old man was in 
their power. One of the company drew a pistol and deliberately 
levelled it at his breast. Suddenly a shriek was heard, and his 
young daughter sprang between her aged parent and the fatal 
weapon. The brutal soldier roughly ordered her to get out of 
the way, or the contents of the pistol would be instantly lodged 
in her own heart. She did not heed the threat, but clasping her 
arms tightly around the old man’s neck, declared that her own 
body should first receive the ball aimed at his heart. There are 
few human beings, even of the most depraved, entirely insensible 
to all generous impulses, On this occasion, the conduct of the 
daughter, so determined to shield her father’s life by the sacrifice 
of her own, touched the heart even of a member of the “ Bloody 
Scout”, and Langston was spared ’. 

Our second example is that of Mrs. Van Alstine, a matron of 
Canajohane, New York. Her family having been robbed by 
the Indians of all winter supplies of food and clothing, besides 
the farm-stock, she courageously ventured to the Indian settle- 
ment, attended only by her son, a boy of sixteen years, and 
demanded the restitution of her property. The squaws alone 
being at home, she succeeded by means of stratagem and intimi- 
dation together.’ ‘The mother and son now drove back as fast 
as possible. They reached home late in the evening, and passed 
a sleepless night, dreading instant pursuit and a night-attack 
from the irritated savages. Soon after daylight the alarm was 
given that the Indians were within view and coming towards the 
house. Van Alstine saw no course to escape from their ven- 


1 Domestic History of the Revolution, p. 247. 
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geance but to give up whatever they wished to take back ; but 
his intrepid wife was determined on an effort at least to retain 
her property. As they came near, she begged her husband not 
to show himself, for she knew they would immediately fall upon 
him, but to leave the matter in her hands. The intruders took 
their course first to the stables, and bidding all the rest remain 
within doors, the matron went out alone, followed to the door by all 
her family, weeping, and entreating her not toexpose herself. Going 
to the stable, she inquired in the Indian language what the men 
wanted. The reply was “our horses”. She said boldly, “They 
are ours. You came and took them without right. They are 
ours, and we mean to keep them”. The chief now came forward 
threateningly, and approached the door. Mrs. Van Alstine placed 
herself against it, telling him she would not give up the animals 
they had raised. He succeeded in pulling her from the door, 
and drew out the plug which fastened it, which she snatched 
from his hand, pushing him away. He then stepped back and 
presented his rifle, threatening to shoot her if she did not move ; 
but she kept her position, opening her neck-handkerchief and 
bidding him shoot if he dared. It might be that the Indian 
feared punishment from his allies for any such act of violence, 
or that he was moved with admiration of her intrepidity. He 
hesitated, looked at her for a moment, and then slowly dropped 
his gun, uttering in his native language expressions implying his 
conviction that the evil one must help her, and saying to his 
companions that she was a brave woman and they would not 
molest her. Giving a shout, by way of expressing their appro- 
bation, they departed from the premises. On their way they 
called at the house of Colonel Frey, and related their adventure, 
saying that the white woman’s courage had saved her and her 
property, and were there fifty such brave women as the wife of 
“ Big Tree”, the Indians would never have troubled the inhabi- 
tants of the Mohawk Valley’. 

That faculty called woman-wit was often exercised with the 
best practical results. After the battle of Long Island, when the 
British were enclosing New York, and it had been decided that 
the American troops had best make good their retreat, General 
Putnam was the last to depart. It is said that he would 
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certainly have been intercepted and cut off, but for the finesse of 
Mrs. Murray, an accomplished lady, who managed to detain the 
pursuers by means of a collation and lively chat, until the object 
of their pursuit had safely escaped. The same device had equal 
success on occasion of Colonel Tarleton’s raid upon Charlottesville 
and Monticello, Virginia, for the purpose of capturing Jefferson, 
the Governor of Virginia, and the Legislature there assembled. 
At the house of Colonel Walker, twelve miles from the town, 
and on their direct route, the raiders paused, taking prisoner 
several legislators who were visiting the family. Several others, 
however, escaped, and the British officer was easily beguiled into 
partaking of a feast such as the Virginia ladies well know how 
to spread, until intelligence had been conveyed to the intended 
victims, and the boastful Tarleton had naught to do but to 
return baffled to his superior officer, thoroughly chagrined at the 
inglorious report he was compelled to make of his adventure. 
Both prudence and presence of mind gave point to the intrepid 
action of the heroine of ‘Green Spring’, which we quote from 
Mrs. Ellet’s statement. ‘About two hundred men, commanded 
by Colonel Clarke, of the Georgia Volunteers, having received 
intelligence that a larger body of Tory militia was recruiting for 
the horse service, under the command of Ferguson, determined 
to attempt to rout them. The Americans stopped for refresh-. 
ment at the house of Captain Dillard, who was with them as a 
volunteer, and were entertained with milk and potatoes. They 
marched on, hearing that a scouting party was in advance of 
Ferguson’s station, and eficamped for the night at Green Spring. 
The same evening, Ferguson, with a party, arrived at Dillard’s, 
and made inquiries respecting Clarke and his men. Mrs. Dillard 
replied that they had been gone a long time, and at the bidding 
of the officers prepared supper. Going to and from the kitchen, 
she overheard much of their conversation, and ascertained that 
they knew where Clarke was encamped, and were to pursue him, 
with a view to a surprise, as soon as they had taken their meal. 
No time was to be lost. She hurried the supper, and as soon as 
the officers had sat down, slipped out by a back door. Late and 
dark as it was, her determination was to go herself and apprise 
Clarke of his danger, in the hope of being in time for him to 
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make a safe retreat; for she believed that the enemy were too 
numerous to justify a battle. She went to the stable, bridled a 
young horse, and, without saddle, mounted and rode with all 
possible speed to the place described. It was about half an hour 
before day when she came, in full gallop, to one of the videttes, 
by whom she was immediately conducted to Col. Clarke. She 
called to the Colonel, breathless with eagerness and haste, “ Be 
in readiness either to fight or run ; the enemy will be upon you 
immediately, and they are strong!” In an instant every man 
was up, and no moments were lost in preparing for action. The 
intelligence came just in time to put the Whigs in readiness, 
Ferguson had detached Dunlap, with two hundred picked mounted 
men, to engage Clarke and keep him employed till his arrival. 
These rushed in full charge into the American camp; but the 
surprise was on their part. They were met hand to hand, with 
a firmness they had not anticipated. Their confusion was in- 
creased by the darkness, which rendered it hard to distinguish 
friend from foe. The battle was warm for fifteen or twenty 
ininutes, when the Tories gave way’. 

The account of Mrs. Thomas’s heroism is very similar, but so 
spirited that we indulge in its recital. ‘The wife of Colonel 
Thomas, who was a prisoner at Ninety-six, went to visit him and 
her two sons, his companions in rigorous captivity. By chance 
she heard a Tory woman say to some others: “To-morrow night 
the loyalists intend to surprise the rebels at Cedar Spring.” She 
was thrilled with alarm at this intelligence; the Cedar Spring 
was within a few miles of her house ; the Whigs were posted there, 
and among them were some of her own children. Her resolution 
was taken at once; she determined to apprise them of the enemy’s 
intention, before the blow could be struck. Bidding a hasty 
adieu to her husband and sons, she was upon the road as quickly 
as possible; rode the intervening distance of nearly sixty miles 
the next day, and arrived in time to bring information to her 
friends of the impending danger. ‘The moment they knew what 
was to be expected, a brief consultation was held, and measures 
were immediately taken for defence. The soldiers withdrew a 
short distance from their camp-fires, which were prepared to burn 
as brightly as possible. The men selected suitable positions in 
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the surrounding woods. Their preparations were just completed, 
when they heard in the distance, amid the silence of night, 
the cautious advance of the foe. Slowly and warily they came 
on, until they were already within the glare of the blazing fires ; 
they supposed the intended victims wrapt in heavy slumber ; they 
heard but the crackling of the flames, and the hoarse murmur of 
the wind as it swept through the pine-trees. Giving the signal for 
the onset, they rushed toward the fires, eager for slaughter; but 
suddenly the flashes and shrill reports of rifles revealed the hidden 
patriots. To their consternation, they found themselves assailed 
in the rear by the party they had expected to strike unawares. 
Thrown into utter confusion by this unexpected reception, over- 
whelming defeat was the consequence to the loyalists’. 

Such depth of enthusiasm as the women of America manifested 
is almost sure to appear somewhere in exaggerated form ; and so, 
in a few cases, women were seen to lay aside the delicacy of their 
sex, and assume the functions of man in a fashion, whose only 
excuse can be found in the genuine patriotism which induced them 
thus to forget themselves. Deborah Sampson is a most 
remarkable example of a woman, who, for three years, discharged 
all the duties of a soldier, without betraying herself by any sign 
of weakness or inefficiency. Her sex was never discovered, 
until upon occasion of a severe spell of illness, when her secret 
became known to the surgeon who attended her. This, however, 
he did not betray until after her perfect restorationto health. 
Without consultation, he then sent her, with a note explaining 
the circumstances, to General Washington himself. By this time, 
fully aware of the predicament into which she was thrown, the 
poor girl was overwhelmed with confusion, and said that if the 
revered chieftain had spoken one word in reproach she would 
have fallen senseless at his feet. But he forbore to speak the 
dreaded word, and with her discharge a sufficient sum of money 
was enclosed to defray her expenses until she should be able to 
obtain some more suitable means of livelihood. Afterwards she 
received a pension as a Revolutionary soldier, but married, and 
demeaned herself always as a modest, sober matron, in no wise 
reminding her neighbors, by her manners, of the eccentricities of 
her youth. Several romantic episodes are connected with her 
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military career, one of which is the fact that a wealthy young 
lady having fallen in love with the handsome soldier, offered to 
bestow upon him her fortune as well as hand. Although 
lamenting the awkwardness of the adventure, not even gratitude 
could wrest from the resolute girl her treasured secret; but 
making the best excuse she could, she managed to slip away from 
her admirer, and took refuge in a yet more rigid performance of 
soldierly duty. 

But amid all the facts preserved which invest the women of 
that day with piety, patriotism, and every attribute of noble 
character, ever and anon crops forth, even from the midst of 
gravest disquisition, some little stroke of feminine wit; the 
record of some word spoken, as words will be spoken when a 
woman’s soul is stirred, and she uses her tongue, the only weapon 
she feels to be peculiarly her own, with freedom ; then we smile, 
perhaps not approvingly, but pleasantly withal ; for the stroke of 
nature hits, we feel its force, and henceforth are at home, our 
sympathies being touched. When women seem endowed with 
qualities of so lofty a nature, it is almost a relief to see them guilty 
of little imprudences or follies born of warm-hearted impulse. 
We like these small failings that prove their kinship to erring 
humanity, and show that these very heroines of history were 
women to the core. How enjoyable, for instance, is the repartee 
of the Carolinian lady, who, in reply to a sarcastic remark from 
Colonel Tarleton that he would like to see her heroic friend 
Colonel Washington, said: ‘If you had looked behind you, Colonel 
Tarleton, at the battle of the Cowpens, you would have had that 
pleasure’. Of a different kind, but equally pointed, was the retort 
of Mrs. Dissosway, of Staten Island, to the British officer who 
tried to bribe her into persuading her brother, Captain Randolph 
(a redoubted soldier), to retire from the army, by promising, on 
that condition, to release her imprisoned husband. She replied 
with a look of scorn; and drawing up her tall figure, added, 
‘And if I could, think you that General Washington has but one 
Captain Randolph in his army ?’ 

When a foraging officer demanded the corn-house key from a 
farmer’s wife, and, upon her refusal, brandished his sword, in 
reply she flourished an oven-peel, and asked scornfully, ‘If he 
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drew his sword upon women?’ The discomfited warrior could 
but smile and disappear. 

Again, in North Carolina, after Gage’s defeat, when Greene 
had come to them as a deliverer, the dear creatures pleased them- 
selves, if they did not better the cause, by decking their persons 
in everything green that could be found. Ribbons and feathers 
of that color became the fashion of the day; and during the 
absence of their protectors, the Whig ladies frequently wore 
mourning, or at least a badge of crape. One young girl, on 
hearing of a success achieved by the arms of the patriots, and 
being yet surrounded by enemies, could not contain her joy, but 
put her mouth to the chimney, and shouted her exultation up the 
flue, in default of sympathizing ears. Silly, nonsensical the act 
was, but natural and girlish none the less. 

Pleasant would it be to tarry longer among these Revolutionary 
scenes, but enough has surely been said to designate the type of 
woman to which our female ancestors belonged, if even so much 
were needed ; for, is not the record of their virtues yet green in 
the remembrance of every native-born American? Is not the 
tradition of the large-hearted hospitality, unaffected cordiality, 
and simple honesty of our Revolutionary mothers yet cherished 
among us as a precious legacy? 

And now, as after so many years of trial and political bondage, 
the hope of constitutional freedom again dawns upon us, to 
gladden the opening of our Republic’s second century, shall we 
not set forth anew to emulate their sturdy virtues? Let us see 
to it that we eschew softness and love of pleasure, seeking through 
paths of virtue and self-denial to attain moral rectitude and 
vigor for ourselves and ours. If so, we may yet live to proclaim 
joyfully, ‘that the lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places’; in 
nothing rejoicing so much as to see that the rising generation is 
no whit likely to become degenerate, and dishonor the relationship 
which many of them so proudly trace to the Women of the 
Revolution. 
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Art. II].—1. The History of France. By Eyere Evans Crowe, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longman. 1858. 


2. Saint Louis and Calvin. By M. Guizot. Macmillan & 
Co. 1868. 


Everybody knows that a man is, in some degree, the mirror 
of his times; that they act and react upon one another just in 
proportion as the man himself is great or small. ‘ My friend’, 
said Faust to the student who was waxing eloquent over the 
spirit of bygone ages, ‘my friend, the times which are gone are 
like a book with seven seals; and what you call the spirit of 
past ages, is but the spirit of this or that worthy gentleman in 
whose mind those ages are reflected ’. 

It is, of course, beyond our limits in a review, to dwell upon 
the times when the feudal yielded to the monarchical spirit ; 
when the whole religious and political state of Western Europe 
underwent a change. This marvellous change in Church and 
State was effected quietly, and through the influence of one who 
was, at the same time, a respecter of feudal rights, and a religious 
devotee. We refer to the heavenly-minded and illustrious king, 
Saint Louis of France. Looking upon some of his acts, as we 
do, through the light of later centuries, we may be tempted, at 
times, to think of him as a fanatical enthusiast or a weak-minded 
bigot ; but we have only to remember that he was a monarch of 
the thirteenth century, surrounded by rough, godless, and super- 
stitious barons, among whom right was utterly ignored, and 
religion debased into sanctioning the worst actions. Although 
the whole theory of asceticism may be repugnant to us, we can 
scarcely fail to admire the spirit of one who, in such an age, and 
while himself often practising the asceticism of a monk, was so 
deeply and avowedly religious, that he rose above the principles 
of State and Church craft, and recognized the difference between 
the interests of a pure religion, and the advancement of the lux- 
urious and corrupt clergy by whom he was surrounded. ‘The 
priests of that day’, says the historian, ‘ were so despised by the 
laity, that they looked down upon them as if they had been Jews, 
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saying, “I’d rather be a priest than do so and so”.’ The jour- 


neys of the legates of the Holy See were conducted on such a 
scale of magnificence, that they were justly dreaded by their un- 
fortunate entertainers. ‘ Wherever they went’, says Abbé Fleury, 
‘they exacted magnificent entertainment from the bishops and 
abbots; and in order to defray these expenses, the monasteries 
were sometimes even compelled to sell the sacred vessels from 
their churches’. Our hearts turn witha feeling of honest delight 
to the figure of the one man of the age, who measured all things 
by their relation to duty, and who, although in the flower of youth, 
and monarch of a great nation, saw the vanity of all earthly 
glories, and felt himself ‘ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye’, 
Saint Louis was only twelve years old when his father, Louis 
the Lion, died of a fever, taken in his last campaign against the 
heretics of the South. The name of ‘The Lion’ was not, as we 
all know, bestowed upon Louis VIII. for his superabundant 
courage, as he was, indeed, weak both in body and spirit ; but it 
was given him, only a few hours before his death, in fulfilment 
of an ancient prophecy. The last act of his life was to bind 
those around his bedside by a solemn oath to ‘ consecrate his son 
as their monarch, and to confide him to the care of his mother’. 
Blanche, the Queen-mother, was at Paris when she heard the 
news of her husband’s death. She foresaw that a regency of nine 
years would try the strength of the additions which had been 
made to the kingly power, and therefore determined to claim the 
authority herself. She knew that her Spanish origin would be 
unfavorable to her cause in the eyes of the French nobility ; but, 
on the other hand, she was supported by the Cardinal Legate, and 
she could rely upon one of the highest vassals of the kingdom, 
Thibaud, Count of Champagne. Thibaud was one of the most 
noted men of the day. A brilliant knight, a clever poet, and a 
strong adherent of feudal rights, he had quarrelled with the late 
King, while at the same time he wrote love-verses to the Queen. 
The feeling of the nobility had become so embittered towards 
Thibaud, that they not only said that his songs had touched the 
heart of Blanche, but actually dared to accuse her of receiving 
his aid in the assassination of her husband. The suspicion seems 
never tu have raised its voice above a cowardly whisper, and 
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historians allude to it only as an instance of the violent passions 
that were roused between the two factions. 

The nobles were incensed against Thibaud because he aban- 
doned their party and did homage tothe young King. Mortified 
and weakened by his desertion, some of the principal barons of 
France united to attack him and seize his estates of Champagne ; 
“whereupon ’, says Guizot, ‘the Queen-regent, with her young 
son, came to his rescue, and arriving near Troyes, commanded 
the barons in the King’s name to retire. “If you have any 
complaint against the Count of Champagne”, said she, “ present 
it, and I will grant you justice.” ‘“ We will not plead before 
you”, was their scornful reply. ‘ We know it is the way of 
women to fix their choice above all men upon the man who has 
killed their husband”.’ But in spite of this cruel insult the 
barons left the field. Humbled, but not disheartened, the nobles 
determined to intercept the court on its return from the South to 
Paris, and to seize the person of the young King. This attempt 
was frustrated by the burghers of Paris, who, dreading the in- 
creasing power of the great lords, flocked in a body to Mont- 
thiery, where Louis then was, and bore him with shouts and 
songs to his capital. ‘The sainted King told me’, says Joinville, 
‘that the inhabitants came with a large force of armed men, 
and in such numbers that the road was filled with them. They 
besought the Lord to grant the King long life and prosperity, 
and protection against his enemies’. This incident was calcu- 
lated to produce a lasting impression upon the mind of the 
young Louis. The recollection of his nobles seeking to tear him 
away from his beloved mother, and the common people becoming 
his deliverers, was never forgotten. 

The wise, careful, and righteous training of his mother, 
although it may not, as some historians aver, account for the 
profoundly Christian character of Louis IX., must, nevertheless, 
have exercised a great influence’ in the development of his moral 
and religious nature. ‘Madame used to say’, the King often 
repeated, ‘that if I were sick unto death, and could only be 
cured by committing some mortal sin, she would let me die 
rather than utterly offend my Creator’. Blanche herself took 
charge of the education of Louis until he reached his fourteenth 
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year. ‘She then gave him a strict and careful preceptor, who 
followed him about everywhere, even in his amusements, by 
wood or stream, so that he might be always teaching him, 
and who even sometimes used to beat him, which he bore with 
patience’, say the contemporary chronicles. 

Although the rule of Blanche was wise and firm, during her, 
son’s minority, the feudal chiefs were discontented, and openly 
declared themselves antagonistic both to her and her ally 
Thibaud. In order to bribe the Count back to their party, the 
Duke of Brittany (surnamed Manclerk, from his hatred of 
priests), offered his daughter Yolande in marriage to the Count. 
The wedding-day was fixed, the bride decked for the ceremony, 
the priest waiting, when Thibaud received a note from the 
young King, evidently dictated by Blanche, requiring him, ‘for 
the dearness he bore all he loved in France’, to break off this 
alliance ; and, without a moment’s hesitation, he obeyed. This 
incensed Manclerk and all the baronage of the kingdom; they 
instantly declared war against Thibaud, and such was their per- 
secution of him that he was forced to seek refuge in Paris, and 
take a vow to go on the Crusade, as a penance for his alleged 
crime of murdering the King, Louis the Lion. 

Blanche was one of those women who possessed an imperious 
desire to govern, not only the external acts, but the affections of 
those around her. Her masculine and energetic will would have 
all to bow before it. Hence, we find her, when Louis was nine- 
teen years old, determining to arrange a matrimonial alliance for 
him ; which she no sooner accomplished, than she managed to 
embitter, by violent fits of jealousy. Louis is represented at 
that time as being ‘handsome, though with that kind of beauty 
which indicates moral rather than physical strength. He had 
delicate and refined features, a brilliant complexion, and fair hair, 
shining and abundant, which, through Isabella, he inherited 
from his ancestors, the Counts of Hainault. He was a man of 
refined tastes and high spirits; he loved amusement; delighted 
in games of all sorts and in hunting; was fond of dogs and 
falcons ; took pleasure in rich clothes and furniture’. After his 
marriage to Margaret, eldest daughter of Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Provence, Louis renounced his former pleasures, and 
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devoted himself to the duties of a Christian and a king. The 
violent jealousy of the Queen-mother was the one cloud in his 
sky. She resorted to the smallest feminine devices to prevent 
their being alone together. They were compelled to have re- 
course to stolen interviews, in order to avoid her anger; and 
always made their attendants warn them of her approach, so that 
she might not surprise them together. ‘The cruelty of the 
Queen-mother to Queen Margaret was’, says Joinville, ‘so great, 
that she would not allow her son to enjoy his wife’s companion- 
ship alone, if she could prevent it. The favorite abode of the 
King and Queen was at Pontoise, because there the apartments 
of the King were above those of the Queen; and they had 
arranged so well, that they used to sit and talk on a winding 
_ staircase which led from one story to the other; and they 
had contrived all so cleverly, that when the King’s guard 
saw the Queen-mother coming to the apartment of her son the 
King, they used to knock with their rods against his door, and 
the King would come running to his own room, that his mother 
might find him there. Likewise, the guard of Queen Margaret 
learned to apprise their mistress when her mother-in-law was ap- 
proaching, in order that she might be in her own apartment. 
Once, when the King was sitting beside the Queen his wife, 
who had been in great peril of child-birth, the Queen-mother 
entered, and saying, “Come away, you can do nothing here,” 
took him by the hand and carried him off. Whereupon Queen 
Margaret cried out, “ Alas! you will not let me see my lord 
whether I am living or dying!” and fainted, so that they 
thought she was dead ; and the King, who believed that she was 
dead, returned, and after great difficulty she was restored ’. 

We are often tempted to be surprised at the influence which 
Queen Blanche maintained over her son, and to fancy that 
although a great and good king, he was too weak and yielding 
ason. His home must have been made wretched by her constant 
surveillance, and by her exacting, domineering temper ; and Louis, 
as many other wise and good men have done, bore the annoyance 
rather than quarrel with the shrew. Like that royal henpecked 
husband, ‘ Good King Robert’, he was forever saying to himself, 
‘ Let us have peace, though it cost a little high’; and so Blanche 
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ruled both him and his wife with her rod of nettles to the end, 
and had her own way in the household. But when a principle 
was at stake, Louis was quite as inflexible as his mother, and 
held his own right royally. 

The year after the marriage of Louis was marked by an event 
characteristic of him and his times. The incident gives some 
idea of the superstition of the age, with which the King was fully 
imbued. In 1237, Baldwin, the Latin claimant of the throne of 
Constantinople, came to the court of France with the true Crown 
of Thorns of our Saviour. He offered it to the pious monarch 
for an enormous sum, and Louis was eager to purchase the 
treasure. There were, however, difficulties to be overcome. To 
deal in relics was forbidden by the Church, and such barter had 
received the hard name of simony. But a clever advocate is no 
modern development. Then, as now, there were wise heads, 
ready to contrive that the King should have his way, and be an 
obedient son of the Church at the same time. This simple device 
was adopted: Baldwin should present the crown to his friend 
Louis as a free gift and token of love; while the tender-hearted 
French king, touched by the misfortunes of the displaced em- 
peror, should bestow upon him a sum of money as a token of 
gratitude and sympathy. This little farce being satisfactorily 
enacted, on a hot day in August, we see the King of France, 
bare-headed, and bare-footed, walking from Paris to receive and 
carry upon his shoulders the gift of Baldwin to the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. ‘It was a sight to be noted’, says the chronicler, 
‘that procession of bishops and nobles, common people and 
children, all uncovered and with bare feet, chanting litanies as they 
followed their saintly king, with his long locks and bended head, 
bearing, in company with his brother Robert, the chest of the 
Sacred Crown’. From the Cathedral of Nétre Dame, he con- 
veyed the treasure to the Sainte Chapelle, a gem-like structure 
which Louis raised expressly to receive it, and whose beauty is 
now invested with a greater interest than ever, from its having 
escaped the fire of the Communists: the Conciergerie and the 
Palais de Justice were burning so close to it that the flames might 
have licked its walls, yet not one of its stained glass windows 
were injured. 
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But France was soon to become the theatre of more momentous 
events than bargaining for relics and building shrines for their 
reception. All Europe was echoing with sounds of strife. The 
Christian world had not renounced the hope of freeing the Holy 
Sepulchre from the grasp of the Mussulman. The politicians of 
France and England refused to give any aid either to the Saracens 
or their fellow-Christians of the East. ‘ As to the infidels’, they 
said, ‘let the dogs worry and kill one another’; and as to their 
fellow-Christians, ‘they would give them their prayers, but by 
no means sacrifice their lives’, Louis was already absorbed in 
the thought of leading an expedition to the Holy Land. ‘As 
early as 1239’, says Guizot, ‘some of the principal vassals, with 
whom he had just concluded advantageous treaties—the Counts 
of Champagne, Bretagne, and Macon—started for Palestine at 
the head of an army of Crusaders, numbering [so it is said] fifteen 
hundred knights and forty thousand squires. Louis was not 
content simply with encouraging and promoting this enterprise. 
“ He desired”, says De Tillemont, “that Amaury de Montford, 
his constable, should, in this war, serve Jesus Christ in his 
stead.” Therefore he gave a sum of money, for which Amaury 
thanked him on his knees. That is, he did him homage after 
the custom of the time’. 

Louis was diverted, for a time, from his hope of becoming a 
Crusader, by troubles nearer home; and he was soon called upon 
to renew the contest against feudalism which began in his boy- 
hood. He resolved to invest his brother Alphonse with the title 
of Count of Poitou, and to give him at the same time the terri- 
tories of Auvergne. In order to perform this double ceremony, 
the King assembled at Saumur all his noble vassals, lay and 
ecclesiastic. Joinville, who was present at the magnificent feast 
given on this occasion, thus describes it, as quoted by Guizot : 
‘The King gave this feast in the halls of Saumur, which the 
great King of England’ had erected, it was said, for his own 
banquets. This edifice is built after the fashion of cloisters 
belonging to the White Monks, but I doubt if any cloisters 
could ever have been nearly so large. And I will tell you why 
I think so: in that aisle of the hall at Saumur, where the King 
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banqueted, surrounded by all his knights and officers, who occu- 
pied a great deal of space, there was a table where twenty bishops 
and archbishops were feasted. And beyond the bishops and 
archbishops, there was another table at which was the Queen- 
mother Blanche ; this was at the further end of the cloisters, and 
not where the King was eating. In waiting upon Queen Blanche 
were the Count of Boulogne, afterward King of Portugal, the 
good Count of St. Pol, and a German, aged about eighteen, who 
was said to be the son of the holy Elizabeth of Thuringia. On 
this account, it was said that Queen Blanche used to kiss him on 
the forehead, out of religious devotion, because she thought his 
mother must many times have kissed him there. At the further- 
most part of the cloister, moreover, there were kitchens, butteries, 
pantries, and other offices; from this part bread, meat and wine 
were served out to the King and Queen. In the other aisles, 
and in the open space in the centre of the cloisters, there feasted 
such a harvest of good knights, that I could not attempt to 
number them ; and the people who looked on said they had never 
seen such a number of surcoats and other vestments of cloth of 
gold at any banquet as there were there; and they say that above 
three thousand knights and cavaliers were present’. 

But, in the midst of all this splendor, Louis sat distrustful and 
sad. A confidential letter had been received by his mother, con- 
taining the unpleasant warning that a conspiracy had been 
formed among the powerful lords of La Marche, La Saintonge, 
and L’Angoumois, who intended to refuse homage to Alphonse, 
and thus rebel against the King himself. At length the feasting 
was over, and they all took horse for Poictiers, where Alphonse 
was to receive the royal gifts and the homage of his vassals, 
Among these vassals was Hugh de la Marche, who rode black- 
browed and fierce towards Poictiers. He resolved never to 
acknowledge Alphonse as his suzerain. Although too weak to 
offer violence, he managed to prevent the return of Louis to 
Paris by a show of force; so that the King was compelled to 
seek an interview with the Count and his haughty wife Isabella, 
and to grant terms of some kind in order to get home again. 

The proud Countess, widow of the late King John of England, 
and mother of the reigning sovereign Henry III., was in a fury 
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of indignation at finding herself placed in rank below a mere 
Countess of Poictiers. In a letter quoted by Guizot, the original 
of which is in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, a stormy scene 
between the Count and Countess on this subject is given. ‘ Did 
you not perceive’, said she, ‘that when, in order to gratify your 
King and Queen, I waited three days at Poictiers, and then 
appeared before them in their chamber, the King was seated on 
one side of the bed, and the Queen, with the Countess of 
Chartres and her sister the Abbess, at the other, and they never 
summoned me to sit beside them? They did it designedly, to 
disgrace me before all these people. And neither on my entrance 
nor my departure did they so much as rise from their seats, 
putting me to shame, as you must have seen yourself. I can 
scarcely speak of it, so overcome am I with grief and shame. I 
shall die of it; it is even worse than the loss of our lands, of 
which they have so disgracefully robbed us. But at least, by 
God’s grace, they shall repent of this, or I may see them miser- 
able in their turn, and deprived of their own lands as I am of 
mine. And for this end, I, for my part, will strive whilst I have 
life, even though it should cost me all that is mine’. 

‘ The Count ’, adds Queen Blanche’s secret correspondent, ‘ who 
is a good man, as you know, seeing the Countess in tears, said to 
her, deeply moved, “ Madame, give your commands, and I will 
do all that I can: be sure of that.” “If you do not,” said she, 
“you shall never enter my presence more, and I will never see 
you again.” Whereupon the Count, with many oaths, swore 
that he would do everything his wife desired ’. 

He was as good as his word. The following Christmas, 
Alphonse called together his vassals to hold high festival, and 
complete the act of feudal investiture. The great cathedral was 
filled with a large crowd, who listened to the solemn chants ; and 
in the castle great preparations were made for feasting and merri- 
ment. Alphonse received his guests as they arrived, and among 
the number, his mighty vassal, Hugh de la Marche, and 
his wife Isabella. Their presence seemed to promise har- 
mony, but none could fail to notice the gloomy countenance of 
Hugh ; silent and grave, with a defiant sneer upon his face, the 
haughty baron walked among the crowd. The day for rendering 
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the act of homage was now come. But, when Hugh de la 
Marche was called upon, he quickly stood before Alphonse, and 
in the presence of the assembled multitude said :—‘ I have been 
deceived ; never, never, I swear to you, will I hold myself your 
man. Against all right you have usurped this county of Poitou, 
the birthright of Richard of Cornwall, who has been fighting for 
you in Palestine, while you have been robbing him here’. With- 
out another word he sprang to his saddle, caused his men-at-arms 
to disperse roughly all who were in his way; rushed to the 
quarters his host had assigned him, set fire to them, joined his 
wife, and, followed by all his people, left Poictiers at full gallop. 

The war which was ushered in by this mad insult of De la 
Marche, lasted one year, and was, we need scarcely say, the last 
of the feudal wars. The arrogant Count was forced to beg for- 
giveness on his knees, ‘ at which’, say the chroniclers, ‘ the King, 
who could not contain himself at the sight, bade him arise, and 
forgave him frankly all the evil he had done’. It was in this 
war, which ended the contest between the crown and its vassals, 
that Louis first discovered himself to his people as a brave and 
heroic soldier. His brilliant personal valor gained for him the 
enthusiastic devotion of his troops; and the generous clemency 
with which he treated his vanquished foes, secured for him the 
admiration and respect of the world. Louis was not battling 
selfishly for an extension of his own power, but for a better 
system of government; he hated oppression and loved justice. 
He preferred peace to war; and his chief aim was, not his own 
agerandizement, but to secure the blessings of peace for his 
enemies, as well as for himself; and it was to accomplish this 
end that he negotiated successively with the Count de la Marche, 
the King of England, the Count of Toulouse, the King of 
Arragon, and the divers princes and lords who had been engaged 
in the war. The great changes which Louis effected both in 
church and state were accomplished, not so much by active war- 
fare, as, almost unconsciously to himself, by his virtuous life, and 
his inflexible regard for duty. ‘The treaty of Lorris’, says M. 
Félix Faure, quoted by Guizot, ‘ marked the end of all the feudal 
troubles so long as the reign of St. Louis lasted. He never 
again drew his sword save against the Mussulmans, those enemies 
of the faith and of Christian civilization’. 
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When Louis returned from this campaign, he was quite ill 
from exposure and want of proper food. The French people 
were in despair. The churches offered up fervent prayers for 
him ; all faces were sad and all hearts were full of anxious fore- 
bodings. Joinville tells the story in his own graphic way. 
‘The sickness grew ever worse’, he says, ‘and no hope was left. 
Just breathing, the good King lay, wasted in body, resigned and 
fearless in soul. In his clear, calm mind he revolved the pro- 
gress of the infidel arms, and the neglect and deadness of Chris- 
tendom on behalf of the land of Jesus. In his sick chamber, in 
subdued tones, they talked of the Tartar conquests, and of the 
barbarities to Christians in Palestine. The sick man‘ heard, but 
spoke not. They spoke to him, and he could not answer ; scarce 
any pulse, scarce any breath ; his kind eyes closed. So he lies, 
sinking away. Blanche, his mother, and Margaret, his wife, 
worn out with watching and weeping, have left him with the 
two hired nurse-women. One of them, from time to time, bends 
over him; more and more death-like grows his calm counte- 
nance; the smile of the departing soul, hovering there, is not 
yet fixed. “Does he still live?” reverently asks the other 
waiting-woman. The more eager of the two, who has been im- 
patiently waiting for the moment of death, listens, touches his 
wrist, holds a morsel of down to his nostrils, clasps her hands, 
and with upturned eyes, answers, “ Alas! it is all over.” Her 
companion springs to his bedside, holds back the sheet with 
which the first would have covered his face, and tries, in her 
turn, to discover how life and death stand within him ; patiently 
she listens, and patiently she presses his arm, stands a moment, 
her pallid lips parted; then cries with swimming lids, “ He 
lives, and will.live to confound the enemies of the Lord!” His 
vital power, just at the ebb, begins to swell again, as he heard, in 
his living death-trance, her glad ery, her bold prophecy ; his 
heart beats stronger, his lungs play again ; by-and-bye his voice 
comes, and his first words are, “ Bring me the red cross.” The 
last of the Crusaders assumes the badge of his Master’. 

The Queen-mother is said to have shown as much sorrow 
when she knew that he had taken the cross, as if she had seen 
him dead. Three years passed away after his recovery before he 
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was able to fulfil his pledge. During that time he labored to 
rouse all Europe to exertions in behalf of the Holy Land. He 
even, by what we should call a trick, enlisted his nobles as Cru- 
saders. This act is worthy of note, because it shows the moral 
tone of the age; for it was the act of the most truthful and 
conscientious man of his day. 

‘Louis invited his followers to meet him at mass before it was 
light. They came willingly, and each one was presented at the 
door with a coat, given in the King’s name, which he was 
requested to wear at the ceremony. All complied; on bended 
knees, with bowed heads, around the altar, they listened to the 
services of the Church in the dim waxen twilight. By-and-bye 
the rays of the morning struggled through the darkness and 
censer-smoke, and for the first time friend looked upward and 
smiled on friend. And in all faces there was surprise. Some 
looked blank, some fearful, some merry. What meant all this 
dumb show? It meant this: on each shoulder stood, indelible, 
the red cross. And as the secret became evident, and they 
awoke to the truth that with their new cloaks the pious monarch 
had bound them to the Crusade, anger, grief, trouble, joy, and 
wonder, in varied combinations, spoke from the silent faces of 
the group of courtiers, in the midst of whom stood silently the 
grave, calm, kindly king’. 

Before the departure of the champions of the Cross, Louis was 
destined to endure and withstand the opposition of all around 
him. Not only his mother and wife, but his wisest advisers, 
and even the Bishop of Paris, the same who in the crisis of his 
illness had given him the Crusader’s cross, all endeavored to 
dissuade him from his purpose. After exhausting every argu- 
ment, the Bishop, one day, in the presence of his mother and 
nobles, said to him :—‘ My lord the King, bethink you that when 
you received the cross, when suddenly and without due considera- 
tion you made this portentous vow, you were very feeble, and, to 
confess the truth, of clouded mind; your words, therefore, had 
not the weight of royal authority and verity. Our lord the Pope 
knows the requirements of your kingdom and the weakness of 
your bedily health, and he will very willingly grant you a 
dispensation’. ‘It may be so’, said Louis, mildly. ‘1 was not 
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in a state to act wisely, you say’; and, unfastening the cross from 
his shoulder, ‘ There, my lord Bishop, I place the cross with which 
I was invested in your hands again’. All present rejoiced and 
began to congratulate one another, when the King gravely con- 
tinued—‘And am I well now? Can I now judge wisely?’ 
‘Most wisely, beloved son and lord’. ‘ Well, I now ask to have 
my cross given back to me; and no food shall pass my lips until 
I am bound anew the sworn soldier of my Lord’. 

Louis possessed a soul of the purest refinement and the most 
exalted nobleness. He shrank instinctively from all tumult and 
strife; and yet, in all the recorded incidents of his life, we may 
trace, more or less distinctly, the tone of the prophet’s words: 
‘The Lord God will help me; therefore shall I not be con- 
founded, therefore have I set my face as a flint’. The weakness 
of the flesh was ever made subservient to the will of the Spirit ; 
his perfect obedience and utter submission to the divine will 
endured to the very end of his life, his chief aim being ever to 
follow humbly the all-perfect manhood of his beloved Lord, as 
he understood it. 

On the 12th of June, 1248, the King went to St. Denis, and 
there received the oriflamme and the pilgrim’s wallet and staff; 
he then went barefooted to Ndtre Dame to hear mass. Louis 
appointed his mother Regent of France during his absence, 
investing her with the fullest powers. Her leave-taking was 
full of tender love and sorrow. ‘O my fair son, my fair and 
gentle son!’ she said, ‘O my most dear son, my heart tells me 
that I shall never see thee more’. And one adds that, in spite 
of her high spirit and great courage, she fainted twice when she 
saw her son finally depart. His wife and three brothers were 
companions of the expedition, which numbered already a great 
multitude, of all classes, drawn together by a profound faith in 
the success of an enterprise which could boast of a leader who 
was at once so brave a warrior and so holy a pilgrim. 

It is not our purpose to accompany Louis in either of his cru- 
sades. The great work of his life was not accomplished by fighting, 
either at home orabroad. After suffering sickness, imprisonment, 
and defeat ; his strength wasted; many of his followers dead ; he 
reéntered. Paris, bowed with sorrow and self-reproach. He was 
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met by rejoicing people ; and while he mourned over frustrated 
hopes and defeated plans, he had been, all the while, unconsci- 
ously strengthening his hold on the love and in the hearts of his 
subjects. Every wounded soldier who returned home was 
enthusiastic about their good and loving king. Each one told 
some fresh story of his heroic self-sacrifice and fervent piety. At 
one time, when very ill and weak, Louis was urged to embark 
in one of the boats which was to sail slowly down the Nile, carry- 
ing the wounded and those who were dangerously ill; but he re- 
fused peremptorily, saying, ‘I will not be separated from my 
people in the hour of danger’; and when the time for starting 
came, he fainted several times from exhaustion. ‘They called 
to us, as we were sailing down the river’, says Joinville, ‘to say 
that we must wait for the King. But Louis persisted in his 
resolve ; he was one of the last to leave the camp; mounted ona 
small Arab horse covered with silk housings, he accompanied 
the rear-guard, watched over by Geoffrey of Sargines, who was by 
his side, and “defended me against the Saracens”, said Louis 
himself to Joinville, “like a good servant who drives off the 
flies from his master’s wine-cup”.’ When Louis was taken pris- 
oner, he bore the hardships of his lot with the utmost patience. 
‘When he was loaded with chains’, says Guizot, ‘ he was so ill 
and weak that he could not stand ; his teeth chattered, his face 
pallid and covered with sores, and he was so thin that his bones 
seemed as if they would start through his skin. All his clothes 
were lost, and he had nothing but just one green surtout which a 
poor fellow in his service stripped off and gave to him; he had 
but one attendant left, a man named Ysambert, who cooked for 
him, dressed and undressed him, even carried him about; and 
this man says that never did he see the King angry or cast down 
or complaining: on the contrary, he bore his own sufferings and 
the adversity of his followers with great patience, and prayed 
without ceasing’. The King’s self-sacrificing sympathy with the 
masses, his constant readiness to help and soothe their distresses, 
won upon the hearts of his people, as no great victories by the sword 
ever could have done; his love for them was the image and off- 
spring of divine love, taking him out of himself, and enabling 
him to accomplish utterly for them all that love can do or suffer. 
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His Christian piety proved more successful than ambition in 
establishing the supremacy of the crown; and laid the foun- 
dation for that reverential love, which led, at last, to his canon- 
ization. 

Louis was still in Syria when he heard of his mother’s death. 
The King’s confessor and the Pope’s legate, the Archbishop of 
Tyre, endeavored to break the sad news to him as gently as 
possible. They joined him in his private chapel, and sat down 
with him near the altar. At their first words Louis uttered a 
loud ery, and bursting into tears, fell on his knees before the altar. 
‘So great was his grief’, says Joinville, as quoted by Guizot, 
‘that for two days he could see no one. After that, he sent 
his attendants to seek me. When I entered the room in which 
he was sitting all alone, he stretched out his arms, and said: 
“ Ah, Seneschal, I have lost my mother! ”’ 

On his return home, the royal galley, in a fog, struck on the 
island of Cyprus. The King was entreated to leave the ship, 
with his wife and children, and go on board another. ‘ Suppose 
the vessel was yours’, he said to the mariners, ‘and was laden 
with merchandise: I ask you, upon your honor, if you would 
abandon it?’ They all answered ‘ No, we would rather run the 
risk of being drowned than pay four thousand livres or more for 
anew ship’. ‘Then, why do you advise me to leave the ship?’ 
‘ Because’, they answered, ‘the stakes are not equal ; for no 
amount of gold or silver can equal the worth of your life, nor of 
the lives of your wife and children who are on board, and for 
that reason we urge you not to put yourself and them in danger’. 
Then the King said :—‘ Sirs, I have heard your opinion, and 
that of my own people, and now, in my turn, I will give you 
mine, which is this. If I abandon this ship, there are five hun- 
dred persons who will remain in the isle of Cyprus for fear of 
bodily peril (for there is not one of them who does not love his 
life as well as I love mine), and who, peradventure, will never 
return to their own land. Therefore I prefer to place myself, 
my wife and children, in the hands of God, rather than cause so 
great an injury to so many persons as are on board’. ‘I do not 
think ’, says Guizot, ‘ that history affords any other example of a 
king so mindful of the fate and interests of strangers, in the 
midst of such great danger to him and his’. 
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When Louis returned to France, he perceived the evil effects 
of his absence, and the edicts which he issued show how great 
were the abuses to be remedied. Instead of an appeal to God by 
battle between disagreeing parties, Louis substituted witnesses, 
and, if either party were then dissatisfied, an appeal to himself; 
and when thus called upon, he used his power in a paternal 
rather than a kingly way. Joinville’s account of the manner in 
which the King would listen to the grievances of the poorest of 
his subjects, and administer justice, with equal discrimination 
and kindness to all, we cannot forbear quoting. 

‘Now, many a time it befell’, he says, ‘that in summer, after 
mass, the King would go and sit down in the wood at Vincennes, 
with his back to an oak, and would make us all sit round him, 
And all those who had any grievance came to speak to him, with- 
out hindrance from any ushers or such folk. And then with his 
own lips he would question them: “Is there any one here who 
has a suit to bring before me?” And all those who wished to 
appeal to him would stand forward; then he would say, “ Be 
silent, all of you, and your cases shall be dispatched one after the 
other.” Upon that he would call Monseigneur Pierre de 
Fontanes and Monseigneur Geoffrey de Villette, and would say to 
one of them, “ Dispose of this case for me.” When he saw any- 
thing to correct in the words of those who spoke for him, or in 
the words of those who spoke for others, with his own lips he 
would correct it. Sometimes, in summer, I have seen him come 
into the garden at Paris to administer justice to his people, and 
he would be dressed in a camlet coat and a surcoat of tiretaine, 
without sleeves, a coat of black taffetas on his shoulders, his hair 
very carefully combed and without a coif, and a hat with white 
peacock’s feathers on his head. Carpets were spread that we 
might sit around him, and all the people who brought suits before 
him, stood round about, and he would have their cases dispatched 
in the manner I have described before, as he used to do in the 
wood at Vincennes’. 

Thus, indeed, were the strongholds of feudalism broken down. 
Louis never attempted to destroy the feudal system by force, as 
had been the policy of his grandfather Philip Augustus, and was 
afterwards that of his grandson Philip le Bel. He. scrupulously 
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respected the rights of the nobles and the people, and never 
exacted more from them than his due. This new power of right, 
instead of might, enforced by a monarch who held all worldly 
distinctions vain, and whose actions were known to be founded 
on higher motives than his own interest, was the power which, 
whether Louis knew it or not, gave the death-blow to the feudal 
system. Every act of his during the fifteen years which elapsed 
between his return from his first and departure on his second 
crusade, marked the humble, conscientious Christian. He had in 
his nature no greed of acquisition ; the salvation of his own soul, 
and his country’s welfare, were his chief aims in life. To 
suppress profane swearing was of much greater importance to 
him than the annexation of a province; and yet it was in his 
reign that the French monarchy received its greatest extension, 
which made it rival even the German Empire. 

Subtle and difficult questions, constantly arising among many 
of his vassals who were also vassals of the King of England, 
Louis made a wise regulation, founded on the text that ‘No man 
can serve two masters’, He commanded all those nobles who 
held fiefs in English territory to appear before him in Paris, and 
addressed them in these words :—‘ As it is impossible for any nan 
living in my kingdom, and having possessions in England, to 
serve two masters rightly, you must therefore either attach your- 
selves altogether to me, or inseparably to the King of England’. 
He then left them entire freedom of choice. A community of 
interest was thus established between the nobles and commons, 
as they were now obliged to live in the same country and be 
governed by the same laws. 

So great was the fame of Louis as a lover of justice and peace, 
and as a wise and prudent judge, that his intervention and de- 
cisions were often asked in disputes of great difficulty and danger. 
All men, at home and abroad, relied on the well-proven character 
of the justly venerated king. Five centuries later, the historian 
Hume wrote the following encomium :—‘ Whenever this prince 
interposed in English affairs, it was always with the intention of 
composing the differences between the king and his nobility ; he 
recommended to both parties every peaceable and reconciling 
measure ; and he used all his authority with the Earl of Leicester, 
his native subject, to bend him to compliance with Henry ’. 


5 
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Although piety was the ruling passion of his life, and no monk 
could be more austere and rigid in conformity to Church rules, 
yet Louis never allowed his judgment and love of truth to be 
obscured, even by the opinion of the Pope himself. The Bishop 
of Auxerre said to him one day, in the name of several prelates : 
‘Sire, the archbishops and bishops here present desire me to tell 
you that Christianity is perishing in your hands’. The King 
made the sign of the cross, and said :—‘ Now tell me how that 
may be’. ‘Sire’, said the bishop, ‘it is because people now-a- 
days think so little of excommunication, that those who are ex- 
communicated are not afraid of dying before they have obtained 
absolution and rendered satisfaction to Holy Church. There- 
fore these prelates require of you, Sire, for the love of God, and 
because you ought so to do, that you command your sergeants 
and bailitfs, by the seizure of their goods, to compel all those who 
have been excommunicated for a year and a day, to obtain absolu- 
tion’. Whereupon the King demanded proof that they were in 
the wrong. The bishop and prelates refusing to consent to this, 
the King declared that he would give his consent on no other 
condition, for that it would be against God and against right if he 
were to compel the excommunicated to seek absolution, when not 
they, but the clergy, were in the wrong. ‘For example’, said the 
King, ‘take the case of the Count of Bretagne, who for seven years 
was at law with the prelates of Bretagne, and all that time was ex- 
communicated, and at the end of it he proved his case, and the 
Pope condemned them all. Now, if I had constrained the Count 
to obtain absolution at the end of the first year, I should have 
sinned against God and against him’, 

The piety of Louis was truly practical, and influenced each 
thought and act of his life. The care and education of his 
children were subjects of great interest to him; and it was his 
custom after supper to gather them around him, and instruct 
them in their duty before sending them to bed. On Maundy 
Thursday he and his children washed the feet of thirteen poor 
persons, gave them large alms, and then waited upon them. He 
always visited his servants when they were ill, and often nursed 
and prayed with them. Outside of his own household he was 
always ready to comfort and help the poor, the aged, and the 
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sick. He not only built hospitals and asylums for them, but he 
visited them in person, and thought no deed of mercy beneath 
the dignity of a king. ‘Wherever the King might be’, says 
Guizot, ‘a hundred and twenty poor persons received daily two 
loaves each, a quart of wine, meat or fish enough for a good meal, 
and a silver penny. Mothers had an extra loaf for each child. 
Besides these hundred and twenty who received outdoor relief, 
thirteen others were daily admitted to the palace, and had their 
meals with the officers of the royal household. Three of them 
dined at the same time as the King, in the same apartment and 
quite near to him’. Sometimes when the King had a little spare 
time, he would say, ‘ Let us go and visit the poor of such a place, 
and give them a feast to their liking’. Bareheaded and bare- 
footed, he walked from one church to another every Maundy 
Thursday, and distributed alms to all the poor whom he met. 
On one of these occasions, he is said to have seen a leper on the 
other side of a muddy pool in the street. The leper, not daring 
to approach the King, endeavored to attract his attention. Louis 
crossed over to him, gave him money, and then took up his hand 
and kissed it.. We must remember that the man who acted thus 
was by no means entirely absorbed by religious observances, but 
was also among the wisest of rulers and the truest of men. 

When quiet prevailed throughout his kingdom, and his work 
at home seemed well accomplished, Louis again began to 
meditate another expedition to the Holy Land. Indeed, he had 
never given up the hope of accomplishing the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This was, throughout his life, the highest aim 
of his Christian ambition ; and in 1267 the last of the Crusaders 
prepared to sacrifice his life in the endeavor to achieve what he 
considered his most sacred duty. Grave concern was felt among 
his friends and subjects when Louis summoned his barons to 
Paris, and announced his determination to take the cross. The 
worthy Joinville, evidently suspecting his master’s intentions, 
begged to be excused from attending, because he was suffering 
from an attack of quartan fever. The King, however, would 
accept no excuses; and sent his old comrade word that he had 
good physicians at Paris, who would soon cure a quartan fever. 
Louis met his nobles in the King’s chapel, bearing in his hand 
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the sacred crown of thorns, and announced his intention. The 
King’s health was very much shattered ; he was so weak that he 
could not sit on a horse, worn to a shade by austere penances, 
so that Joinville carried him in his arms from one house to 
another. Louis was the first to take the cross. His three sons 
then bound themselves to join the crusade, and ‘a multitude of 
barons, counts and knights’, say the chroniclers. 

Joinville opposed him, and refused to join him; his friends 
and family endeavored to dissuade him; even the Pope expostu- 
lated with him; but every effort was fruitless. Louis evidently 
felt that he would never return; and for three years—from the 
day that he announced his resolution in the chapel, until the 16th 
of March, 1270—he quietly and deliberately arranged the affairs 
of his household, and of his kingdom, with this end in view. At 
length the appointed day came. Persuaded, some historians say, 
by his brother Charles of Anjou, the expedition sailed for the Bay 
of Tunis, and landed on an island separated from the land by a 
narrow strait. Here he communicated with the Sultan of Tunis, 
and awaited his reply. The only answer the Mussulman prince 
made, was the decapitation of every Christian he could lay his 
hands on. The French troops landed and occupied the ruins of 
Carthage. The intense heat of the African summer, and the lack 
of food and water, caused a pestilence. The heads of the expe- 
dition were among the first victims. Philip of France was ill ; the 
Counts of La Marche and Vendéme and Montmorency had died. 
Funerals followed one another in quick succession, until at length 
the fever spread so rapidly that there was no time to bury the 
dead, and they were thrown, one on the other, into a trench, dug 
for the purpose. The army of Tunis was in sight, and the 
promised reinforcements from Charles of Anjou had not arrived. 
In this emergency, Louis performed his duty as a Christian and 
awarrior. He exhorted his soldiers to be patient and brave, and 
he prayed with the sick and dying. At length, however, he was 
attacked by the prevailing fever, on the day of his son’s death, 
and grew rapidly worse. He sent messages of love and comfort 
to the sick soldiers, and left ‘ Instructions’ for his son and suc- 
cessor, Philip, which he had written in French, in his own hand, 
and entreated that he would scrupulously observe. ‘Hold to 
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justice’, he said; ‘be inflexible and true, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, and sustain the cause of the poor until 
justice be done him. If any one has to do with thee, be for him, 
and against thyself. Beware of beginning war; and if it be 
begun, spare the Church and the innocent. Appease all quarrels 
that thou canst. Procure good officers, and see that they do their 
duty. Keep thy expenses within bounds’. On the last night of 
his life, he was, at his own request, taken from his bed and laid 
upon an ash-heap on the floor. Thus, with a crucifix upon his 
breast, he expired. His last words were, ‘ Father, after the ex- 
ample of the Divine Master, into'Thy hands I commit my 
spirit’. 

The least agreeable aspect in the character of St. Louis is his 
narrow-minded fanaticism in religion ; but, when we think with 
pity, and, it may be, with some contempt, upon his submission to 
abject penances ; the discipline of the cord ; his severe fasts; of 
his esteeming very doubtful relics of more value than provinces ; 
of his blind infatuation in carrying on the crusade; we should 
likewise reflect that this was the austere and rigid ideal Chris- 
tian which the Church had set up before the world in that age ; 
and that Louis was sincerely in sympathy with the faith, the in- 
stitutions, and the customs of the thirteenth century ; and that 
while he was influenced by them, he nevertheless rose above them, 
and became, as far as was possible in that day, a perfect model 
of the king and saint. Centuries have rolled on; and Catholic 
and Protestant, alike, can but acknowledge the merits, and give 
the same tribute of love and admiration to the king who stands 
without a peer among his contemporaries or successors, and the 
chief object of whose existence was to purify the Christian life 


and advance the glory of God. 
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Art. IV.—1. Etching and Etchers. By Philip Gilbert Hamer. 
ton. London: McMillan & Co. 1868. Pp. 354. 


2. Etching and Etchers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Author 
of “The Intellectual Life,’ &c. Illustrated. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1876. Pp. 459. 


The name of Philip Gilbert Hamerton is almost as familiar to 
the general reader of our day, as was that of Ruskin, the Great 
Mogul of Art, some years ago. Like Ruskin, Hamerton comes 
to us, not only as an art-critic and an artist, but also as an 
observer of nature, full of a wise discrimination, and of a tender 
sympathy with all her moods and aspects. Besides all this, 
which is closely related to his own special work, he is a moralist, 
who ventures, in his meditations, suggestions, and criticisms, far 
outside of his own immediate subject. There seems to be 
a reaction of the public feeling and taste, after the strain put 
upon them by Ruskin’s style. In spite of the value of his 
criticism, the truly noble spirit of his morality, and the exquisite 
beauty of his description, Ruskin, after a time, wearies and 
oppresses his reader; the mind revolts from his dogmatism, it 
stifles under his loaded epithet, and longs, with a longing that 
will burst through its restraining bonds, for freedom and fresh 
air. It seems a little like profanity, remembering his noble 
description of the Bernese Alps, his wonderful picture of St. 
Marks, his outburst of fiery eloquence at the French desecration 
of art at Verona, his vigorous and manly appeal to the English 
evangelicals, in the hope of stirring up their indifferent piety 
and waning reverence, to speak of Ruskin except with love and 
gratitude. And yet, with all the debt we owe him, gratefully . 
acknowledged, we must not forget, that to ‘ prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good’, is our highest and noblest privi- 
lege. Word-painting, in its present form, may almost be said to 
be an art invented by Ruskin. In his hands, it is sometimes 
truly wonderful; again, even there, we feel his style to be 
excessive and out of taste. The lurking thought which occa- 
sionally gives us a hint of its existence, now and again presents 
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itself without disguise, that he is committed to being beautiful, 
picturesque, startling, what not? That when his jaded fancy 
begins te flag, and his inventiveness to fail, he applies the whip 
and spur to bring it up to its paces again. We recognize a lack 
of something; the metal rings a little false sometimes, and we 
feel the need of that directness, simplicity, vigor of expression, 
with which an earnest and manly thought must perforce clothe 
itself, 

Hamerton, while he has much in common with Ruskin, has 
quite as many qualities which are essentially his own. He 
has won to himself the respect and attention of the reading, as 
well as the artistic, world, both asa man and asa writer. While 
he is endeavoring to make the art to which he has devoted him- 
self honorable, as Ruskin did, he seems to be in his manner the 
very expression of this reaction of which we have been speaking. 
His style is hearty, direct, unpretending ; he is full of the practical 
good sense and clear-headedness which recommend his subject, 
though a technical one, to those ignorant of art. He endeavors 
to show that pictorial art is not some mysterious cipher, to be 
comprehended by the initiated only; but that the work of the 
artist is to give form to the universal sense of the beautiful, to 
express what others only vaguely feel, to establish and give 
definite shape to the subtle relations which exist between nature 
and those who love her. He has done his part toward turning 
the tide of public taste against the false and meretricious style 
that seems to be insidiously invading every department of liter- 
ature, and is working death wherever it has reached. The 
wretched habit of saying a thing in twenty words, in preference 
to saying it in two; the strained and elaborated conceits, the 
maudlin sentimentality, the conscious and mincing prettinesses, 
that mar so much of our modern writing, and that especially 
demoralize what is called ‘ religious’ literature, both prose and 
poetry, is an evil against which protest ought to be most 
solemnly and earnestly made. Practically, if in no other way, 
Hamerton teaches us that the purpose of a medium is to allow 
the realities behind it to shine through ; that language is meant, 
neither to hide our thoughts, to obscure them, nor to take away 
all their clearness by edging them with the rainbow-tints of 
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fancy ; but that it is meant to reveal them, with as little loss of 
form or color as may be. 

With respect to art in general, our author has a very just ap- 
preciation of the popular need, as well as an earnest desire to 
satisfy it. This he does, not by a series of Vatican decrees, as is 
too often the case with Ruskin; but he rather concedes to the 
spirit of the time, by meeting objections fairly, and exposing 
their fallacy. Some strictures upon the habits of ‘ Philistines ’, 
the name which seems to be growing into use in England for 
outside barbarians, may be pardoned to the natural impatience 
of one who is speaking of a subject in which he is much inter- 
ested, to another who comprehends the language imperfectly, or 
not at all. A subject like that of the volume under review, which 
includes the descriptions of numerous etchings for which the 
writer feels the most enthusiastic admiration, is eminently fitted 
to stir him up to the full exertion of his descriptive powers ; but 
Hamerton, with all his deep and fervid enthusiasm for his art, 
and for the artists who have most nobly illustrated it, is never 
shaken out of his calm simplicity. He quietly accomplishes the 
task which he has assigned himself, of bringing under the lash 
of his criticism living artists, men who are working in the same 
field with himself. And this difficult undertaking, which cer- 
tainly requires great tact and delicacy, he apparently accomplishes 
without either fear or favor. 

It may be of interest to give, as an introduction to the con- 
sideration of etching, some brief description of the different 
methods employed, in the various kinds of pictorial art which 
are capable of mechanical multiplication. Mr. Hamerton’s 
book, which treats of the graphic arts only in their relation to 
artistic expression, does not go into detail in regard to the 
mechanical part of the subject, except in the case of the grapho- 
type, which we quote entire, later on; but in an article like the 
present, they may not be out of place. Every one is familiar 
with the results of these processes. Copper, steel, and wood en- 
gravings, mezzotints and lithographs, including chromos, are 
sown broadcast over the land; but even among the intelligent 
and reading public, any clear notion of the methods by which 
they are produced does not seem to prevail. 
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For wood engraving, blocks of box-wood, about seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, are cut across the grain of the wood ; they 
are selected with great care, so that there may be no irregularities, 
or knots, and are then polished on the upper surface to a finish 
equalling that of plate-glass. Large blocks are made by cement- 
ing together smaller ones; a single block, exhibited at the late 
Exposition in Philadelphia, was formed of one hundred and 
twenty separate pieces. The upper, polished surface is prepared 
for the pencil, or brush, of the artist, by covering it with a very 
thin and perfectly smooth coating of white. This may be done 
by applying Chinese white with a brush, or by rubbing the 
block, which has been moistened on both sides, with an old- 
fashioned glazed visiting-card ; after which the white is smoothed 
and made thin enough, with the finger or with an artist’s blender. 
The drawing is then made with very hard lead-pencils, or by 
means of India ink and Chinese white, applied with a camel’s 
hair brush. The figures must be drawn in the reverse position 
from that desired in the print ; or just as they would look in a 
mirror if the print were held up before it. When the drawing 
is complete, the engraver cuts away all the white, leaves the dead 
blacks untouched, and in various ways, by dots, or lines, or 
cross-hatchings, produces the intermediate tints. After the block 
is engraved, like letter-press, all those parts which are intended 
to be impressed upon the paper, stand in high relief upon the 
same level ; while the intervening spaces, which are to be white 
in the engraved proof, are cut away. As in the case of type 
printing, ink is applied by means of the printer’s roller, and the 
impression taken. 

A great deal of latitude is necessarily given to the cutter, in 
interpreting the effects of the drawing ; the modes of expression 
by means of the brush and pencil, being so different from those 
which are at the engraver’s command. That this latitude is fre- 
quently abused, could not be doubted by any one who had ever 
had the opportunity of comparing a good original drawing, with 
the print engraved from it by an ordinary workman. Even with 
the best of engraving, the print never equals in beauty the finished 
block, as it comes from the hand of the artist. The soft creamy 
tint of the wood, and the exquisite delicacy of its texture; the 
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fine finish of the drawing, which may be more readily done on 
wood than any other surface, made brilliant by the touches of 
India ink and Chinese white, laid on with a brush, produce an 
effect which no engraving can equal. 

The draughtsman on wood is always hampered in his attempt 
to express thought or sentiment, or even effect, by the fact that 
he reaches his public only through the renderings of an inter- 
preter ; sometimes an intelligent one, but often a bungler, having 
a very imperfect knowledge of the language out of which, as well 
as of the one into which, he is translating. ‘The wood engraver 
himself labors under many disadvantages, unless he be a purely 
mechanical workman. He is always forced to cut away his spaces, 
and to leave his lines, which is the reverse of the natural method ; 
and besides this, the cutter destroys, as he proceeds, the drawing 
in its true tonic relations, by substituting the tone of the wood, 
which may be lighter or darker than the line which was pre- 
viously upon the shaving ploughed up by the burin. He can, 
moreover, see but a small portion at a time of the design he is 
engraving, being obliged, for the protection of the artist’s work 
upon the block, to keep all, but the portion upon which he is 
working, covered with paper. ‘No art’, says Hamerton, ‘ has 
been so unfortunate as wood engraving, in being condemned from 
the first to produce results precisely the contrary of the results 
which are naturally indicated by the method’. [p. 11.]* 

Where very large editions of a wood-cut are to be printed, the 
block is usually electrotyped. Even box-wood, hard as it is, will 
wear away, especially on the delicate lines and edges of the en- 
graving, with a great number of impressions. A perfect impres- 
sion of the engraved block is taken, in cold wax, the block being 
dusted with powdered plumbago to prevent sticking; the wax 
cast is also covered with plumbago in the same way, and for the 
same purpose. The wax impression is then attached to the wire 
leading from the zinc pole of a galvanic battery, care being taken 
that the wire be in contact with the coated surface of the wax. 
A plate of copper, of the same size as the wax cast, is attached to 
the copper pole of the battery, and the plate and cast are hung 
side by side, in a solution of sulphate of copper, an inch or 


References always made to the American edition. 
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two apart. The electric current causes a deposition of copper 
upon the face of the wax cast; the other portions having been 
varnished, to prevent the formation of the copper film all around. 
Wien a sufficiently thick film of copper has been deposited upon 
the wax cast, the latter is withdrawn, and melted tin is poured 
upon that surface of the copper mould which was not adjacent to 
the wax. The purpose of this is to facilitate the attachment of 
the copper to type-metal, the tin having a ‘ casting affinity’ for 
each, which does not exist between the other two metals in im- 
mediate contact. The edges of the copper plate are turned up, 
forming a shallow pan, and type-metal is poured in upon the 
tinned surface, to stiffen the plate. We have now, by the two 
reversions of the block, first the impression on the wax, and then 
the cast of the wax in copper, a fac-simile of the engraved block, 
and from this impressions are taken. This process being purely 
mechanical, the block may be multiplied indefinitely, at very 
small expense; but each mechanical operation which ‘nterposes 
itself between the artist and his public, takes something out of 
the soul of his work, Electrotyped plates, though they seem to 
be fac-similes: of the block, and, in one sense, are so, somehow 
lose some subtle charm which had escaped destruction at the 
hands of the engraver. But, on the whole, the art is an immense 
gain. The block can be used, just the same, and the plates are 
so much in addition to what we should otherwise have had. 
Copper and steel engraving possesses some advantages over 
that upon wood, from the fact that the dark portions are the en- 
graved ones, and the spaces are left. The instrument with which 
most line engraving is done, is the burin, a delicate little chisel 
of tempered steel, bevelled down to one edge. The lines which 
the burin cuts are sharp and clean, ‘and it can vary both their 
thickness and their depth, obediently to the pressure of the fingers 
and the lower part of the palm. It describes beautiful curves 
quite naturally, like a skate that bites in the ice; but it has great 
difficulty in following violent and minute irregularities. Its 
operation on the mind of the artist who uses it is always to make 
him patient and very attentive to mechanical matters, for which 
he has to be perfectly cool, and this coolness chills into coldness. 
If modern line-engravers were in the habit of engraving their 
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own inventions, as Diirer did, the chilling influence of the instru- 
ment would have been less visible in their work ; because a man 
who expresses his own thought, has always more heat and vivacity 
than a man who only interprets the thought of another’ [p. 18]. 
The amount of labor, and the delicacy and finish of touch, 
required in line-engraving, make the expense of the process so 
great that the art has not retained its place, especially since the 
public taste has changed from the nude to the draped figure. 
The work of the burin is especially effective in rendering the 
curves of the naked figure, but is thrown away upon the ‘ inter- 
pretation of modern popular art’. 

Mezzotint, although the surface upon which the engraver has 
to work is a metallic one, is the reverse of line-engraving. The 
plate is roughened all over with a heavy tool, which makes upon 
the smooth metallic surface innumerable dints, each with its 
corresponding bur, or the slight rim raised about the indenta- 
tion. The engraver then smooths away, not by lines, but by 
spaces, this roughness, working out, as the wood-cutter does, his 
lights, and leaving his shadows. ‘The engraver in mezzotint, 
like the engraver in wood’, says Hamerton, ‘makes his plate 
lighter as he works . . . . the consequence of the differences in 
method is a difference of quality and spirit. Every art, so long 
as it is healthy and rightly pursued, tends to express chiefly 
those artistic ideas which it can express most easily. Mezzotint 
is naturally rich and soft, with the corresponding defect of 
vagueness and want of precision in detail ; and because its blacks 
are so full and perfect, and so cheaply obtained, it has a tendency 
to blackness’ [p. 16]. 

Lithography is very much like ordinary crayon-drawing in 
design, but the surface and the tools are different. The stone 
upon which lithographs are made is an argillaceous limestone, 
the best being found where it was first discovered, in the cele- 
brated Solenhofen quarry in Bavaria. The masses brought from 
the quarry are split or sawed into slabs two or three inches in 
thickness, and then ground perfectly even, and polished. If the 
lithograph is to be done in crayon, the stones are ‘ grained’ by 
rubbing two of them together with fine sand between them. 
The crayons are composed principally of soap, wax, tallow and 
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shellac, colored with lamp-black. They are harder or softer 
according to the proportion in which the ingredients are mixed. 
With these crayons the drawing is made upon the stone, exactly 
as a crayon drawing would be made upon paper. Owing to 
the presence of the alkali of the soap, the crayon marks upon 
the stone are soluble in water. Diluted nitric or other acid is 
therefore poured over the stone, which, uniting with the alkali, 
neutralizes it, and leaves the remainder of the crayon marks 
insoluble in water. The acid also attacks the uncovered portions 
of the stone and somewhat corrodes them, leaving the design in 
slight relief. The stone is then washed in pure water, and 
varnished with a weak solution of gum, to ensure the stability of 
the drawing, which is otherwise liable to spread. It is finally 
inked and printed as are wood-engravings. When pen-and-ink 
lithography is desired, the lithographic crayon is rubbed down in 
water, and the mixture applied with a pen or camel’s hair brush. 
It is very common to combine the use of the crayon with the 
pen, in order to give both softness and precision to the design. 

Lithography produces, better than line-engraving, the effects 
of fulness, richness, and softness, and is therefore more suitable 
than either that art or etching for obtaining certain results; 
though, from its want of delicacy and precision, it is less effective 
than either for rendering others. Lithography possesses several 
very marked advantages over either wood or line-engraving: it 
is autographic, and the artist can see just what he is doing while 
he is doing it. 

Chromo-lithography, which has become so common an art of 
late years, is a mere modification and amplification of the ordinary 
lithographic process. It is usual for some oil painting to be 
selected as the model from which the reproduction is made. The 
lithographer studies the painting with care, analyses the tints, 
and determines how many stones will be necessary that he may 
represent them all fully and fairly. In the best chromos, forty 
stones, each the size of the original picture, are sometimes used. 
On each of the stones the outlines of the model are drawn ; these 
must be absolutely correct, or, as we shall see further on, the 
effect will be ruined. A drawing is first made, which contains 
the general outline of the position of the different colors. Then 
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the general effect of the original design is worked in upon one or 
two stones, in some neutral tints, such as pearl-gray or pale 
brown. After this, one of the stones upon which an outline has 
been sketched, is selected ; and wherever blue, for instance, or its 
combinations, enters into the original composition which is being 
copied, blue is worked into the surface. From this stone all the 
blues are printed, whether they are the pure color, or one of the 
elements which go to make up some compound tint. In the 
same way the yellows are worked into another stone, and the 
reds into another, and so on, till each of the colors, as it occurs 
in the composition, has been worked into its own special stone. 
The last stone contains only the sharp, dark touches, whether of 
shading or outline, which give character to the design. The 
whole beauty of the results depends upon the nice adjustment of 
the various colors, and the perfect correctness of their positions. 
If in making the impressions from the various stones, a color is 
‘ displaced, to a minute fraction of an inch, or from any miscal- 
culation exceeds or falls short of its proper strength or position, 
the whole effect will be ruined. The accuracy and skill required 
of the lithographer, as well as his perfect knowledge of the 
effects to be produced, and of the means at his command of pro- 
ducing them, are almost beyond belief. In compound tints, for 
instance, he must determine just which colors go to make them, 
their exact proportion, and the order in which they must be 
superposed, or his work will be a failure. The bright-colored 
fruit-labels upon canned goods give a far better notion, to the 
uninitiated, of the methods of chromo-lithography, than finer 
work, where the mode of accomplishing the results is purposely 
obscured. In copying an oil-painting, another stone is added, 
on which are engraved cross-lines, to represent the threads of the 
canvas. The paper is also embossed, to simulate the irregularities 
of surface in oil painting, produced by the impasto brush-work. 

These difficulties of lithographing a chromo, are followed by 
almost equal difficulties, in its own way, in taking the im- 
pressions. The smallest displacement of a single stone would, of 
course, ruin the whole effect; and this displacement is very 
difficult to avoid, because the paper upon which the impression is 
to be made, must be dampened for each one, when it, of course, 
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expands, and then dried, when it contracts. If it be not always 
dampened with perfect regularity, the expansion is not the same 
for the different impressions, and the colors do not fall accurately 
upon their proper places. 

In speaking of the graphotype, Mr. Hamerton says :—‘ Since 
this is a recent invention, it may be necessary first to give a brief 
description of the process, Finely powdered chalk is spread 
thickly on a metal plate, and then subjected to hydraulic pressure 
till it becomes a solid mass, with a beautiful white surface, slightly 
shining, but not inconveniently brilliant. On this surface the 
artist draws in a glutinous ink, perfectly black, flowing from a 
finely-pointed little brush ; the pen cannot be used, on account of 
the friability of the chalk. The ink glues the particles of chalk 
where it passes, and when the drawing is complete, the white 
spaces between the lines are easily hollowed by rubbing them 
gently with a piece of velvet or a light brush. The black lines 
remain in relief, like the lines of a wood-cut. The plate is then 
dipped in a solution of flint, and so hardened, after which a 
stereotype cast, or an electrotype copy, is taken from it, and this 
stereotype or electrotype serves to print from as a wood-cut. 

‘The most obvious advantage of the graphotype is, that it is a 
positive process in every sense. Not only is it superior to etching 
in showing the artist black for black and white for white, instead 
of glittering copper for black, and lampblack for white, but it is 
superior both to etching and lithography in the entire absence of 
reversing ; the objects that will be to the right in print are to the 
artist’s right as he works. It is as easy as drawing upon paper 
with a brush-point and ink of uniform thickness, in lines. No 
brush-work, in the painter’s sense, is possible, nor are any more or 
less pale lines, but the lines may vary in thickness. 

‘The graphotype is as autographic as any process ever invented, 
and the artist who is only able to draw, and has not devoted much 
time to the special study of etching, would find the graphotype a 
more faithful interpreter of his intentions, because inexperienced 
etchers never accomplish what they propose to themselves, and 
are especially liable to disappointment in relations of tone. But 
the graphotype can never supersede etching, being altogether a 
coarser and heavier process, and neither capable of the delicacy 
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and extreme tenuity of line which distinguishes etching, nor of 
its invaluable variety of dark’. [pp. 10-11.] 

At last we come to the real subject of our article, with which 
these various methods of engraving have been, or are to be, com- 
pared. 

The surface used for the purposes of the etcher is usually 
copper ; though brass, zinc, and steel, have been employed. Zine 
does not admit of very fine work, and steel rusts too easily to be 
very desirable. Since the invention of the electrotype process, 
by which an engraved copper plate can be covered with a thin 
coating of steel, the objection to copper—that is, its tendency to 
wear away—has been obviated. Of course, this film of steel is 
liable to rust; but if it does so, the injury is not fatal; for the 
plate can, with small expense, be desteeled, and then steeled 
again, without injury to the copper beneath. 

After a plate has been prepared for etching purposes, it is 
covered over with an even and delicate film, of what the etchers 
call the ‘ ground’, which is a mixture of white wax, gum mastic, 
and asphaltum, in definite proportions, and very carefully com- 
pounded, The artist then, with his etching needle—which is 
often nothing more than a common sewing needle set into a 
handle—works at the plate, removing the ground with his needle 
just as a graver would cut into his surface, only that in the case 
of the etcher very little pressure has to be applied, and the resist- 
ance is slight enough to enable him to move with ease and facility 
over the plate. The ‘ground’ is of such a quality that the etch- 
ing needle, rightly used, scrapes off the varnish, and leaves the 
copper beneath exposed ; sometimes it even ploughs into the copper 
itself. The plate, when the work of the needle is done, is sub- 
mitted to the action of some dilute acid; a wall of wax being 
erected around the margin, and the acid poured in. The exposed 
portions of the plate are attacked by the acid, and bitten in. A 
rude etching might be obtained by printing from a plate only 
once exposed to the corrosive action of the acid; but in that case 
every line would be of equal strength, and very little effect could 
be obtained. The gradation of tint necessary to give tone to the 
finished etching, is secured by several successive bitings; the most 
delicate lines having been covered over or ‘ stopped out’ after the 
first biting, and other lines being, in the same way, stopped out 
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previous to each successive biting. Where several bitings are to 
be used, the plate is subjected to the acid, or mordaunt, for a 
shorter or longer time, according to the delicacy of the lightest 
lines in the design. The artist then removes the plate, cleans it 
from the acid, and, with a varnish which protects the copper from 
the further action of the acid, he fills up all the lines which are 
to be most delicate. The plate is then covered with acid again, 
and all the exposed lines become more deeply bitten. Again 
the plate is withdrawn, and other lines, those which rank second 
in delicacy, are ‘stopped out’, and the biting renewed. At each 
new submersion of the plate, the exposed portions are more and 
more deeply corroded ; and when the process is complete, by these 
successive bitings, all the required gradations of tint will have 
been attained. Dry point, though not true etching, is frequently 
used with it. The process is really mezzotint in line. The 
instrument with which the engraving is done, ploughs up the 
copper, leaving a rim, or bur, which catches the ink, and pro- 
duces an effect of great softness and richness, when introduced 
into etched plates. 

There are many practical difficulties to be overcome, in accom- 
plishing the regularity of the bitings, and in satisfactorily com- 
pleting the plate, which it would be aside from our present pur- 
pose to dwell upon, but which make it clear that etching is no 
such easy work as might be imagined. This process can, per- 
haps, be made more clear by means of a practical illustration. 
There is a very exquisite etching by Maxime Lalanne [opp. p. 
182 Amer. Ed., p. 197 Eng. Ed.] of Fribourg. In the middle of 
the plate is a house; to the right, trees, fountain, &c. ; to the left, 
buildings again. In the left-hand lower corner is the blackest 
foreground, and behind the central house are towers and _build- 
ings, in the most delicate outlinings, which seem fairly to melt 
into nothingness in the distance. The table, which gives the 
bitings of this plate, is as follows : 


Extreme distance . ..... =. =. =. £Smin. 
eee eee ee 6 
Street and distance to right Pe ee oe 
Trees, fountain, central house, &c. . . . 20 
Deepest lines in foreground css «+ 2 

6 
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Hamerton, after discussing the peculiar merit of the various 
kinds of engraving, thus sums up his estimate of etching as 
compared with them. ‘It is superior to lithography in preci- 
sion of minute form and sharpness of accent, but inferior to it 
in richness and fulness of touch. . . . It is superior to the grapho- 
type in variety of depth and in delicacy of line, but inferior so 
far as executive facility is concerned, in being entirely a negative 
art, while the graphotype is entirely positive. Etching is, how- 
ever, superior to the graphotype in freedom. Etching is superior 
to wood-engraving in freedom and depth, but inferior in the 
kind of amenity that is popular. It is inferior to mezzotint in 
softness, but excels it in firmness and precision. It is far supe- 
rior to line engraving in freedom ; but, unless in exceptional 
instances, inferior to it in the modelling of flesh. Etching is 
also very far inferior to the best modern point engraving in the 
representation of skies. The strong points in etching, in com- 
parison with other arts, are its great freedom, precision and 
power. Its weak points may be reduced to a single head. The 
accurate subdivision of delicate tones, or, in other words, perfect 
tonality, is very difficult in etching ; so that perfect modelling is 
very rare in the art; and the true representation of skies, which 
depends on the most delicate discrimination of these values, still 
rarer’ [pp. 20, 22]. 

The fact that ‘ Etching and Etchers’, which was published in 
England in 1868, should be republished in that country in 
1876, as well as in America, by such a sagacious publishing 
house as Roberts Bros., shows that there is a demand for it 
among the general public, even at a price which rarely induces 
ordinary readers to buy a purely technical work. Mr. Hamerton 
enters very fully, in the preface to his last edition, into the 
differences between the two editions, and his reasons for making 
them. He says in this connection :—‘ The first edition of this 
work has been for some time exhausted, and copies of it are only 
to be had occasionally from dealers in rare books at fancy prices. 
In the present edition the book takes its permanent form, for it 
is stereotyped, and care has therefore been taken about the revi- 
sion of it. Besides revising what was already written, I have 
brought my work down to the latest dates, by adding notices of 
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the most recent etchings of importance, and by explaining the 
newest practical improvements in the craft of etching itself, 
which are of proved utility and accepted by eminent workmen. 
The present edition contains, indeed, more than two hundred 
pages of entirely new matter, so that it may be considered as a 
supplement to the first. There are also eight illustrations which 
did not appear in the first edition. It is necessary to give a few 
words of explanation about the plates. The book was originally 
illustrated with impressions from original old and modern 
coppers, which were got together temporarily, by dint of good 
luck, considerable expense, and infinite personal trouble. It 
was impossible to purchase them, and when we had printed the 
number of copies necessary for our first edition, we were obliged 
by our contract to return the plates to their owners. We could 
not, if we would, get these coppers together again, and it has 
been thought desirable that the present edition should be cheaper 
than it could have been with magnificently abundant illustrations. 
It was therefore finally decided that the etchings should now be 
of minor importance, and that they should be given not at all 
as “ embellishments,” but simply to make the text more intelli- 
gible’ [Pref. p. xii]. 

The American edition of the present year has twelve plates, 
instead of the thirty-five of the earlier London edition. Of these 
twelve, ten are copied by the author from etchings by the artists 
whose method he particularly wished to illustrate; of the 
remaining two, one is a delineation of Fribourg, by Maxime 
Talanne; and the other an original by the author himself. 

To the professional artist, the volume is full of suggestion, 
even though etching be not his special mode of expression ; but 
even to the casual reader, who takes up the book utterly ignorant 
of the purposes and methods of the art, it is replete with interest. 
The clearness and directness of the style make unfamiliar and 
obscure processes quite clear, and no reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence could fail to gain from its perusal many ideas of value. 
The book, he says, ‘ was written originally with a view to certain 
purposes of a kind that may be called permanent, and others 
which were only temporary. I wished to help in transmitting 
the good and sound tradition of etching — this was the perma- 
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nent purpose; but I wished also to exercise some influence, of a 
kind that might be practically useful, on the work of the younger 
men at the present time; and this in a certain sense was a 
temporary purpose. The best way to do this seemed to be an 
outspoken criticism of some recent etchers, who had influence 
because they were celebrated painters’. But it was also written, 
as he says in his dedication to the great etcher Haden, ‘to increase 
the public interest in an art we both love, and which had hitherto 
been grievously and ignorantly neglected ’. 

This is, in truth, an art little known, and still less understood, 
by the general public, and yet it is an art which reached its 
highest and most perfect development more than two centuries 
ago. ‘Etching remains’, says Hamerton, ‘in all essential par- 
ticulars, precisely the same art as it was in the days of Rem- 
brandt. Its manual difficulties and facilities are precisely what 
they were then in the artistic portion of the work’ [p. 407]. 
There are certain improvements in the art, improvements which 
concern the practical workman, inasmuch as they make more 
easy and agreeable the technical work, and enable the operator 
to count more surely upon results. This ignorance of etching is 
not peculiar to our own country, for Hamerton says, in his latest 
edition, ‘A curious sign of the degree of art-culture supposed to 
be generally attained by our educated public, is, that the writer 
in the “Times” newspaper, when reviewing Haden’s etchings, 
found it necessary to preface his observations with a brief account 
of the process by which they were produced. Another and 
perhaps still more significant fact is, that when a recent publica- 
tion of the Etching Club was issued, the subscribers were 
informed that “These etchings were drawn on copper by the 
artists themselves, and are not touched by any engraver”.’ This 
ignorance is not confined to the art of etching, though it is 
perhaps more conspicuously true of this than of the other modes 
of graphic art. The majority, even among people of intelligence 
and education, have the very vaguest notions as to the difference 
between the processes of lithographic, wood, and copper engraving. 
The names give a clue to the nature of the surfaces employed, 
but the method is an unfathomed mystery, into which one little 
gleam of light is thrown, by some dim notion of type printing, 
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the outcome of the other processes. Though utterly different, 
as we have seen, from pen-drawing, it is constantly confounded 
with it. And when one hears, as is not unfrequently the case, 
that a certain young lady ‘etches’ well, one generally takes the 
liberty of doubting whether the young lady knows what etching 
is; for it is hardly, as our description of the process has certainly 
made manifest, a light and feminine accomplishment, to be taken 
up and dropped like embroidery or crochet ; but a very earnest 
work, which, though it be rapidly done, is only executed quickly 
because the artist has gained facility by long mental and 
mechanical training, and is therefore master of the etching 
needle. 

‘The greatest evil in the present relation of etching to the 
public’, says Hamerton, ‘is, that in the little world that really 
eares for it, there should exist a too considerable proportion 
of persons who are rather connoisseurs than amateurs... A 
genuine amateur is a person who values art because it is good 
as art, and not because it is dear and rare’. The estimate in which 
our author holds a mere mania for collection, apart from the in- 
trinsic value of the material collected, he very forcibly expresses, 
with an unmistakable accent of scorn. ‘Somebody’, he says, 
‘with the curiosity mania, happens to take up button collecting, 
or cork collecting, or autograph collecting, or by accident he may 
be turned to the collecting of etchings, which, on account of rare 
states, offers as much to interest him as anything else; but the 
true amateur knows the difference between this fancy and the 
love of art for its own sake. One such amateur said, “I ear- 
nestly wish that all works of art, good, bad, and indifferent, were 
just worth as much as a gallon of atmospheric air, and no more ; 
we should find out then who:loved art, and who didn’t.” A 
man who could say that, and, having a collection of his own, 
wish it heartily, had the spirit of the noblest amateurship’ [p. 
32.] 

Just so soon as it becomes ‘the fashion’ to have, to do, or 
to be, any one particular thing, then demoralization and death 
begin to creep into its very heart. It is so in religion, in 
politics, and in art ; and as the insidious poison penetrates, those 
who have clung to their faith, whatever it may be, in its dark 
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adversity and trial, and have longed for its success, begin to look 
with equal longing back to the time when they were in the 
minority, when only good men and true held by their colors, 
and the time-servers and charlatans swelled the ranks of the 
opposition. Connoisseurship has its legitimate work to do in the 
world of art; its function is to know, and much of this know- 
ledge is of real artistic value: but the essence of true art is some- 
thing so subtle, so spiritual, so delicate, that it eludes mere head- 
knowledge ; and, like all that is creative, it demands a genuine 
love, for even an approximate appreciation. 

In speaking of the critical faculty in art, Hamerton says: 
‘Neither amateurship nor connoisseurship is necessarily critical. . 
. . - . It has often been asserted that the labors of artist and 
theorist are incompatible. By an irresistible instinct, however, 
some men are driven to do both, and cannot endure to give up 
either ; practice seeming to them to be enlightened and guided 
by theory, and theory to be most solidly grounded on practice. 
. . . - But it is true that artists, as they are generally constituted 
and educated, cannot be just critics; though their criticism is 
usually interesting, if the necessary allowance is made, in each 
case, for the artist’s point of view. The world of art is divided 
into many small states or cliques, each as violently prejudiced 
against the others, as the common people in every nation are 
against foreigners. International criticism is valuable only if 
you never forget the nationality of the critic. . . . . So, if we 
consider artistic cliques as little nations, we shall find all pure 
artists national, and criticising other cliques in that national way. 
But the critic, in reference to cliques, must be cosmopolitan. 
Now, to be cosmopolitan, in the true sense’, he concludes, in his 
dry, caustic way, ‘does not mean to be ignorant about what goes 
on in different nations’ [p. 37]. ‘ No person outside of practical 
art can criticise ; and also no practical person, living in a narrow 
clique, can criticise justly. The true critic is a person who, 
having lived within the cliques, and learned their languages, can 
get outside of them at any time, by an effort of the will, and see 
them all at about the same distance from himself. He knows 
them from within, and he knows them from without ; both kinds 
of knowledge being absolutely indispensable to justice’ [p. 37]. 
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We have let Mr. Hamerton speak, in his own behalf, on the 
question of his own fitness for the function of critic, which he has 
so honorably fulfilled. But it still remains, as a possibility, that 
Mr. Hamerton has acquired his critical faculty at some expense 
to his productive power. It is hardly fair to judge him by the 
copies he has made from original etchings, which illustrate the 
text of the later edition. For, to an original etcher, the very 
fact that he is copying—and copying, not the mere result, but the 
minute details of manner by which that result is reached—is, of 
course, extremely hampering ; but, whatever may be the cause, it 
still remains true, that the reproduced plates are not equal to 
_ those from which they are copied. There is some subtle charm 
wanting to them, which is more easily felt than defined ; a loss, 
which we recognize to be the result of a condition analogous to 
the too analytic consideration by the mind of its own processes, 
The end is missed, as it were, because of over-conscientiousness 
as to the means; or, more correctly, because of undue pre-occu- 
pation with the vehicle which should carry us thither. The 
author himself recognizes this influence, in the very chapter from 
which we have just been quoting. But Mr. Hamerton, to be 
judged fairly, should be estimated, not by these copies, which 
were meant for other purposes than those of embellishing the late 
edition of his work, or of illustrating his own native power, or of 
developing his own artistic conceptions. 

The catholicity of Hamerton’s artistic feeling may lay him 
open, as it has done in the case of Ruskin, to the common 
objection that he contradicts himself. Ruskin, with the natural 
reaction of a noble mind, refuses to be bound by any of his 
earlier utterances. He declares his freedom to grow out of any, 
or all, of his early crudities and narrowness. If he did not say, 
‘Consistency is the bugbear of a narrow mind’, somebody must 
have said it for him, for it very perfectly embodies his thought. 
He somewhere puts this idea very strongly, by saying something 
to this effect, and very nearly, if not exactly, in these words: 
‘Do not fear to contradict yourself: if you honestly believe a 
thing to be true, say it out, as hard as cannon-balls, even if you 
have to think something different to-morrow; and say that as 
hard as cannon-balls too’. But Ruskin’s enthusiasm is almost 
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sure to carry him beyond the golden mean of sober truth, in the 
violence of its recoil from error. He forgets that we are respon- 
sible for the damage our cannon-balls do, both to-day and to- 
morrow ; that they should be cast with care and conscientiousness, 
and directed with caution and skill. Hamerton, while his taste 
is almost, if not quite, as catholic, is more moderate. He may 
not be quite so inspiring a leader, but he is a wiser guide, a more 
judicious counsellor. 

It is necessary, in order to understand the true value of 
etching, to consider, with our author as guide, some things which 
belong to pictorial art in general. He finds many popular errors 
to combat; among these, the common one of setting up some 
arbitrary standard, to which all art shall be made to. conform. In~ 
his estimate of Samuel Palmer, which we shall quote hereafter, 
in another connection, he shows how a noble art is truly eclectic ; 
how it seeks on every side for the materials and the methods 
which it needs, and fearlessly uses them, not in an imitative 
spirit, but, on the contrary, in one which is peculiarly original : 
all the more so, that it has the power of gathering alien elements 
together, and, by the force of its individual genius, so combining 
them as to produce new and harmonious results. 

Mere imitative art has in it, of course, some element of beauty, 
if the subject be well chosen, and some value, dependent upon 
the execution ; but the highest art is something altogether apart 
from this. If it were not so, we might look for the day to come 
when photography should supersede all kinds of individual 
esthetic expression. There will still be room, perhaps more 
room than ever, for the exercise of artistic genius, when science 
comes, as it undoubtedly will, to perfect its processes, so that 
colors shall be taken by the sun with absolute fidelity. The 
creative power of imagination, which reveals, more certainly than 
any other intellectual quality of the human mind, its divine 
origin, was not given to us that it should be left to perish from 
disuse, because, forsooth, some combination of tubes and lenses 
could better perform its work. 

There is something beyond the subject, and the execution, in 
every fine picture ; there is, back of all this, which is material, 
some fine spiritual essence, which is its artistic idea, or ‘ motive’. 
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This may depend upon some quality, not at all inherent in the 
subject, for its interest ; the purpese of the picture being to repre- 
sent, not the fact literally as the artist has seen it, but his impres- 
sion of the fact, abstracted and emphasized according to his feel- 
ing. In estimating any work of art, therefore, it is necessary to 
recognize, both the intention of the artist and the limitations of 
his medium. ‘Every artist’, says Hamerton, ‘has theories 
about the choice of subjects, which are merely personal, and do 
not concern others ; yet he believes them to be universally appli- 
cable. . . . He is always ready to say that subjects are unfit for 
pictorial representation when they are not in harmony with his 
own personal constitution. Almost anything is a subject; but it 
only becomes a motive when an artist is moved by it. An 
etcher ought never to care about subjects, but should etch 
motives only. To do this requires great faith, great confidence, 
in our feelings and impressions. This faith is assailed on every 
side by the skepticism of people who do not see as the artist sees ; 
but he should not let these attacks disturb him. Other people 
do not see what he sees because they are not himself; but if he is 
quite faithful to his own impressions, he will gain sympathy in 
the long run, not from everybody, but from those who are near 
enough tu him to enter into his ideas. 

‘One of the great advantages which results from great fidelity 
to motive, is the unity of each piece of work when it leaves the 
etcher’s hand. Under the impulse of a feeling he has produced 
a work, and the feeling will have fused the material into a whole. 
What we most need for unity is an unreserved surrender to our 
impression, a simple faith that what has moved us is worth re- 
cording, however poor and uninteresting it may seem. . . . This 
faith in our own personality is not vanity, it is not a blameable 
excess of self-confidence; but merely a right understanding 
of the necessities of art. It may even arise from a kind of 
modesty which will not attempt things out of its own pro- 
vince’, 

It must be borne in mind that the intellectual quality in art, 
the motive, is the artist’s feeling of the subject, and the expres- 
sion of that feeling through the medium of his art; and not any 
revelation of his individual personality. This sort of revelation 
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does sometimes occur ; but it is apt to proceed from morbid mental 
conditions, as in the case of Méryon, which is mentioned by 
Hamerton. At the angle of one of the towers of Notre Dame is 
a horned and winged demon, which, from its post of observation, 
seems to be looking down upon the Paris of to-day, as it has 
looked for centuries. Le Stryge has been made the subject of a 
powerful etching by Méryon, who has invested it with a 
symbolical interest ; for it shadows forth the lofty, but darkening, 
soul of the artist, already touched by the malady which finally 
destroyed him. The work of Niirnberg’s greatest artist, 
Albrecht Diirer, often hints at this quality ; as if he had found in 
his art the means of expressing what the too voluble tongue of 
his ill-tempered wife had otherwise prevented his saying. But 
Direr’s work is beyond guessing at; the consciousness that some 
personal feeling mingles with the motive is there, but it will 
not take definite shape as a thought. There need be no great 
misapprehension of what the artistic motive of a picture is; 
most people are quite capable of admiring a landscape under 
certain effects, sunset or moonlight for instance, though the objec- 
tive facts themselves may be quite commonplace, and not at all 
interesting in the light of noonday. The subject in either case is 
the landscape itself; the motive corresponding to the effect in 
which it is seen, with all the essentials noted emphatically, and 
the non-essentials subdued or eliminated. 

After considering, in a general way, those qualities which he 
thinks essential to any genuine success in artistic work, Hamerton 
shows that these very characteristics are peculiarly necessary to 
make a good etcher. The qualities, to which he has devoted a 
chapter each, are Comprehensiveness, Abstraction, Selection, Sen- 
sitiveness, Emphasis, Passion, Frankness, and Speed. These, 
which, to a certain degree, are necessary in painting, are in a much 
greater degree needed in etching. In its purest form, etching 
is a sort of sketching, in which the sketch may be mechanically 
multiplied, with all the artist’s lines retained. Of all art-work, 
sketching is the least understood ; not because of its imperfection, 
but because the purpose for which sketches are made is not com- 
prehended. The abstractions and omissions which are inten- 
tionally made by the artist, are taken, by the public, as signs of 
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negligence. In just the same way the untrained eye fails to 
appreciate the strength of sound etching, which our author con- 
siders to be the ultimate test of intellectual artistic ability, because 
it demands such prompt concentration upon, and such rapid and 
sure expression of, the idea. 

‘When a person has become clearly aware of the existence of 
etching’, says Hamerton, ‘as an art distinct from pen-drawing, 
and not intended to be an imitation of it; when he knows that 
an etched line is bitten in copper or steel, and that the rest of the 
plate is covered with varnish, the line having been laid bare by 
the passage of a needle which has removed the varnish along its 
course, then he has reached the first stage in the knowledge of 
the art. But he may still be liable to a wrong estimate of etch- 
ing, though he understands, in a rudimentary way, its processes. 
He may believe it to be an unfinished or inferior kind of en- 
graving. . . . There exists an idea that etching is an “ imperfect 
art.” It is not more imperfect than line engraving, though its 
limitations are different. Every art has its limitations. No 
sculptor could ever carve a tree in marble, and yet we do not 
speak of sculpture as an “imperfect art”.’ [p. 28.] Etching, 
like all the kindred arts, has both its special powers and its 
special limitations; but Hamerton clearly proves that its powers 
are more than usually versatile, while its limitations are not ex- 
ceptionally great. 

The reason why this ‘ greatest of the linear arts’, as our author 
calls it, has always been loved of artists, and neglected by the 
public, is, that it is more interpretative, and less imitative, than 
those arts with which it is generally compared. A great part of 
the enjoyment of all art, as every one must know who has ever 
for a moment looked into the reason of his own feeling, comes from 
the fact, that he finds here, clearly expressed, what he had before 
only dimly felt. It is the recognition of the truth which the 
artist intended to express. But, in order to recognize, one must 
already have known ; and the degree of pleasure gained by look- 
ing at a work of art is dependent upon two things—a knowledge 
of the subject through previous experience, and a comprehension 
of the medium by means of which the subject is presented. 
Purely imitative art, requiring only a knowledge of the subject, 
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appeals to a much larger public than the nobler arts of interpre- 
tation, foremost of which stands etching. ‘There are certain 
forms of art’, says Hamerton, in this connection, ‘so strangely ab- 
stracted and abbreviated, that very great knowledge is required in 
the spectator to read them at all; just as it is necessary to under- 
stand a language thoroughly, if we would read letters in it, in a 
hurried handwriting, full of marks and abbreviations peculiar 
to the individual writer. To the informed judge, this kind of 
artistic expression is, from its perfect frankness, peculiarly inter- 
esting; to the ordinary spectator, it is uninteresting because 
illegible’. [p. 29.] There is no mechanical attractiveness about 
etching, to win the admiration of the uncultivated. It has none 
of the richness and softness of mezzotint, none of the neat finish 
which machine-ruling gives to line engraving; it relies entirely 
upon its own sterling merits, and can therefore never be a 
thoroughly popular art ; though it will always have ‘a limited 
public of its own’, says Hamerton, ‘and in countries where gen- 
eral art-culture is on the increase, this little public must always 
be adding to its strength, and better able to make its opinions 
listened to’. But, however its sphere may be extended, it is 
altogether probable that etching will always remain the artist’s art. 

As the motive of a particular work of art must be taken into 
account in estimating its value, so, in the same way, must the 
purpose which the artist has in view, be considered in judging of 
any mode of artistic expression. The legitimate sphere of etch- 
ing is defined to be, the expression, by line, and in a rapid, com- 
prehensive way, of ideas as they are suggested to the artist’s 
mind. They are the jottings down of his impressions while they 
are fresh and warm. This, of course, makes necessary, in a great 
etcher, just those qualities which make a great painter. He must 
have that comprehensiveness of grasp which takes in his whole 
subject, not only in its parts, but with the true relations between 
those parts strictly maintained ; that abstraction which can seize 
essentials, and let the non-essentials go; that power of selection, 
which not so much separates truths one from another and chooses 
between them, as expresses the sum of the qualities by certain 
masterly touches; that sensitiveness which is only another name 
for keen feeling and perception of the beautiful, the harmonious, 
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the true; that emphasis which gives individuality, force, and ex- 
pression to artistic work ; that passionate emotion and speed of 
execution which enable a man to be possessed by some one 
mastering thought, and to record it ‘ before the fire has had time to 
die out’; and that frankness which will not condescend, for the 
sake of pleasing, to the beautifying of the truth out of any artistic 
work, 

Many a man has attained some eminence as a painter, who is 
entirely at a loss with an etching needle in his hand. He may 
have attained eminence from the possession of certain qualities 
which are useless, or even hurtful, to etching ; but if he be a truly 
great painter, he is almost sure to etch well. ‘It is a popular 
error’, says Hamerton, ‘ to imagine, that because a man can paint 
cleverly, he must also be able to etch. The knowledge of a 
painter has usually, it is true, been the magazine of material from 
which eminent etchers have selected, by a high faculty of choice, 
what they put into their etchings ; but when this selecting faculty is 
absent, the knowledge of a painter ceases to be available in this 
art’ [p. xiv. Preface]. ‘On some spots on the coast of England, 
there are sands mixed with fine particles of iron. The children 
take magnets with them there, and so separate the iron from the 
grains of sand. They want the iron, they do not want the sand ; 
and they are fortunate in possessing an almost magical imple- 
ment, which at a touch separates the one from the other. So 
acts the selecting genius of great etchers. Though truly compre- 
hensive and synthetic, and quite remote in general feeling 
from the abstraction of Assyrian sculptors, they find, neverthe- 
less, in nature, certain treasures to them especially precious, and 
which they easily draw to themselves by a constant and sublime 
magnetism. He who has not the magnet cannot select in this 
unerring way. You cannot teach selection of this kind; you 
may talk and write till you are weary, but you will not advance 
one student a step nearer to the mysterious and instinctive power 
of choice which is the privilege of genius alone’ [p. 51]. 

The value of etching is determined by the qualities of abstrac- 
tion and selection possessed by the artist ; and it requires, beyond 
this, decision, emphasis, and simple comprehensiveness, all of 
which are the results of a thorough knowledge. The estimate 
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given by Hamerton, of one of Haden’s works, may serve for a 
criticism of the highest style of etching. He says, speaking of 
the great artist’s plate, Out of Study Windows :—‘ He has done 
those things which he ought to have done, and he has also left 
undone those things which he ought not to have done. This 
negative side of duty is, for clever and accomplished artists, per- 
haps the more difficult to do’. Dickens, in his travesty of the 
British Government, the description of the Circumlocution office, 
shows the enormous machinery there required in order to the 
finding out of ‘How not to do it’. This may be a desirable 
thing, even for a government to learn, in certain directions ; but 
it is, perhaps, the most valuable of all lessons in artistic work. 
Who that has ever read Kingsley ; for instance, his ballads of the 
‘Three Fishers’, and ‘ Mary on the Sands of Dee’, or his des- 
cription of the martyrdom of Hypatia, does not recognize that 
their power lies far more in what is suggested, than in 
what is said. He stimulates the imagination, directs it, and 
then leaves it to itself! This power is one which belongs 
equally to the poet and the etcher, and is equally effective 
in either art. That Hamerton is not narrowed in his capa- 
city to judge of etching, by the idea to which he holds so 
firmly, namely, that the least possible work whereby an effect 
may be secured is the best possible, may be seen by a careful 
perusal of his criticisms upon Jacque, Jacquemart, and Martial. 
But he justly accords to these artists the second rank as imitators, 
either of matter, of painting, or, in the case of Jacque, of engrav- 
ing. Some of the etchings by Jacque are certainly deserving of 
this stricture, though the plates, even in this series, are marvels of 
delicacy of execution and rightness of tone. He can, and does, 
etch, however, in a very different spirit, as the author admits. 
Yet, so marked is Hamerton’s preference for the nobler qualities 
which he regards as legitimately belonging to great etching, that 
he rates Méryon and Haden, in the French and English schools 
respectively, far above these purveyors of dainties, and gives pre- 
eminence to Rembrandt as the greatest etcher the world has ever 
seen. 

Though in his artistic sympathies Hamerton is clearly French, 
yet, in a book written for English-speaking people, he naturally 
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dwells with peculiar emphasis upon the English school of etchers, 
and gives to it, as he frankly says, rather more space than would 
be strictly its due, ‘according to the rules of absolute impartiality’. 
[p. 239.] In his chapter devoted to the Revival of Etching in 
England, he compares the popular interest in the art, the general 
encouragement and real appreciation which it receives in France 
and England, very much to the disadvantage of the latter country. 
Canons of art, which have become entirely antiquated upon the 
Continent, are still religiously retained by the British public. 
‘Even Mr. Ruskin’, he says, ‘tells the students at Oxford that 
the painting which is likest to nature is best, and quotes with 
approbation Leonardo da Vinci’s assertion, excusable only in an 
age when criticism was childish, though art was strong and great, 
that the mirror is the master of painters, and that the proper 
way to test the merits of a picture, is to compare it with the reflec- 
tion of the living model in a looking-glass. . . . If you think 
drawing to be an imitation of nature, and not an interpretation, 
there is hardly any piece of thoroughly good work in etching 
which will not be offensive to you; but if, on the other hand, 
you have accepted frankly the higher and greater conception of 
the fine arts, which leaves the pictorial artist as free to express 
himself as the musical or poetical artist, then the very peculiari~ 
ties which would have irritated you before for their obvious — 
lack of imitative truth, may possibly afford you a noble pleasure 
on other grounds, either as expressions of human energy or ten- 
derness, or else because they may suggest to you some glorious or 
beautiful sight in nature, to which they bear hardly any imitative 
resemblance’. [pp. 240-1.] 

All that constitutes style in painting, as in writing, is the per- 
sonal individuality of the artist, giving color to what he sees and 
is endeavoring to render. His own traits of mind and character 
determine, not only his subject, but the aspect under which that 
subject shall be represented. His preferences will entirely destroy 
‘that impartiality of the mind which would be necessary to the 
reflection of pure truth’, There are many things which cannot 
be imitated in painting, much less can they be imitated in etch- 
ing, even if such imitation were desirable. There must be some 
conventionality between an artist and his public, which will enable 
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him to express himself intelligibly. The whole art of composi- 
tion, whether of prose or poetry, depends upon what has been 
conventionally established between writer and reader. Our 
spoken, as well as our written, language, is composed of purely 
arbitrary sounds or characters, which have grown to mean, by some 
sort of common consent, or common understanding, definite 
things, relations, conditions ; and by means of these conventional 
signs, ideas of the most delicate subtlety, feelings of the most 
profound tenderness or awe, may be conveyed from mind to mind. 
In pictorial art, there is far more of imitation than even in the 
rudest savage tongue; but there are also conventionalities of ex- 
pression which suggest what may never be imitated. And this 
is especially true of the art of etching. Hamerton most justly says 
that a spectator, ignorant of the necessary conventionalities of art, 
will sometimes fancy that the artist who uses them offers an insult 
to his common sense; ‘and certainly it is not to common sense 
that noble art-work ever did or will appeal. It appeals to far 
higher faculties ; to our memory of the beauty that has been, and 
our dreams of the beauty that never has been ; to our perception 
of the most subtle truth in nature, and our delight in seeing such 
truth commented on, and even modified by the free and masterful 
action of human genius. It is because the English have hitherto 
understood art much more as a copy, than as a suggestion or an 
expression ; much more as a substitute for imagination, than as a 
stimulus to it, that they have been moved with great difficulty by 
all the forms of art which appeared to them “unfinished”, For 
the same reason the minor artists have, in England, been exposed 
to an especially lamentable waste of labor—the too well-known 
“malady of detail”.’ [p. 251.] 

What Turner is to Ruskin, Francis Seymour Haden,— to 
whom this work is dedicated,— seems to be to Hamerton. With 
all his keen appreciation of Palmer’s work, our author places 
Haden first in the English school of etching, for the qualities 
which are especially needed in that art —a keen artistic percep- 
tion and a broad comprehensiveness. A London surgeon in full 
practice, with no time to give to the art he loves but that gained 
as the penalty of overwork in his profession, it is wonderful that 
Haden has done such masterly work. The secret of this unpre- 
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cedented success in so difficult an art as etching, which usually 
comes after, rather than before, success in some more ambitious 
artistic field, Hamerton puts into two words. While many things 
have been against him in his busy life of practical surgery, two 
things he has learned which are beyond value: ‘he has learned 
what it is to observe, and what it is to work’. 


A large part of this volume is filled with descriptions of the 
style and principal works of famous etchers. In the earlier 
edition, a mere passing notice was given of such etchers as have 
devoted themselves to copying the old masters. Even such men 
as Flameng,—who does the most exquisite work of its kind,— 
were mentioned only in connection with the work they had copied. 
In the present edition, a long chapter [pp. 363-397] on the Inter- 
preters of Painting, and a shorter one on Copying Etchings in 
Fac-simile, bring before the notice of the reader, the names and 
some of the principal works of this class of artists. 

As an illustration of what Hamerton considers the desideratum 
in the art of etching, and of his power of description, we will give 
two quotations. The first is of Rembrandt’s great etching, ‘The 
Death of the Virgin’, which is certainly one of the most mar- 
vellous and masterly expressions of power, through the medium 
of pure etching, which the world has even seen. ‘ Every lover of 
art’, says Hamerton, ‘ comes to have private predilections which 
he cannot always readily account for and explain. Thus, of all 
the plates of Rembrandt, “The Death of the Virgin” is the one 
that fascinates and moves me most. In all the qualities of art, 
there are at least four of Rembrandt’s etchings which fully equal 
this; yet not one of them absorbs me so completely. The 
solemnity of fast-approaching death, the gravity of the stately 
high-priest and the calm physician ; the sorrow of others present, 
the pale face upon the pillow, and the helpless hands upon the 
counterpane,— are elements of a scene which renews itself too 
frequently ever to lose its interest. In the upper air of the lofty 
room, angels wait for the spirit which the nations will adore as 
the Queen of Heaven; and the scene has a grandeur more than 
royal, for it has the sublimity of art. Considered as etching, the 
work is so sound and right, so various in degrees of finish, aad 
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so masterly in choice and direction of line, that “The Death of 
the Virgin” may be taken as one of the great typical examples 
of what etching may be, and ought to be. If the reader would 
give half-an-hour to a fine impression of this plate, he would 
understand forever after the painful, and almost indignant, feel- 
ings with which we hear men depreciate etching in the vanity of 
their superciliousness ’. 

That Hamerton bestows upon elaborated work, so that it be 
legitimately perfected, very high admiration, his criticism of 
Samuel Palmer, with which we will close, attests. This we will 
quote, at great length, both for the reason given above, and 
because it illustrates, perhaps as well as anything in the volume, 
the temper of our critic, his capacity for high and generous ap- 
preciation, and the vigor and beauty of his style when he warms 
up to his subject. The etching by this artist which illustrates 
the earlier English edition, and which receives a full description 
in the later one, was first called ‘The Early Ploughman’, but 
more recent impressions have received the inscription ‘The 
Morning Spread upon the Mountains’. This plate requires no 
knowledge of the art of etching, its purposes, powers, or limita- 
tions, to be accepted upon its own merits as an exquisite work of 
art. The labor is immense, the delicate gradation of tints won- 
derful. The breaking of the early morning-light across the 
black intervening heights, touching tenderly here and there bits 
in the landscape, and sharply reflected from certain points, brings 
with it the very feeling of the fresh morning air. It is not pure 
etching ; requisition has been made upon all the other graphic 
arts for their peculiar effects, and these effects the etching needle 
has wrought out for itself. ‘This artist’, says Hamerton, ‘is 
one of the few really great English etchers; but as it results from 
the nature of his work that each plate of his is very costly in 
time, and as he happens to be a successful painter in water color, 
the consequence is that his production in etching has been ex- 
tremely limited. . . . If ever a true appreciation of art shall 
become general among our descendants, they will wonder how it 
was possible that Samuel Palmer, to whom was given genius and 
length of days, and who, in his time, as they will see, was one of 
the most accomplished etchers that ever lived, should have left 
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behind him just half-a-dozen plates. We can tell them how it 
happened ; how one who had mastered the art and loved it, 
neglected it year after year, simply because his contemporaries 
did not value beauty when it could be multiplied. . . . A critic 
in one of the leading reviews has said, “Samuel Palmer is in 
fact a mezzotinter”. Such expressions as these are due to what 
is, at first sight, most obvious, in this master’s way of etching, 
the richness of its light and shade. . . . Samuel Palmer is not 
simply a mezzotinter, not simply an imitator of mezzotint in 
etching. The principle of his work is much wider than that. 
It may be expressed in a single word, eclecticism. . . . He is an 
eclectic, an artist, who, although using etching as his means of 
expression, remembers all along the powers and qualities of other 
graphic acts, and adopts them when he chooses, incorporating 
them into his own work, but so ably that its unity does not 
suffer... . 

‘Now, if I want a comparison to illustrate the eclectic character 
of such etching as this, I have one close at hand in the language 
which I am using, the English tongue, which is the most eclectic 
of all languages. The spirit of it is to choose everywhere the 
means of expression which seem most convenient for the 
moment, and it does this apparently with little regard to har- 
mony, yet with a result which is perfectly harmonious. He who 
has the privilege of writing this rich and various language, may 
be truly said to borrow his means of expression from Anglo- 
Saxon, from old French, from Latin and Greek, abundantly ; yet 
he is not writing these languages, nor any one of them; he is 
writing English. Just so the language which Samuel Palmer 
uses, in etching, is neither mezzotint, nor wood-cut, nor line en- 
graving, but a pure original language of his own, which I cannot 
call by any name but his. 

‘ As for the thoughts which he has to express, they are pure 
poetry, and come to him from that rich realm of the imagination 
which the poets only can find at all, and which they find every- 
where. There is more feeling, and insight, and knowledge, in 
one twig drawn by his hand, than in the life’s production of 
many a well-known artist. Words cannot express the qualities 
of such work as his; but we can say that it unites the ripest and 
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fullest knowledge with the most perfect temper, a temper of 
patience almost without limit, and of tenderness which is alive to 
all loveliness, even that which is most lowly and obscure; hard- 
ening itself against nothing that is beautiful. Rarely has an 
artist’s maturity been so complete. The work of his old age is 
like a great fine fruit, which has been in the sun for many days, 
until all its juices have had just the full time and heat needed 
for the most perfect mellowness, yet on which you shall not find 
the slightest sign that it has hung upon the branch too long. No 
young man ever had the fulness of knowledge which is neces- 
sary for such work as that, and few old men have had the 
serenity of temper or the powers of work which are needed for 
such a complete expression of their knowledge. 

‘“ During twenty years ”, I wrote in 1872, “ Samuel Palmer’s 
work has become for me more and more beautiful, more and 
more abundantly satisfying. It is so tender as to remind us of 
all that is softest and sweetest in the heart of pastoral nature ; and 
yet so learned, that it seems as if some angel had met the artist 
in his studious solitude, and taught him. Imaginations graceful 
as a maiden’s dream, but without her ignorance; teachings pro- 
founder than those of science, yet without her pedantry ; aserene 
spirit inherited from the true and great poets of the times of old, 
who are his fathers,—all these he gives us with his art. 

‘His aim as an executant is not consciously distinct from pass- 
ing thought and feeling; it is not thought of by the artist as a 
purpose in itself. Here let me pause to consider one danger 
concerning execution in the fine arts, which I have not hitherto 
dwelt upon, but which is serious enough to merit grave consid- 
eration. A practised executant acquires a fatal facility, so that 
at last he can execute without having either new thoughts or new 
emotions. He has certain forms in the memory like a printed 
schedule, and he fills them up mechanically, without waiting till 
he has ideas to put under the several headings. Nothing can be 
more convenient to the handicraftsman than this power of work- 
ing without thinking ; but nothing is more dangerous to the artist. 
It hurries him along, whether he is ready or not, till his soul 
becomes a mere victim tied to the tail of the executive habit, 
which gallops away like a wild horse, the bit between its teeth. 
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As one art illustrates another, and the fine arts are all subject to 
the same laws, I may take the case of an orator whose tongue 
goes ds fast as it can, whether the ideas are in time for it or not. 
The best public speaker I ever heard avoided this error com- 
pletely. He spoke slowly when the thoughts followed slowly, 
and had the courage to remain quite silent, from time to time, 
when the thought was not ready for expression. It is far more 
trying for an orator to do this in the presence of a thousand 
hearers, than for an etcher in the solitude of his own room; and 
yet graphic artists have rarely enough authority over the hand to 
make it follow the mind instead of leading it. Samuel Palmer 
said of Claude, “ his execution is of that highest kind which has 
no independent essence, but lingers and hesitates with the thought, 
and is lost and found in a bewilderment of intricate beauty”. In 
this sentence we have the writer’s own ways of work as an etcher: 
he dislikes execution, however brilliant, which is not subordinate 
to the thought; or, perhaps, to put it more accurately, the best 
execution, in his view, is tentative, and submissively waits while 
the mind seeks, always humbly following and endeavoring to 
obey, never hurrying the executive processes till they get ahead 
of the perceptive and inventive processes. And I venture to add, 
that the beautiful sentence in which Samuel Palmer described 
the excellence of Claude, is accurately descriptive of his own ex- 
cellence ; and I would have said of Samuel Palmer, if I had 
known how to write anything so good, just these words, “ His 
execution is of that highest kind which has no independent 
essence, but lingers and hesitates with the thought, and is lost 


and found in a bewilderment of intricate beauty ”.’ 























Vindication of ou Philosophy. 


Art. V.—Southern Presbyterian Review, for October, 1876, 
Columbia, S. C.: Presbyterian Publishing House. 


The leading article of The Southern Presbyterian Review, 
for October, 1876, is devoted to the destruction of ‘The 
Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’. We had no sooner cast eyes on 
the caption of said article, than we rejoiced in spirit; for we 
had no doubt that we should see, at last, the strength of our 
Presbyterian brethren exerted to demolish our philosophy, and 
to establish their own. We could not think otherwise, inasmuch 
as the ‘ Association of Ministers’, who are announced as respon- 
sible for the Review, consists of no less than fifteen of the most 
distinguished divines of the Southern Presbyterian Church ; 
among whom are George Howe, James Woodrow, Joseph R. 
Wilson, R. L. Dabney, Jno. L. Girardeau, B. M. Palmer, S. 8. 
Laws, Stewart Robinson, and seven others almost, if not quite, 
as celebrated for learning and ability. We naturally expected, 
of course, under such circumstances, to hear some of their best 
thunder, and to see some of their best lightning. It now only 
remains for us to consider the question —What have we really 
heard and seen ? 

Their champion rides into the lists with the ominous procla- 
mation, ‘We have a long score to settle with Dr. Bledsoe’, 
feeling no doubt very strong in the support and sympathy of the 
huge reserved corps of editors at his back. We have no one asso- 
ciated with us, except one brave woman, whose province is science 
and literature, and not theology. But yet we beg our friends and 
readers not to tremble for us, or be alarmed, before we are really 
hurt; for, if we are not greatly mistaken, before this great 
champion of predestination shall have settled his ‘long score with 
Dr. Bledsoe’, he will have a still more formidable score to settle. 
He rides a bold charger, and wields a trenchant blade, if not a 
terrible one. He slashes around him vigorously, and gashes the 
air dreadfully ; but, as yet, he has not once touched us; because 
he has not sufficiently studied our philosophy to be able to tell 
what it is, or to state correctly a single proposition, or principle, 
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of which it is composed. In every instance, as we shall see, his 
ponderous blows fall, not on our philosophy, but only on the 
creations of his own brain. To establish the truth of this 
remark, will be an easy task: so very easy, indeed, that it will 
be quite unnecessary to get up any the least steam for its accom- 
plishment. A cool, calm, and dispassionate exhibition of facts, 
is all that will be required to do the business for this onslaught 
on ‘The philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’. Accordingly, we shall 
now proceed to lay before our readers this ‘ cool, calm, and dis- 
passionate exhibition of facts’, and then leave them to draw their 
own inferences, to make their own reflections, and to pass their 
own final judgments on the fairness and candor of our antagonist. 

‘Something more than twenty years’, says he, ‘have elapsed 
since we noticed, in two critiques, his great work, then newly 
published, “The Theodicy”. This dogmatic and spirited book, 
as we then showed, has for its key-note the Pelagian doctrine, 
that, in consequence of the self-determination of the rational will, 
omnipotence itself cannot efficaciously control a soul without de- 
stroying its freedom’. Now, in this first sentence of his attack, 
there are no less than six blunders in his statement of facts ! 

1. In the first and least of these blunders, he makes us speak 
of ‘the rational will’. In the very beginning of our studies, 
we learned from President Edwards, as well as from Locke, that 
it is absurd to predicate one property of the mind of another 
property thereof. The will, or the power of willing, is a prop- 
erty of the mind ; and so is rationality. The mind is rational, 
and not the will. Hence we have nowhere, in any of our works, 
been guilty of using the absurd expression, ‘the rational will’, 
which is to ascribe one property of the mind to another property 
thereof, instead of to the mind itself. But even if Edwards and 
Locke are both wrong, and if the words ‘the rational will’ be a 
correct expression, it is nevertheless a blunder to ascribe it to us, 
by whom it has been most carefully avoided. 

2. He makes us advocate the self-determination of the will. 
Not only in the above sentence, but also throughout his whole 
article, he imputes to us the self-determining power of the will. 
Thus, he says, Dr. Bledsoe ‘tells us that he has made the great 
work of Edwards on the Will, the study of years. One of his 
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chief works has been an attempted refutation of Edwards’s doc- 
trine of the moral necessity, or certainty, of our volitions; and 
the opposite view of self-determination is continually asserted and 
expounded by Dr. Bledsoe, AS THE CORNER-STONE OF ALL HIS 
SPECULATIONS’ [p. 634]. Now, where and how did he learn 
this fact? He certainly did not learn it from our work on the 
W111, about ‘ the corner-stone ’ of which he speaks so confidently. 
If he had looked into that work, he would have seen that we 
have carefully examined this doctrine of the self-determining 
power of the will, and rejected it as wntenable. He would have 
seen that Dr. Bledsoe has admitted that the objections of 
Edwards to this doctrine are well taken, and that, so far from 
having made it the corner-stone of all his speculations, it forms 
no stone at all, nor even an atom, of his philosophy of the will. 

In Section X VI. of his work on the Will, which treats ‘Of the 
self-determining power’, he says, after a most careful and pains- 
taking examination, ‘These difficulties, as well as some others, 
have always encumbered the cause of free and accountable 
agency ; just because it has been supposed to consist in the self- 
determining power of the will. Wr SHOULD, THEREFORE, 
ABANDON THIS DOCTRINE. If Clarke, and Price, and Reid, and 
West, have not been able to maintain it without running into 
such inconsistencies, [namely, those exposed by Edwards, ] 1T Is 
HIGH TIME IT SHOULD BE LAID ASIDE FOREVER’ [p. 212.] 

For this open, avowed, and emphatic dissent from all who 
have advocated the scheme of self-determination, we offered, at the 
conclusion of the Section before us, the following apology : ‘ But 
why fight against the doctrine of those who have labored in the 
same great cause with myself? Truly, most truly, not because 
it is a grateful task, but because it is a deep and earnest convic- 
tion, wrought into my mind by the meditation of years, that the 
great and glorious cause of free-agency has been retarded by 
some of the errors of its friends, more than by all the truths of 
its enemies. This has appeared to be the case especially in re- 
gard to the self-determining power of the will. It seems to have 
retained its hold upon the minds of its friends, not so much by its 
intrinsic merits, as by its denial of moral necessity, and the idea 
that it is the only mode of such denial. As the scheme of moral 
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necessity has triumphed in the weakness of the self-determining 
power, so has the self-determining power resisted the siege of 
centuries, in the unconquerable energy of its opposition to the 
determining and controlling power of motives. And if both have 
stood together, each deriving strength from the weakness of the 
other, is it not possible that both may fall together, and that a 
more complete scheme of moral agency may arise out of the 
common ruins?’ [p. 214]. 

Yet, directly in the face of all this, or, more correctly speaking, 
in profound ignorance of all this, our critic imputes to us the 
doctrine of ‘self-determination as the corner-stone of all our 
speculations’! That is to say, the very doctrine, which we have 
so explicitly and emphatically repudiated as utterly untenable, 
he imputes to us as the head-stone of the corner of our philo- 
sophy! Ifwe had been caught in such a blunder, we do not 
know exactly how we should have felt ; but we should, perhaps, 
wish our opponent to say as little about it as possible, and pass 
on. We shall, therefore, pursue the same course. But, in passing 
on, we will venture to suggest, that the critic, when he under- 
takes to review a book, should first read it. Otherwise he can 
only impose on the credulity of his friends, or abuse their confi- 
dence ; for they will naturally believe that, as he is an honest man, 
he has read the books about which he speaks with such an air of 
superior knowledge and wisdom. But the above is by no means 
a solitary instance ; the same wonderful style of blundering is, 
as we shall very clearly see before we are done, habitual with 
our very learned critic. 

3. By the use of the term soul in the above proposition, it is 
made three times as broad as it ought to be, in order to express 
our opinion. For we have expressly admitted [Theodicy, pp. 
174-5], that, by ‘ the omnipotence ’ of God, the soul may be abso- 
lutely controlled in its thinking, and in its feeling, without even 
infringing, much less without destroying, its free-agency. We 
have only asserted, that the soul cannot be so controlled in its 
willing, without a destruction of its freedom. Thus, if the vague, 
indefinite, or ambiguous proposition of our critic be divided into 
three, we agree with him in regard to two of its significations, 
and disagree with him only in regard to the third. We shall 
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hereafter see that, by laying down his propositions in regard to 
the soul, instead of in regard to the will, or to the soul in willing, 
he adopts a vague and ambiguous mode of expression, which 
enables him to dodge the only real issue between us. But, in- 
tending to hold him to the point, we shall require him to be 
more precise in the use of language. Especially when, as in the 
above sentence, he undertakes to express our views, we shall 
require him to do so in our own words, and not in the loose and 
ambiguous phraseology, which falsifies our opinions, and which 
opens the door to a worse than idle logomachy. All such vague 
and indefinite modes of expression are the utter abhorrence of 
our philosophy. As according to our philosophy, the soul is 
free, not in thinking, nor in feeling, but only in willing, [Theo- 
dicy, Part I. chap. iv. sec. 1], so our opponent should march 
up to the precise issue which it presents, instead of hiding him- 
self, as he is accustomed to do, behind the bush of a very con- 
venient ambiguity. 

4, Our critic has stigmatized the above proposition asa ‘ Pela- 
gian doctrine’. This is untrue and unjust. Everything held by 
that celebrated heretic, was not a ‘ Pelagian doetrine’, or heresy. 
He believed, for instance, in the being of a God, and also in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. He believed, also, in opposition to 
Augustine, the great founder of Calvinism, that new-born infants, 
dying in infancy, are not damned, either on account of original 
sin, or on account of the failure of their parents to have them 
baptized. This was a great heresy in his day; but it is not so 
now. We insist, then, that nothing is more absurd, than to 
denounce a doctrine as ‘ Pelagian’ merely because it was held by 
Pelagius. This is precisely the absurdity and the injustice, 
which our critic has perpetrated in the above sentence, as well as 
in many others. 

For, in fact, the doctrine of the above sentence, when properly 
limited and understood, is held by all Arminians as well as by 
Pelagians. In one word, no class of theologians, except those of 
the Augustinian and Calvinistic school, maintain the doctrine, 
that God can, at all times, ‘efficaciously control the soul’ in 
willing, without destroying its freedom, or reducing it toa spiritual 
automaton or machine. Shall all Arminians, then, be denounced 
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as Pelagianizing heretics, merely because they reject the iron-clad 
scheme of Calvinistic predestination ? Nothing could be, in our 
humble opinion, more disingenuous and unjust ; and we are very 
sorry, that the champions of Calvinism so often resort to such a 
mode of controversy. A sound, manly argument is one thing; 
an odious epithet is quite another. Some men are much better 
at slinging the one, than they are at wielding the other. 

5. The fifth blunder committed by our critic consists in this, 
that, while he is so anxious to propitiate the good opinion of 
Wesleyans at the expense of Dr. Bledsoe, the doctrine which he 
denounces as ‘ Pelagian’ is unquestionably that of Mr. Wesley 
himself. His whole writings show this. Nay, Mr. Wesley con- 
tends, that God cannot possibly control the will of man, as Cal- 
vinists assert, without contradicting Himself. He says:—‘ Only 
he that can do all things else, cannot deny himself; he cannot 
contradict himself, or oppose his own work. Were it not for 
this, he would destroy all sin, with its attendant pain, in a 
moment. He would abolish wickedness out of his whole creation, 
and suffer no trace of it to remain. But in so doing he would 
contradict himself; he would altogether overturn his own work ; 
and undo all that he had been doing, since he created man upon 
earth. For he created man in his own image; a spirit like him- 
self; a spirit endued with understanding, with will, or affections, 
and liberty ; without which, neither his understanding nor his 
affections would be of any use; neither would he have been 
capable of either vice or virtue. He could not be a moral agent, 
any more than a tree ora stone. If, therefore, God were thus to 
exert his power, there would certainly be no vice ; but it is equally 
certain, neither could there be any virtue in the world. Were 
human liberty taken away, men would be as incapable of virtue 
as stones. Therefore, (with reverence be it spoken,) the Almighty 
himself cannot do this thing. He cannot thus contradict himself, 
or undo what he has done. He cannot destroy, out of the soul of 
man, that image of himself, wherein he made him; and without 
doing this, he cannot abolish sin and pain out of the world. But 
were it to be done, it would imply no wisdom at all; but barely a 
stroke of omnipotence’ [Sermon on Providence]. Now here, as 
well as elsewhere, Mr. Wesley declares, that if the power of God 
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should control the will of man, according to the Calvinistic 
scheme of divine providence, he would destroy its freedom, and 
thereby contradict himself: a thing which God himself cannot 
do. Having denounced this view of Mr. Wesley as ‘a Pelagian 
doctrine’, is it not too late for our critic to attempt to set his 
followers against us, because we hold precisely the same doctrine? 

According to Calvinism, God can and does, by his omnipotence, 
control the soul in all its volitions or acts, as well as in its intellec- 
tions and feelings, without destroying its free-ageney. This is 
‘denied by all Arminians; especially by all Wesleyan Methodists. 
Hence, to select Dr. Bledsoe from the general mass, and impute 
this denial to him as a ‘ Pelagian’ error, is one of those appeals 
to the ignorance and the prejudices of party, which should be 
the scorn of every man pretending to the name of philosopher. 

6. It is the sixth blunder of the aforesaid prolific sentence, that 
it gives a false account of the ‘ key-note’ of our T’heodicy. The 
above denial is, indeed, one of the notes of our Theodicy, but it 
is not its ‘key-note’. It is one of the subordinate ideas, but by 
no means the leading idea, of that work. In fact, the denial in 
question is discussed, and disposed of, in the first chapter of the 
first part of our Theodicy. The heading of that chapter is in 
these words: ‘The scheme of necessity denies that man is 
responsible for the existence of sin’; in which it is shown, that if 
the volitions of men are determined or controlled, by the omni- 
potent providence of God, then is their freedom taken away, and 
they are not responsible for their sins. But this is no more the 
leading idea of the work, than is the idea set forth in its second 
chapter, namely, that the same scheme ‘ makes God the author of 
sin’; or, than the idea of its third chapter, that the same scheme 
‘denies the reality of moral distinction ’—obliterates the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, virtue and vice, or holiness 
and sin. In fact, the leading idea, or ‘the key-note’, of our 
Theodicy, is not reached before we come to its sixth chapter ; and 
there it may be found by the editors of the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, if they will only condescend to read the work, which they 
have so severely criticized. We shall, in due time, ring this 
‘key-note’ in their ears, and rattle it at such rate, that they will 
not easily forget it; that is to say, if they will only condescend to 
read our reply to their criticisms. 
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Thus, our very able critic has contrived to condense, in one 
sentence, no less than six blunders! But this is only the begin- 
ning of his marvellous achievements: their name is legion. 

He lays before his readers, as usual, in his own language, (not 
in ours,) his notion of our doctrine of ‘ free-agency and respon- 
sibility’. He thus describes our doctrine :—‘ Motives are indeed 
connected with volitions, as their necessary occasions, but not as 
their efficients. The action [the states ?] of intelligence and sen- 
sibility, the presence of motives in the mind, all these, he admits, 
are the conditions sine qua non, under which acts of choice take 
place ; but still it is the mind, and that alone, which is the efficient 
or true cause of volition. AND IN THIS ASSERTION HE PLACES 
THE VERY BEING OF OUR FREE AGENCY AND RESPONSIBILITY ’. 

We have emphasized the words to which we wish to call the 
reader’s attention. Having nothing to conceal, and no desire to 
put any words of our own in his mouth, we have given this 
most deliberate statement of his, in his own language, verbatim 
et literatim. Does this language truly reflect our doctrine? 
Does it hold the mirror up to our philosophy ; or does it present 
an utterly false image thereof? The answer to this question 
will, no doubt, be a humiliating one to the fifteen learned gentle- 
men, by whom The Southern Presbyterian Review is conducted. 

The truth is, that the above statement of our doctrine, has not 
the shadow of a foundation in any of our writings. So far from 
being true, it stands out in direct and palpable conflict with 
the doctrine stamped, in deep, clear, and legible characters, on the 
very face and fore-front of our works. Both in our work on the 
Will, and in our Theodicy, the doctrine here imputed to us, by 
the learned critic, is most explicitly denied and repudiated. He 
makes us say, as we have seen, that ‘the mind itself, and that 
alone, is the efficient or true cause of volition’; and that ‘in this 
assertion he places the very being of our free agency and respon- 
sibility’. Now this, we say, is directly and flatly contradicted, 
by both of our works above specified. 

Thus, after an elaborate discussion of the subject in our work 
on the Will, we say :—‘ Has volition an efficient cause? I answer, 
No’... . ‘The mind, then, and the power of the mind we call 
will, constitute the ground of aetion or volition’ [p. 216]. But 
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it is there asserted, as well as elsewhere, that mind is not the 
efficient cause of volition; and yet, in spite of this, our critic 
makes us assert that ‘mind is the efficient or true cause of 
volition’. Could any misrepresentation of an author possibly be 
more direct, flat, palpable, or glaring ? 

Again, in our Theodicy, we have expressly rejected and repu- 
diated the doctrine, that ‘the mind is the efficient or true cause 
of volition’. This is not done more clearly, or more fully, by 
President Edwards himself, than by us. Thus we say :—‘ In his 
reply to Collins’, Dr. Samuel Clarke contends, that ‘’Tis the 
self-moving principle, and not at all the reason or motive, which 
is the physical or efficient cause of action’; by which we under- 
stand him to mean volition, as that is the thing in dispute. 
‘ Here the precise point in dispute is clearly presented’: the one 
side affirming, that motive and not mind, the other that mind 
and not motive, is ‘the efficient cause of volition’. We then 
say, ‘let us hear the contending parties, before we proceed to 
decide between them’ [Theodicy, p. 151]. Now if, after 
hearing the parties, we had decided, that ‘ mind is the efficient or 
true cause of volition’, our critic would have spoken truly. 
But we have decided no such thing. On the contrary, we have 
decided that mind is not ‘ the efficient or true cause of volition’. 

We appeal to our own words :—‘ You are in error, says the 
necessitarian [Edwards] to his opponent, in denying that motive, 
and in affirming that mind, is the efficient cause of volition. For 
if an act of the mind, or a volition, is caused by the mind, it 
must be produced by a preceding act of the mind, and so on ad 
infinitum. Now, if the necessitarian has not been deceived by an 
unwarrantable ambiguity on the part of his adversary [see 
Theodicy ante], he has clearly reduced his doctrine to the absur- 
dity of an infinite series of acts: that is to say, if the advocate of 
free-agency does not depart from the ordinary meaning of words, 
when he affirms that mind is the efficient cause of volition ; and if he 
does not use the terms “ efficient cause” in different senses in the 
same sentence, then we feel bound to say that he is fairly caught 
in the toils of his adversary’. Thus, we agree with President 
Edwards, and not with our critic’s imaginary Dr. Bledsoe, that 
‘ mind is not the efficient cause of volition’. ‘ But’, we add, ‘ we 
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are not yet in a condition to pass a final judgment between the 
parties’. 

‘The necessitarian contends that “ volition, or an act of the 
mind, is the effect of motive, and that it is subject to the power 
and action of its cause” [Edwards: Inquiry, p. 178]. The 
advocate of free-will replies, if we must suppose an action of 
motive on the mind to account for its act, we must likewise sup- 
pose another action to account for the action of motive ; and so on 
ad infinitum. Thus, the necessitarian seems to be fairly caught 
in his own toils, to be entrapped by his own definitions and 
arguments’ [p. 152]. 

‘Hence’, after having patiently heard both sides, ‘ we conclude, 
that an act of the mind, or a volition, is not produced by the 
action of either the mind or motive, but takes its rise in the world 
without any such efficient cause of its existence’. Yet, in profound 
ignorance of all this, and much more to the same effect, or else in 
profound contempt of all this, our critic makes us assert, that 
‘the mind, and that alone, is the efficient or true cause of volition’ ! 
No comment is needed. 

Not satisfied with boldly imputing to Dr. Bledsoe the above 
false position, our critic is equally bold in the declaration, that 
‘in this assertion, [that mind is the efficient cause of volition, ] he 
places the very being of our free agency and responsibility’. Here 
are two egregious blunders. He first makes us, in opposition to 
our express words, hold that ‘mind is the efficient cause of volition’; 
and then boldly asserts, in opposition to all we have written or 
said, that we ‘place the very being of our free agency and 
responsibility’ in the false notion which he has so falsely imputed 
tous! Having no knowledge of the philosophy, which he has 
ventured to review, he takes it for granted that it runs, of course, 
in one of the old everlasting ruts of the controversy about the 
freedom of the will. Hence, knowing one rut from another, 
he just puts Dr. Bledsoe in the old rut of the party opposed to 
his own; and that did the business for him. He was reckoned 
as good as dead, of course, by all the learned readers of the Pres- 
byterian Review, who had seen.so many killed in the same old rut 
by the artillery of President Edwards. But it is all a mistake. 
He no more occupies the old rut of Dr. Samuel Clarke, than he 
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does that. of Dr. Jonathan Edwards. On the contrary, as he 
humbly conceives, he occupies higher and more unassailable 
ground than either. Be this as it may, it is certain that, after 
the careful search of years, he thus concludes :— 

‘Each party has defeated its adversary, and in the enjoyment 
of his triumph he seems not to have duly reflected on the destruc- 
tion of his own position. Both are in the right, and both are in 
the wrong ; but, as we shall hereafter see, not equally so. If we 
adopt the argument of both sides, in so far as it is true, we shall 
come to the conclusion that action must take its rise somewhere 
in the universe without being caused by preceding action, [that 
is, without being efficiently caused]. And if so, where shall we 
look for its origin? in that which by nature is endowed with 
active power, or in that which is purely and altogether passive?’ 

‘We lay it down, then, as an established and fundamental 
position, that the mind acts or puts forth volitions, without being 
efficiently caused to do so—without being impelled by its own prior 
action, or by the prior action of anything else. The conditions or 
occasions of volition being supplied, the mind itself acts in view 
thereof, without being subject to the power or action of any cause 
whatever. All rational beings, must, as we have seen, either 
admit this exemption of the mind in willing from the power and 
action of any cause, or else lose themselves in the labyrinth of 
an infinite series of causes. IT Is THIS EXEMPTION WHICH CON- 
STITUTES THE FREEDOM OF THE HUMAN MIND’. [Theodicy, p. 
153]. 

Our critic makes us ‘ place the very being of our free agency’, 
or ‘the freedom of the human mind’, in the fact that ‘the mind 
itself, and that alone, is the efficient or true cause of volition’. 
We have placed it, and, if we may be permitted to speak for our- 
selves, we still place it, in the exemption of our volitions from 
the dominion of any efficient causes whatever, whether in the mind 
or out of the mind. How absurd to assert, that our volitions, or 
acts of the will, are free; and yet, at the same time, subject them 
to the dominion of efficient causes! No—a thousand times, no— 
the will is free, that is, the mind is free in willing, just because 
it is exempt from such a dominion of efficient causes in putting 
forth its acts or volitions. Every section in our work on the 
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Will, from the first to the last, is written with a view to establish 
this exemption of the mind in willing from the dominion of 
efficient causes. Yet are we told, by our critic, that we ‘place 
the very being of our free agency’, not in our exemption from 
such causes of our volition, but in our subjection to them ! 

The next paragraph of the article before us, is a literary 
curiosity: a marvellous tissue of blunders, composed of adroit 
concealments of the writer’s real meaning, deceptive statements 
of half-truths more misleading than whole errors, and all this set 
forth in a puzzling ambiguity of language, which requires the 
skill of an expert in metaphysics to unravel or to comprehend. 
Like most other paragraphs in the same article, it contains more 
blunders than sentences; and we cannot begin to do it justice, 
without first laying it before our readers, verbatim et literatim, and 
then exposing the shams, shadows, and deceptions of which it is 
composed. Accordingly, this is what we shall now proceed to do, 
in order to give a partial illustration of the remark, that if the 
writer had undertaken to conceal the truth, instead of making it 
known to the reader, he could hardly have produced an article 
more admirably adapted to such a design. We cannot do this 
for all the paragraphs of his most extraordinary production; for, 
in fact, it would require a volume of three hundred pages, at 
least, to do anything like justice to this one article of thirty pages. 
But, as a specimen of the writer’s genius in the art of blundering, 
we shall examine this one paragraph, and then leave the reader 
to ‘lay his hand upon his mouth, and be astonished’. After 
stating the’views of Dr. Bledsoe, which, as we have just seen, 
are diametrically opposed to the truth, the writer pens the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘ Now this is more adroit than the old scheme demolished by 
Edwards; for it evades the most terrible points of Edwards’s 
refutation. As Dr. A. Alexander has admitted, there is a sense 
in which, while the will (in its specific sense as the faculty of 
choice) is not self-determined, we intuitively know that the soul is 
self-determined, and that therein is our free agency. But still the 
scheme of Dr. Bledsoe is the opposite of Dr. Alexander’s, and 
is but the same Arminian philosophy in a new dress. When Dr. 
Bledsoe says that the mind is the true cause of all its own voli- 
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tions, he means that this mind causes them contingently, and may 
be absolutely in equilibrio while causing them ; he meaus that the 
mind does not regularly follow its own strongest judgment of the 
preferable, when acting deliberately and intelligently ; he means 
to deny the efficient certainty of whatever in the mind produces 
volition ; he means to apply his theory of the will to the very 
results in the theology most characteristic of the semi-Pelagianism, 
or even worse, of Pelagianism. It is to this philosophy he 
appeals to justify an omnipotent God in permitting sin, simply 
because he could not help any sinner’s trangressing who chose to 
do so; to argue the necessity of synergism in regeneration ; to 
deny the sinfulness of original concupiscence’ [p. 624]. Now 
this is the paragraph, which, as we have said, is a marvellous 
tissue of misrepresentations and untruths ; a charge which we shall 
now proceed to establish. 

The truth is, that Dr. Bledsoe’s views, as stated by the writer 
in question, are not at all different from those of the Arminian 
philosophy. ‘The action of intelligence and sensibility, the 
presence of motives in the mind, all these, he [Dr. Bledsoe] admits, 
are the conditions sine gua non, under which acts of choice take 
place ; but still it is mind, and that alone, which is the efficient or 
true cause of volition’. Now if this be the doctrine of Dr. 
Bledsoe, then, as we have already seen, it agrees most perfectly 
with that of Dr. Samuel Clarke. It also agrees most perfectly 
with the doctrine of Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Hence, instead of being ‘ the same Arminian philo- 
sophy in a new dress’, it is the old Arminian philosophy in 
precisely the same old dress. But, as we have shown above, this 
is not the doctrine of Dr. Bledsoe. On the contrary, it is a gross 
misrepresentation of his philosophy ; which makes him assert 
that ‘ mind is the efficient or true cause of volition’; a position 
which, although held by Dr. Samuel Clarke and others, he has 
expressly and repeatedly repudiated. 

How, then, has the writer been able to speak of this, [our 
views as stated by himself, ] as ‘ more adroit than the old scheme 
demolished by Edwards; for it evades the most terrible points 
of Edwards’s refutation’? Why, in the preceding paragraph, 
he has given us eredit for the admission, that ‘ Nothing arises 
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without cause’, We certainly have admitted this in the sense 
of President Edwards. That is to say, we have admitted, to use 
Edwards’s own words, that ‘Nonentity cannot bring forth’. 
Nay, we admit that Nonentity can no more bring forth a voli- 
tion, than it can bring forth or produce a universe. This admis- 
sion does escape, it is true, ‘the most terrible points of Edwards’s 
refutation’. But his refutation of whom? Not of any sane 
man that ever lived, but only of a crazy figment of his own im- 
agination. He first conjures up an antagonist, who asserts that 
volition has no cause of its existence, in any sense of the term 
cause, but is brought forth by Nonentity alone ; and then, through 
whole pages of his immortal Inquiry, he pours down upon him 
‘the terrible points of his refutation’. We have signalized this 
terrible feat of the great President, both in our work on the 
Will, [p. 71], and in our Theodicy, [pp. 142-49]. In the former 
work, after showing the false issue raised by President Edwards, 
we say :—‘ But who ever held such a doctrine? Did any man, 
in his right mind, ever contend that “a volition could produce 
itself”, [the words of Edwards], can arise out of nothing, and 
bring itself into existence? If so, he was certainly beyond the 
reach of logic, and stood in need of the physician. I have never 
been so unfortunate as to meet with any advocate of free-agency, 
either in actual life or in history, who supposed that a volition 
arose out of nothing, without any cause of its existence, or that it 
produced itself. They have all maintained, with one consent, 
that the mind is the cause of volition. Is the mind nothing? 
If a man should say, as so many have said, that the mind pro- 
duces its own volitions [or puts them forth], is that equivalent to 
saying, that nothing produces them; that they come “ into being 
accidentally, without any cause of its being”? Such is the 
broad caricature of their doctrine, which is repeatedly given by 
President Edwards’ [p. 71]. Such is the imaginary antagonist 
whom he conjures up, and then overwhelms him with his most 
terrible refutation ! ° 

‘It is freely admitted, and the advocates of free-agency have 
always admitted, that volition has a cause, as that word is fre- 
quently used by Edwards. He tells us, that by cause he some- 
times means “any. antecedent”, whether it exerts any positive 
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influence or no. Now, in this sense, it is conceded by the 
advocates of free-agency, that motive itself is the cause of 
volition [that is, the antecedent sine qua non of volition]. This 
is the question: Is motive the efficient or producing cause of 
volition? This is the question; but Edwards frequently loses 
sight of it in a mist of ambiguities, and lays around him in the 
dark, with such prodigious strength, that if his adversaries were 
not altogether imaginary beings, and therefore impassive to his 
ponderous blows, I have no doubt he would have slain more of 
them than ever Samson did of the Philistines’ [p. 72]. 

We have repeatedly shown, that Edwards included in his 
definition of the term cause, every ground or reason of a thing, 
every antecedent of every kind upon which it depends for its 
existence; and then, supposing some one to deny, in this broad 
sense of the word, his proposition, ‘that motive is the cause of 
volition’, he finds, or rather creates, the imaginary antagonist, 
who contends that volition has ‘no cause of its existence’; that 
is, no antecedent of any kind on which its existence depends; in 
one word, that ‘it rises out of nothing, and brings itself into 
being’! Having thus conjured up his imaginary antagonist, he 
does maul him most unmercifully, it must be admitted, till his 
prowess fills the whole universe with sounds of applause. 
We ourselves look on, and admire, and wonder. We are sure, 
indeed, that the advocate of the grand thesis, that ‘ Nonentity 
may bring forth volitions’, or worlds, cannot maintain his ground 
against the ‘terrible points of Edwards’s refutation’. They are 
absolutely overwhelming and unanswerable. 

But to be serious, we now say, as we have said in our 
Theodicy [p. 147], ‘If any thing can equal the fatuity of the 
hypothesis that nonentity [absolutely nothing] can bring forth, 
or that a thing can produce itself, it is a serious attempt to refute 
it’. But, as we have shown in both of the works above-named, 
President Edwards has written whole pages of most eloquent 
logic, to prove that ‘Nonentity cannot bring forth’, that 
‘ Nothing "—absolutely nothing—cannot produce volitions ! 

Our critic, however, has seen none of these exposures, either 
in our work on the Will, or in our Theodicy; for he has not read 
them. But he has seen this ground taken by us, in our reply to 
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the first attack upon our Theodicy in The Southern Presbyterian 
Review. The author of that attack had the unblushing hardi- 
hood to assert, that Dr. Bledsoe ‘denies that volitions have any 
efficient cause or ANTECEDENT OF ANY KIND’, and to denounce 
this as ‘the giant error’ of his Theodicy. He thus transformed 
us into the crazy fool, who contends, that there is no antecedent 
to volition, no ground or reason of its existence, nothing going or 
standing before it to bring or help it into being; and, having 
done this, he overwhelms us with the indignant contempt of the 
great Dr. Chalmers of Scotland. He says:—‘ One would think, 
for example, that Dr. Chalmers of Scotland, was quite as reliable 
a reader of the records inscribed by the finger of God upon the 
soul of man, as Professor Bledsoe, or any person whom this age 
has known. And yet it is the only matter about which we 
remember to have met with anything like indignant contempt in 
all the theological lectures of that great thinker’. Let us see, 
then, the ‘ indignant contempt’, the overwhelming blow, of ‘ that 
great thinker’, and also how easily it is turned aside by the puny 
arm of Professor Bledsoe. ‘When he [Dr. Chalmers] comes to 
speak of this theory of an act of the will that comes of itself un- 
bidden, and without any parentage whatever in the order of suc- 
cessive nature, there is the revolt of all human sense and humaa 
experience against it’. Now, the plain truth is, that no man, in 
his right mind, ever believed that volition ‘comes of itself’ at 
all; for it evidently comes of the mind. ‘If we mean by the 
cause of volition’, says Professor Bledsoe [Theodicy, p. 150], 
‘that which wills or exerts the volition, there is no controversy ; 
for in this sense the advocates of necessity admit that mind is the 
cause of volition’ [Edwards]. According to Professor Bledsoe, 
then, volition never comes of itself at all: i always comes of 
mind. Nothing is further from his philosophy, than the notion, 
that ‘volition is without any parentage whatever’; for, as it is 
everywhere asserted by him, volition always has its parentage 
in mind. Nor does it, according to Professor Bledsoe, come 
‘unbidden of itself’; for, as he everywhere asserts, it comes at 
the bidding of motive, ‘ without which it could not happen or 
come to pass’ at all [Theodicy, p. 150]. The tremendous blow 
of Dr. Chalmers, then, does not even touch Professor Bledsoe, 
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much less annihilate him. He is still a living man. That ter- 
rific blow, indeed, blazing with all its ‘indignant contempt’, falls 
only on the insane notion, that ‘nonentity may bring forth’, or 
that volition may, and actually does, ‘come unbidden of itself, 
and without any parentage whatever’ in the universe of God. 
Professor Bledsoe has never known, and he has never read, of 
any one, by whom such an absurd notion, or wild conceit, has 
been entertained, (except the imaginary antagonist of President 
Edwards; and, as the great President gave him such a terrible 
drubbing, we think the great Dr. Chalmers might have let him 
alone). Hence, after all, he shrewdly suspects, that the over- 
whelming and crushing indignation of Dr. Chalmers, 


‘Is only ocean into tempest wrought 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly’. 


Or, worse still, is only the wrath of an overheated brain, directed 
against the phantom which itself has created. 

It was the reading of the above attack and reply, we 
have no doubt, which led our present critic to see one 
little corner of one of our positions. Accordingly, he does 
not accuse us, as did his predecessor, of denying ‘that voli- 
tions have any efficient cause or ANTECEDENT OF ANY 
KIND’. On the contrary, he says of Dr. Bledsoe, ‘ He 
admits the first principle, “ Nothing arises without a cause”.’ 
But yet, instead of taking this admission as it is so often ex- 
plained both in our work on the Will and in our Theodicy, he 
runs into the opposite extreme, and makes us teach, in direct and 
palpable opposition to both of said works, ‘that mind is the 
efficient cause of volition’. Our doctrine, he says, ‘is more 
adroit than the old scheme demolished by Edwards’. More 
adroit! it is less insane than the scheme to which he alludes ; 
namely, the scheme which ‘ denies that volitions have any effi- 
cient cause or antecedent of any kind’. He does not impute this 
crazy scheme to us, as did his predecessor; but, as for the rest, 
he imputes to.us doctrines or positions, which Edwards has 
really demolished, and which we have expressly and repeatedly 
repudiated. In one word, he has imputed to us, from sheer igno- 
rance, the very doctrines or positions which had so long embar- 
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rassed and darkened the cause of free-agency, and from which 
we have been at infinite pains to deliver that cause into the 
light of truth. In one word, he has criticised our philosophical 
works, without having read them, or else after having read them 
with such a proud and contemptuous disdain as to retain no 
recollection whatever of their real contents. 

This is not all. He not only imputes to us the false notion 
(despite of our disclaimer), ‘that mind is the efficient or true cause 
of volition’, but he proceeds to tell what we mean by this false 
notion ; and, in so doing, he ascribes to us no less that five 
absurdities! That is to say, in this instance, as in many others, he 
puts into our mouth, in spite of ourselves, an utterly false notion ; 
and then, by manufacturing for us interpretations of this false 
notion, he plasters us all over with absurdities ; not one of which 
we have ever entertained for a moment! Let us now look at 
these absurdities, which he has so rashly and so recklessly, not to 
say so wickedly, put into the mouth of Dr. Bledsoe. 

First absurdity‘ When Dr. Bledsoe’ says that the mind is 
the true cause [which he never did say !] of all its own volitions, 
he means that this mind causes them contingently’. Edwards has 
long ago shown, that.if volition has any ‘efficient or true cause’, 
then it is absurd to say, that ‘the effect may be loose from 
the influence of such cause’; that it may or may not follow it, 
or, in one word, that it follow its true cause ‘ contingently’. 
He has shown, that if volition have such a cause, then it follows 
its cause necessarily, and not contingently. Hence we have not 
been so absurd as to assert, that volition has such a cause, and 
yet may or may not follow it. If we had believed that mind, 
or motive, or anything else, is ‘ the efficient or true cause of voli- 
tion’, we should have adopted the conclusion of Edwards, that 
it is caused necessarily, and not contingently. We should not 
have been so absurd as, in the first place, to include volition in 
the mechanism of cause and effect, and then assert that it is free. 
We have taken the utmost pains to guard against this precise 
absurdity in our writings; and yet this is the very absurdity 
which our very fair and candid critic has been pleased to ascribe 
tous. We would advise him to read the Section of our ‘ Ex- 
amination of Edwards on the Will’, which is entitled, ‘ Vour- 
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TION NOT AN Errecr’, if he does not wish to perpetuate the 
gross injustive he has done us. Nay, we would advise him to 
read the numerous passages in our work on the Will, as well as 
in our Theodicy, in which we have expressly denied that there is 
any ‘efficient or true cause of volition’; and then, if possible, 
blush for the egregious blunders into which he has so blindly 
rushed. 

Second absurdity—He also means, that the mind ‘ may be 
absolutely in equilibrio while causing them’. This manifest, and 
glaring absurdity, is nowhere to be found in our writings. The 
mind in absolute equilibrio while causing its volitions! That is 
to say, inclining and not inclining, causing and not causing, at 
one and the same time! Who has ever held such a doctrine? 
President Edwards has, it is true, found an antagonist to whom 
he ascribed the like monstrous absurdity; but, as we -have 
uniformly insisted, his antagonist is either altogether imaginary, 
or else a downright idiot. ‘ President Edwards clearly has the 
advantage of him; for he puts “the soul in a state of choice”; 
and yet affirms that it “has no choice”. He might as well say, 
indeed, [as Edwards truly alleges,] that “a body may move 
while it is in a state of rest”, as to say that “ the mind may 
choose without choosing ”, or without having a choice. He [the 
aforesaid imaginary antagonist or idiot] is very clearly involved 
in an absurdity ; and if he can read the three hundred pages of 
the Inquiry, without being convinced of his error, his case must 
indeed be truly hopeless’ [Theodicy, p. 140]. 

We may as well notice in this connection, as in any other, a 
very ugly habit of our critic. He almost invariably states our 
views, not in our words, but in his own. In doing this, he 
exercises such a delightful freedom, that he habitually ascribes 
to us the very language, as well as the very sentiments and notions, 
which we have the most sedulously shunned. For instance, he 
has made us say much about the mind being ‘in equilibrio’, or 
‘lifted into a state of equilibrium’, for which there is not the 
shadow of authority in our own language. If he had undertaken 
to prove his bold and reckless assertions, by an appeal to our own 
words, he would have been confounded by the hopelessness of the 
attempt. As it is, he has just moved on, in obedience to his own 
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sweet will and sovereign pleasure, putting such words, as well as 
such sentiments, into our mouth, as best suited his purpose. 

Third absurdity.—‘ He means that the mind does not follow 
its own strongest judgment’, &c. He would have his readers to 
believe, that, while we admitted that there are judgments of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, we denied that the strongest judgment 
controlled the will. But, in fact, we have expressly and repeatedly 
asserted, and tried to prove, that it is absurd to predicate strength 
or force of the judgments, or subjective motives of the mind. 
We have devoted, to the refutation of this error, a whole Section 
of our work on the WILL, which, as usual, our very philosophical 
and candid critic has been pleased to ignore utterly. [See Section 
VIII. of our work on the W111; which has been republished 
in this REvIEw, for April, 1875.] 

Fourth absurdity‘ He means to deny the efficient certainty 
of whatever in the mind produces volition’. He means no such 
thing. If there is anything in the mind, which ‘ produces 
volition ’, then he is not such a fool, or idiot, as to deny, that it 
‘produces volition’. What he really denies is, that there is any- 
thing, either in the mind, or out of the mind, which ‘ produces 
volition’. For if so, then volition would be a produced effect, 
and not a free act of the mind. [See Sec. IV. of our work on 
the Wil/, which is entitled, ‘ Vouition Not AN Errecr’.] 

Fifth absurdity.—‘ He means to apply his theory of the will 
to the very results in the theology most characteristic of the semi- 
Pelagianism, or even worse, Pelagianism’. He here imputes to 
us something far worse than absurdity, even a gross heresy. He 
[Dr. Bledsoe] certainly does not mean any such thing; for he 
holds the results in ‘ theology most characteristic of Pelagianism ’ 
in utter abhorrence. He neither means this; nor has he done 
this; and when our critic preferred this charge against ‘ Dr. 
Bledsoe’, he simply violated the divine injunction, ‘thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor’. 

Let him produce ‘ the result in theology’, which is at all char- 
acteristic of Pelagianism, and of which he pretends to have found 
us guilty, and we will nail it to the counter as base coin, as an 
utterly unfounded calumny. We admonish this wrifer, and all 
other champions of Calvinism, that it is one thing to review a 
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philosophy, and quite another to hurl odious epithets. If these 
epithets, however they may be dipped in the flaming poison of 
theological hate, happen to recoil on themselves, they should not 
blame us for the consequences. 

The ‘results in theology’, for which Pelagius was condemned as 
a heretic in his day, by the third general council of Ephesus in 
the year 431, are seven in number. These are set forth by 
Augustine himself, the great antagonist of Pelagius, by Haggen- 
bach in his History of Doctrines, by Wiggers in his Historical 
Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagianism, as well as by 
many other learned authors. They are thus given by Wiggers: 

‘1. Adam was created mortal, and would have died, whether 
he had sinned or not’. On the contrary, we have always held, 
believed, and taught, that Adam was created immortal, and that 
if he had not sinned, he would have lived forever. 

‘2. Adam’s sin injured himself only, and not the human race’, 
In direct opposition to this, we have always held, believed, and 
taught, that Adam’s sin was the cause of the fall, and ruin, and 
depravity of human nature, and the source of the overwhelming 
flood of calamities and errors by which the whole history of our 
race has been so fearfully darkened. 

‘3. Infants are born in the same state in which Adam was 
before the fall’. We have always denied this in toto, holding, 
and believing, and teaching, that Adam was created ‘upright ’,. 
in ‘the image of God’, while infants are born with a fallen and 
depraved nature, and can, therefore, never be saved, without the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit. 

‘4. Mén neither die in censequence of Adam’s death or fall, 
nor rise again in consequence of Christ’s resurrection’. This 
miserable heresy has been sufficiently disclaimed by us, in our 
reply to the first error of Pelagius. 

‘5. Infants, though not baptized, have eternal life’, We do 
not reject this doctrine, because it was held by Pelagius. We 
infinitely prefer it to the doctrine of his great antagonist, Saint 
Augustine, that all unbaptized infants are doomed to ‘the fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels’. If this be heresy, our 
critic and accuser may make the most of it. 

‘6. The law is as good a means of salvation (lex sic mittit ad 
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regnum coelorum) as the gospel’. If our critic, or any other 
man, should specify such a silly notion as this as one of our Pelagian 
heresies, we might easily convince our readers that he, himself, 
deserved the contempt in which he had so wantonly indulged. 

‘7. Even before the advent of Christ, there were men who 
lived without sin’. Now, as our writings show, and as all who 
know us can testify, we have never believed that, either before or 
after the advent of Christ, there has ever been any man ‘ who has 
lived without sin ’.* 

Now, the above are the results, and all the results, which 
history has revealed ‘as characteristic of Pelagianism’. Which 
of them, we ask, does Dr. Dabney impute to us as a heresy ? 
Let him specify, and give some little evidence of the truth of his 
specification, or else stand convicted of having borne false witness 
against his neighbor. He has told us what Dr. Bledsoe means ; 
and now Dr. Bledsoe asks him, what he means by this charge of 
Pelagianism. This is a rather awkward attitude, or dilemma, 
we are aware, for a Doctor of Divinity and Professor of Theology 
to be caught in. But we beg the gentle reader to consider, 
that we did not place Dr. Dabney in this very ugly attitude, 
or dilemma: we have only caught him in it. Why did he 
place himself there? Why did he accuse us, without specifi- 
cation or evidence, of the gross heresy of Pelagianism? Could 
he not review ‘The Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’, without stooping 
to fling such dirt, or to make so many appeals to the ignorance, 
the prejudices, and the passions of his readers? Be this as it 
may, he must bear the consequences of his own temerity. 

It seemed to us, at first view, that Dr. Dabney had preferred 
the heavy charge of Pelagianism, without favoring us with any 
specification under this charge. But we now see, upon reflection, 
that he may have intended the three particulars, which immedi- 
ately follow this heavy charge, as the specifications of our guilt. 


1§Since the above was written, we have learned, from unquestionable 
authority, that the writer of the article under consideration was no less a 
personage than the Rev. Robert L. Dabney, D. D., LL.D. He is one of the 
big guns of The Southern Presbyterian Review ; and there is, perhaps, no man 
living who has a more profound contempt for our Methodist theology than 
has Dr. R. L. Dabney. Very well. The words which we quietly uttered, 
immediately after reading the article, before knowing the name of the writer, 
te ms now apply to Dr. Dabney: ‘The Lord hath delivered him into our 
ands’. 
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We are perfectly willing to accept them as such; and shall, 
accordingly, proceed to examine them. It is certain, that if our 
complicity with Pelagianism cannot be found in any one of these 
particulars, then it can be found nowhere. Let us, then, 
examine these particular charges, or specifications. 

‘It is to this philosophy ’, says Dr. Dabney, ‘he [Dr. Bledsoe] 
appeals to justify an omnipotent God in permitting sin’. Now, 
the fact is, that Dr. Bledsoe has made no attempt whatever to 
justify God ‘in permitting sin’. On the contrary, he has 
repeatedly and most emphatically asserted, that God does not, 
and never did, permit sin at all. ‘ Hence’, we say ['Theodicy, p. 
352], ‘we no longer ask why God permits sin? This were to 
seek a ground and reason of that which has no existence, except 
in the imagination of man. GOD DOES NOT PERMIT SIN’. Yet 
is Dr. Dabney so profoundly ignorant of the philosophy, which he 
presumes to criticise, that he makes us assign a reason for a fact, 
which we have repeatedly declared has no existence! If he had 
sought for this reason, or explanation, in our language, instead of 
drawing upon his own imagination, he must needs have 
discovered his mistake. 

Again, we say [p. 107], ‘ The full possession of this truth [the 
one of all others the most carefully elaborated and explained by 
us] will show us, that the cause of theism has been encumbered 
with great difficulties, because its advocates have endeavored to 
explain why God has permitted a thing [sin], which, in point of 
fact, HE DID NOT PERMIT. Having attempted to explain a fact 
[the permission of sin] which has no existence, it is no wonder 
that they should have involved themselves in clouds and darkness. 
Let us cease, then, to seek the reason of that which is not, in order 
that we may behold the glory of that which is’. 

It is impossible to do justice to our views on this subject, by 
extracts from our Theodicy ; and it is impossible to do greater 
injustice to them, than Dr. Dabney has done, by no extracts at 
all, but only by the silly words he has been pleased to put into 
our mouth. He makes us ‘justify an omnipotent God in permit- 
ting sin, SIMPLY BECAUSE HE COULD NOT HELP ANY SINNER’S 
TRANSGRESSING WHO CHOOSES TO DO so”! This would be down- 
right atheism. Nay, in the very first paragraph of his article, he 
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sneeringly says, ‘And the great “ theodicy”, or vindication of 
Dr. Bledsoe, for God’s admission of sin into the universe, is, that 
he could not help it’. The italics are his own. Now, if we had 
used such language, or represented God as such a weak and con- 
temptible thing, we should have deserved to be hissed from the 
universe of rational and responsible creatures. But such language 
is, in fact, just about as fair a representation of our philosophy, 
as a handful of mud would be of the solar system. Indeed, if 
we had been capable of such language, or of its equivalent, our 
philosophy respecting the origin and existence of sin, would long 
since have sunk out of sight beneath the ridicule and contempt 
of the rational universe, instead of having been read, and studied, 
and approved, and embraced, as it has been, by many of the best 
Christian minds both in this country and in Europe. Dr. 
Dabney’s mode of attack is as weak in thought, as it is violent in 
feeling. He not only makes us explain as a fact, what we have 
expressly refused to explain because we deem it merely a figment 
of the brain, but he puts into our mouth the most contemptible 
of all conceivable explanations ! 

Again, Dr. Dabney says, that we appeal to our philosophy ‘ to 
deny the sinfulness of original concupiscence’. We do no such 
thing. We appeal to our consciousness—to the consciousness of 
all men—and not to any philosophy whatever, to show that a 
new-born infant is not sinful, or deserving of punishment, on 
account of what it brings into the world with it. It was only 
the other day, that we asked a young lady, who is an intelligent 
and pious member of the Presbyterian Church, ‘Do you think 
you are to blame for original sin?’ ‘I don’t think anything 
about it’, she instantly replied, ‘I know I am not’. She was 
only a transient acquaintance ; and this was all that ever passed 
between us on the subject of theology. It gave us the thing for 
which we were seeking, the testimony of her consciousness respect- 
ing ‘the sinfulness of original concupiscence’; and it gave us this 
in no doubtful or ambiguous terms. It accorded most perfectly 
with the testimony of our own consciousness; and it is, we have 
no doubt, the testimony of the consciousness of every man, woman, 
and child under the sun, whose moral intuitions have not been 
perverted and darkened by a false system of theology. 
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Nay, it was the testimony of the consciousness of the great 
Augustine himself, the very founder of the doctrine of original 
sin and its supposed guilt, or its just exposedness to the divine 
wrath. For, after having done more than any other man, if not 
more than all other men together, to establish the dark dogma of 
‘the sinfulness of original concupiscence’, his own consciousness 
and conscience testified most clearly against it. ‘He remarked, 
in regard to concupiscence, that “this, though called sin, is not 
so called because it is itself sin, but because it is produced by sin; 
just as writing is called the hand of some one, because the hand 
produced it”.’ [C. Duas Epp. Pel. I. 13, as quoted by Wiggers, 
p. 127]. 

Now this is, and long has been, precisely our view. We call 
‘original concupiscence’ sin, not because it is itself sin, but 
because it comes from sin, and leads to sin; just as the writing 
of a man is figuratively called his hand, not because it is really 
and truly his hand, but because it was produced by his hand. 
Thus we have the consciousness of the great Augustine himself, 
the original founder of Calvinism, as well as that of the pious 
young Presbyterian lady above mentioned, in favor of our denial 
of the ‘sinfulness of original concupiscence’. He tells us him- 
self, most deliberately, in a carefully prepared definition, that he 
called it ‘sin’, merely in a figure of speech, and not because it is 
really sin itself; but, alas! this figure has been so often repeated, 
that it has been mistaken for a fact. It reminds one of that other 
figure—‘ this is my body ’—which the Romanists have mistaken 
for a fact, and erected it into the idolatrous dogma of transub- 
stantiation. Both dogmas originated, and long dwelt together as 
twin stars of darkness, in the Church of Rome; and they were 
only separated, and driven into opposite poles, by the mighty 
convulsion of the great Reformation. We should feel ourselves 
recreant to the cause of God’s truth, to the glory of the Christian 
religion and to its progress among men, if we did not protest 
with equal earnestness against both errors; though we should be 
ground to powder between the upper and the nether millstone of 
Romanism and Protestantism. This is our Methodism, which 
was born, neither with Augustine in the fifth century, nor with 
the great and glorious reformers of the sixteenth century, but 
with John Wesley in the year of our Lord 1788. 
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But we have nowhere appealed to our philosophy, to justify 
this denial of ‘the sinfulness of original concupiscence’. On the 
contrary, we have everywhere set forth this denial as one of the 
data of our philosophy, for the truth of which we have appealed, 
not to our ‘ theory of the will’, as Dr. Dabney affirms, but to the 
unbiassed and uncorrupted consciousness of mankind. We have 
appealed to that consciousness, and to that consciousness alone, 
whose testimony is the great primal and central light of all 
philosophy ; and we have not permitted this light to be extin- 
guished in us, either by our poor philosophy, or by the logic, 
or the metaphysics, or the speculative theology of any other man, 
sect, or school. 

But Dr. Dabney, in dealing with our philosophy, just puts the 
cart before the horse as often as it suits his purpose. Thus, as 
we have seen, he makes us appeal to our ‘ philosophy’, to our 
‘theory of the will’, to establish one of its data ; for the truth of 
which we appeal to consciousness alone, without whose light and 
guidance we are all mere ‘ blind leaders of the blind’. | 

One of the learned Professors ‘in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass.’, has appended a foot-note to the remarkable 
confession of Augustine, that ‘ original concupiscence ’, or native 
depravity, is not really sin. He says:—‘In this last sentence, 
Augustine gives us, in manner and form his definition of sin. It 
comes also in such a connection and accompanied by such dis- 
criminating remarks, as seem to leave no possibility of doubt as 


to his views of its nature, in one of the most important points of 


discussion at the present day, viz., whether anything is really 
sinful in man, except his voluntary exercises. Some may be sur- 
prised to find such a definition as this from one who is continually 
insisting on the guilt of original sin’. No doubt many will be 
surprised, nay, astonished, to find the great founder of their creed 
thus rising up in judgment against them, and testifying that, 
through the force of blind custom and of thoughtless repetition, 
they had mistaken his figure of speech for a fact of nature. 

If Pelagius had contended only for the doctrine, that there is 
no veal ‘ sinfulness in original concupiscence’, he could not have 
been charged with heresy therefor, much less tried and condemned. 
For, as we have shown in previous articles, all the fathers of the 
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Church, before his time, held precisely the same doctrine respect- 
ing the nature of ‘original concupiscence’, or ‘ birth-sin’, as 
it is now absurdly, or else figuratively, called. But even if it 
were then a heresy in Pelagius, to deny the real ‘sinfulness of 
original sin’ (so-called) ; then was Augustine himself, the great 
father by whom the heresies of Pelagius were crushed, also a 
Pelagian heretic; for, as we have seen, he also denied precisely 
the same thing; and that, too, in the most carefully prepared 
definition of sin that ever proceeded from his pen. According 
to his definition, there is no sin in ‘ original concupiscence ’; ‘ but 
sins are what are unlawfully done, said, or thought, according to 
fleshly concupiscence, or ignorance ; which when TRANSACTED, 
hold the persons guilty, if not forgiven’. This is our doctrine. 
We had rather be right with Pelagius, than wrong with Augus- 
tine. But yet it is a pleasing reflection, and is some little conso- 
lation under the disapprobation of Dr. Dabney, that, in regard 
to the very Pelagian heresy he has imputed to us, we are at one 
with the great Augustine himself. 

Dr. Dabney also asserts, that Dr. Bledsoe appeals to ‘his 
philosophy’, or ‘his theory of the will’, ‘to argue the 
necessity of synergism in regeneration’. Now, this is not true: 
we have appealed to no man’s philosophy in support of our 
doctrine of ‘regeneration’, or, more properly speaking, our 
doctrine of conversion. We have said, and we still say, ‘ that a 
necessitated holiness is a contradiction in terms’. We have said, 
and we still say, that God did not, and could not, make Adam 
holy, in the true moral sense of the term, without his knowledge, 
consent, or codperation. We have so often stated this position in 
our writings, and so often appealed to the consciousness of man- 
kind for its truth, that we need not go over the same ground 
here. We shall, therefore, content ourselves, at present, by 
simply showing that the consciousness of one of the most intelli- 
gent, enlightened, and eloquent Calvinists of the age, agrees with 
us most perfectly with respect to this testimony of our con- 
sciousness. 

He says :—‘ Probation is the necessary antecedent to the only 
means of attaining the true goal of humanity, viz. moral freedom, 
or holiness’. Thus, this writer declares, just as we have done, 
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that holiness is the goal, and not the starting-point, of humanity. 
‘But’, says he, ‘some will doubtless ask with surprise :—“ Was 
not primal man holy? Was not the new-born spirit, fresh 
from the creative hands of Deity, holy?” I answer :—Jnnocent, 
but not holy; and holiness is far different from and far higher 
than innocency’ [Religion and Science. By Joseph Le Conte: p. 
290]. Holiness consists in those things which ‘are done’ by us, 
according to the will of God, and not in those things which he 
has given us. He made ‘man upright’; he endowed him with 
all the susceptibilities, capacities, or powers, necessary to become 
holy; and then set holiness before him, as ‘the goal’ of his 
existence. ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy’, is the first and the last 
word of God’s revealed will to man. It is the word, not of his 
infinite power addressed to stones, or stocks, or stars, or machines, 
but of his infinite wisdom and goodness addressed to free, moral 
agents. This is the datum of our philosophy, and not our philo- 
sophy itself. For the truth of this datum, or first and funda- 
mental principle, we appeal to no man’s philosophy, but to all 
men’s consciousness. And we are glad to find that, in so many 
instances, the consciousness of our Presbyterian brethren has 
been alive to this appeal, and approvingly responsive. Dr, 
Dabney may call it an appeal to Dr. Bledsoe’s ‘ philosophy ’, or 
to ‘his theory of the will’; he may denounce it as gross Pelag- 
ianism, and, if he please, he may stigmatize it in ten thousand 
other ways, or heap on it ten thousand other odious names; but 
yet, after all, he will find that he has not been able to silence this 
appeal to the consciousness of mankind, or to stop its progress in 
the world. 

In the marvellous paragraph which we have copied in full, and 
set forth as a fair specimen of Dr. Dabney’s wonderful genius for 
misrepresentation, there is one more statement that requires to be 
noticed. We have reserved this statement for the last place in 
our notice ; because it is the most important of all. It isin these 
words : 

‘Dr. A. Alexander has admitted . . . . that the soul is self- 
determined, and that therein ig our tree agency’. Now this would 
be a very grand admission, a most wonderful concession, but for 
one little circumstance: i is a sham. When we are told in italics, 
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that ‘the soul is self-determined, and that therein is our free agency ’; 
this admission looks very fair. It looks, for all the world, like 
the old Arminian ‘self-determining power’, which Edwards 
used to crush beneath the hammer of his remorseless logic. But, 
after all, it is merely a fair face, a beautiful and imposing marble 
front, to the same old stone edifice. This may be easily shown. 

Dr. A. Alexander’s scheme of free agency, is precisely the same 
old iron scheme of necessity, which was advocated by President 
Edwards, and which Dr. Hodge has so fully and so elaborately 
expounded in his Systematic Theology. Why, then, no mention 
of Edwards or Hodge? Have these worthies become obsolete, or 
grown out of date, at the Union Theological Seminary? Be this 
as. it may, our present business is with Dr. A. Alexander, whose 
venerated name, and high authority, are set up in opposition to 
the philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe; who, if he could have had his 
own way, would have preferred taking Dr. Hodge to pieces. 

Dr. Dabney has truly said, ‘ But still the scheme of Dr. 
Bledsoe is the opposite of Dr. Alexander’s’; and, if he had so 
chosen, he might have said the same thing, and with equal truth, 
of every other Methodist or Arminian who has ever broached a 
scheme of free agency. For, according to Dr. Alexander, the 
will is as completely and absolutely under the control of motives, 
as it is in the iron scheme of Edwards, or Hobbes, or any other 
necessitarian that has ever lived. According to his view, ‘ the 
will is invariably determined by the strongest existing desire’ 
[p. 113]. A water-wheel is, indeed, not more passive in its 
obedience to the water by which it is turned, than is the will, 
according to Dr. A., to the motives by which it is moved, or 
efficiently caused to act. Hence, he says, ‘although it should be 
demonstrated that the will is as certainly governed by motives 
as the scale of the balance is by weights, yet there can be no 
legitimate inference from the one to the other, as if that would 
prove that the will is not free but under a necessity’ [p. 106]. 
Yes, although the will be as completely governed and controlled 
by motives, as the scales of a balance are by weights, yet it may 
be free! How, in the name of common sense, can this be? and 
with what sort of freedom is that will free, which is under such 
an absolute subjection to the strongest motive? 
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His definition of liberty is the answer to this question. It is 
precisely the same as the definition of Edwards and Hobbes. ‘It 
has already been stated’, says he, ‘that that liberty which is 
necessary to moral agency, can be nothing else than the liberty of 
doing what we will, according to the extent of our power’. Yea, 
no matter how we come by our will, though it be by the absolute 
force of motives, or by the omnipotence of God himself; yet are 
we perfectly free, if our actions (our external actions of course) 
can only follow our will. ‘It is’, says he, ‘freedom of action 
[i. e. of external action] in conformity with our desire and will’ 
[p. 102]. The desire controls the will, and yet the will is free, 
if it can only control the body! Now, we have already exam- 
ined this definition of liberty, both in our work on the Will, and 
in our Theodicy. 

‘Let the person come by his choice ANYHOW’, says Edwards, 
‘yet if he is able, and there is nothing in the way to hinder his 
pursuing and executing his will, the man is perfectly free’, &e. 

‘This notion of liberty’, as we said thirty years ago, ‘is con- 
sistent with the most absolute scheme of fatality of which it is 
possible to conceive’? [Work on the Will, p. 186]. For, 
according to this idea of it, if we should come by our choice or 
volitions ANYHOW, even by the most irresistible influence of 
motives, or by the omnipotence of God himself, yet are we per- 
fectly free, if there is nothing to hinder the external effects of 
our volitions! [SeeSec. XIV. of our work on the Will, in which 
we have examined Epwarps’s IpEa or LIBERTY]. 

The same idea or definition of liberty is still more fully exam- 
ined in the first chapter of our T’heodicy. Yet no Calvinist has 
ever met the great issue, which we have thus raised, and argued, 
respecting the absolute hollowness of the Calvinistic idea, or defi- 
nition of liberty. It gives us the name of liberty, but not the 
thing ; the shadow, but not the substance ; but we are not so in 
love with the scheme of necessity,—the very ‘ doctrine on which’, 
as Bishop Butler says, ‘ infidelity bases itself’,— as to be satisfied 
with such poor shams. 

Now why, we ask, has not Dr. Dabney met this great issue? 
Why has he not even attempted to show, that our explosion of 
the Calvinistic idea of liberty, as a mere bubble or thing of air, 
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is a failure? He may have deemed it unworthy of his attention, 
and so never read our examination of this hollow thing. 

Two distinguished Calvinists, and, so far as we know, two only, 
have ever publicly, or in print, expressed their opinion of the 
handling we have given to the Calvinistic idea of liberty, or 
moral agency. What, then, have they said? The one, though 
an angry and hostile critic, has admitted that we have shown that 
idea to be utterly untenable; and the other, a very distinguished 
man, has still more emphatically made the same acknowledgment. 

With the one of these critics, the Rev. Benjamin Martin, we 
had had a controversy, under our own names, in ‘the Biblical 
Repository and Classical Review, of the city of New York’; that 
is to say, we had reviewed therein his review of Tappan on the 
Will. It was said, ‘he will never kick again’. But this was a 
mistake ; he did kick again; but not in his own name, or in the 
same Review, whose pages were still open to him. He preferred 
‘a change of base’, so as to place himself where he could not be 
reached, or receive a return fire, before he discharged his next 
blunderbuss at us. Hence, when our work on the Will made its 
appearance, a few months after his retreat from the open field, he 
seized upon it, and reviewed it anonymously in The New Eng- 
lander. Wounded and sore, angry and resentful, under the effects 
of his recent conflict, he did not spare our ‘ Examination of 
Edwards on the Will’. On the contrary, he was almost as unjust 
to us, at times, as Dr. Dabney is at all times. He was what we 
Southern people call—‘a Yankee’; but he showed himself, never- 
theless, capable at times of a real candor and magnanimity, which 
Dr. Dabney has made a few very awkward attempts to imitate. 
We cannot, in this place at least, exhibit the contrast between 
these two antagonists of Dr. Bledsoe’s ‘theory of the will’. 
Suffice it to say, that when our Northern critic—angry but not 
venomous—came to our discussion of ‘ Edwards’s Idea of Liberty’, 
he admitted, freely and frankly, that it was completely demol- 
ished by us. We would be glad to give this confession in his 
own words, they are so clear, strong, and emphatic in their renun- 
ciation of the Calvinistic idea of liberty, or free agency ; and, if 
we were not under a pressure for time, we would get them from 
the Congress Library, and here set them before our readers. But 
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the rejection of this idea of liberty—the only one the Calvinistic 
scheme of Predestination admits of—leaves that scheme without 
the least sign or shadow of freedom ; and, thus stripped, it stands 
before the world, in its own nakedness, as a hard adamantine 
scheme of fate. 

The other critic, to whom we have alluded, is no less a per- 
sonage than Dr. McCosh, the present President of Princeton 
College. We wrote a review of his celebrated work on ‘The 
Divine Government’, whose praises were then in the mouth of 
all Presbyterians, both in this country and in Europe. Among 
other things, we showed that his definition of liberty, or free 
agency, was a sham, and a gross imposition on the reason of 
mankind. It was precisely the same as that of Alexander, and 
of President Edwards, which we had dissected, analyzed, and 
showed up in our work on the Will. After this review was 
published, and sent to Dr. McCosh, he struck that definition 
from the second edition of his ‘Divine Government’! In our 
T heodicy, we devoted nearly three pages to Dr. McCosh’s theory 
of free-agency, in which we endeavored to show up its shallows 
and inconsistencies. In the fourth edition of his work, he 
replied to our strictures, in the form of an ‘ Appendix’. But 
how did he reply? Why, he admitted the justice of our criticisms, 
and complained that we had ‘ taken advantage of two unguarded 
expressions’ in the first edition of his work, which had dis- 
appeared from the second edition thereof before our Theodicy 
was published! True, this false notion of free-agency, this sham 
and shadow of freedom, had disappeared from his great work 
before our Theodicy was published, but not before our anonymous 
review of his first edition was published, which contained the 
same strictures on the passages in question. But it was pleasant 
to hear the great Doctor say, that the old, stereotyped definition 
of liberty, on which modern Calvinism has staked the cause of 
man’s free-agency and responsibility, was an ‘unguarded ex- 
pression ’ in the first edition of his work! This only shows that, 
like so many others, Dr. McCosh had adopted, without due 
reflection, that idea of liberty, or free-agency, which belongs to 
the Calvinistic scheme ; and that, after seeing how it was riddled 
in our review of his work, he discarded it as utterly untenable, 
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even as an ‘unguarded expression’! We beg his pardon for 
having ‘taken advantage of that unguarded expression’; and 
have only to say, as an apology for our very ungenerous conduct, 
that we had no reason whatever to regard his time-honored idea 
or definition of liberty, as a slip of the pen. We should as soon, 
indeed, have regarded any other utterance of his great work in 
the light of an ‘unguarded expression’, as the one in question. 
Truly it was an ‘ unguarded expression’; but not more so than 
all the other expressions which hold the most important and 
conspicuous places in the scheme of necessity. But still it is 
something to have this confession from Dr. McCosh, that, after 
seeing how we have riddled the only idea of freedom the Calvin- 
istie system admits of, he has rejected it as utterly untenable. 
This leaves his system, which is the same as that of Edwards, 
Dr. A. Alexander, Dr. Charles Hodge, and other necessitarians, 
without even a pretence to anything like a real freedom, or foundation 
for the responsibility of man. 

Yet, in spite cf all this, or else in ignorance of all this, Dr. 
Dabney parades the scheme of Dr. Alexander, with its beautiful 
and imposing front, as the one true scheme of ‘ our free agency’! 
[p. 634]. Truly has he said, ‘the scheme of Dr. Bledsoe is the 
opposite of Dr. Alexander’s’; for,as we have shown in our Theodicy, 
his scheme saps the foundation of all human responsibility, [Chap. 
I.]; ‘makes God the author of sin’, [Chap. II.]; and ‘denies 
the reality of moral distinctions’, [Chap. III.]. In addition to 
this, we have shown [Chap. IV.] that this portentous scheme of 
necessity, ‘is based on a false psychology’; ‘is directed against a 
false issue’; ‘is supported by a false logic’; ‘is fortified by false 
conceptions ’; ‘is recommended by false analogies’; ‘is rendered 
plausible by a false phraseology’; and, finally, ‘originates in a 
false method, and terminates in a false religion’. Truly, then, 
most truly, has Dr. Dabney said, ‘the scheme of Dr. Bledsoe is 
the opposite of Dr. Alexander’s’, His scheme does, indeed, 
stand out in direct and eternal opposition to that of the venerable 
and venerated philosopher of Princeton; who, we have no doubt, 
has long since unlearned, in the pure light of heaven, the muddy 
metaphysics he used to teach at Princeton.! 


1If any one should wish to see this ‘muddy metaphysics’ in all ‘its perfec- 
on, he should consult the ‘Systematic Theology’ of Dr. Hodge, [Part II 
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But here the question is, Why has Dr. Dabney refused to 
notice any one of the great issues, above specified, which is raised 
and discussed in our philosophy? Was he afraid todo so? Did 
he deem discretion the better part of valor? Be this as it may, 
he has certainly dodged, or shunned, all of these issues, and 
indulged in a mode of warfare, which seems more worthy of an 
adroit tactician, than of a philosopher. Instead of meeting, 
openly and fairly, any one of the great issues presented by us, 
and which relate to the very roots of the controversy, he endeavors 
to cover the present position of his friends with the outward 
shows, and the empty shams, of a new-fangled philosophy. One 
of the most striking and deceitful of these shams, we may as well 
notice in this place, as in any other. 

With Alexander, and Hodge, he repudiates the word necessity. 
‘The word necessary’, says Dr. Alexander, ‘should never have 
been applied to any exercises which are spontaneous and volun- 
tary ; because all such are free in their very nature. When we 
apply this term to them, although we qualify it by calling it 
moral or philosophical necessity, still the idea naturally and 
insensibly arises, that if necessary they cannot be free... . An 
event may be absolutely certain without being necessary’, &c., &e. 
[p. 104]. In like manner, Dr. Dabney says, ‘ How can any just 
mind fail to see here a total oversight and exclusion of that vital 
distinction, so well known in sound philosophy, between certainty 
and compulsion? Compulsion would overthrow free agency ; 
certainty as to the nature of volitions would not’ [p. 640]. 
Hence, they would fain discard the term necessity, which is so 
utterly inconsistent with all our views of free agency, and, by 
substituting in its place, the milder word certainty, put a new 
and more attractive face on their scheme. But we are not so 
easily to be cheated by names. For behind this veil of words, 
as thin as gossamer, we still see the same old thing, the Scheme 
of Necessity, grinning upon us. 

According to Dr. Dabney, as well as the rest, the disposition 


Chap. ix.]. We have not, as yet, reviewed this chapter of Dr. Hodge’s The- 
ology: and if we should live to do so, it will then be seen that ‘ the scheme 
of Dr. Bledsoe is’, also, ‘the opposite of Dr. Hodge’s’. The candid and 
impartial reader can then say for himself, ‘so much the -worse for Dr. Bled- 
soe’s scheme’, or ‘so much the worse for Dr. Hodge’s scheme’. 
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absolutely controls the will in all its volitions; just as absolutely, 
indeed, as any other effect is controlled or produced by its efficient 
cause [p. 637]. 

‘From this truth it follows’, says he, ‘that to control the dis- 
position of a creature IS TO CONTROL HIS MOTIVES AND ACTIONS, 
When Omnipotence, which first created, new creates a sinner’s 
disposition, although we may not explore the mystery of that act, 
WE SEE CLEARLY ENOUGH that God thereby DETERMINES 
EFFICIENTLY THE NEW LINE OF ACTION’ [p. 637]. Again, 
after asserting that every volition is certain, he adds, ‘ But unless 
there were somewhere, SOME TRUE CAUSE EFFICIENT TO PRODUCE 
THE CERTAIN OCCURRENCE OF THAT EVENT [OR VOLITION] ITS 
OCCURRENCE WOULD NOT BE.CERTAIN’ [p. 639]. 

Now in these passages, as well as in others of the same article, 
we have the scheme of necessity, the divine fate, of all human 
volitions with a vengeance. He may use the word certainty as 
much as he pleases ; but we poor, blind Methodists, however much 
we may be despised, are not to be imposed upon by a name, when 
we can see, as we so clearly do, that all certainty of volitions is 
utterly denied as a thing impossible, unless they are ‘ produced’ 
by the operation of ‘ efficient causes’, The giant Dabney, enslaved 
by the desperate necessities of a false system, may impose on him- 
self by such shallow devices; but Methodists, thank God! are 
not under the dark dominion of that system.’ 

In a notice of our ‘ Examination of Edwards on the Will’, 
the Princeton Review said, at the time that work was first 
published :—‘ The unfortunate use of the word “ necessity ”’, by 
Edwards and his followers, has done more to prejudice the minds 
of sensible men against the system, than all other causes. 
According to the proper use of language, liberty and necessity 
are diametrically opposite ; and to say a thing is necessary and 
at the same time free, is a contradiction in terms, Certainty and 
necessity are not the same ; for, although everything necessary is 
certain, everything certain is not necessary’. How is it, then, 
with our volitions? Are these certain only, and not necessary ? 

1If the reader should wish to see our refutation and exposure of the 
grand device of the Calvinistic scheme of a ‘divine fate’, for hiding its 
monstrous features from the human mind, we would refer him to our work 


on the Will; especially to its Section XIII., which treats of the famous 
distinction between ‘ Natural and Moral Necessity’. 
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Yes, certainty is now the word, which these pseudo champions of 
free-agency inscribe on their banners, while they cast from them 
the odious term necessity. But what of this? what of this new 
name for their system? Why, they tell us, that they mean cer- 
tainty, and not necessity ; but yet, under this new and imposing 
name, they contend as earnestly as ever for precisely the same 
old thing. Volitions are only certain, say they; but yet 
they insist, with just as great a zeal as ever, that volitions 
cannot possibly be certain, unless they are PRODUCED by the 
omnipotence of God! ‘Springes to catch woodcocks’! He is 
certainly not a well-informed Methodist, who is caught by such 
a device, by merely liming the old system with a new word. 
The man, who has lost his reputation, may find it expedient or 
convenient to change his name. The same thing is sometimes 
done with systems. But does not common honesty require that, 
in all such cases, the character should be changed, as well as the 
name? 

‘The novelty of Dr. Bledsoe’s statement of the old error’, 
says Dr. Dabney, ‘ does not require a restatement of the impreg- 
nable argument by which the certain influence of the prevalent 
motive has been so often established. The well-informed Pres- 
byterian reader will not need this repetition ’. 

Most truly, the well-informed Presbyterian reader, who is no 
better informed than Dr. Dabney, will not need such a repeti- 
tion. For, as he has read on one side only, never caring to 
trouble himself with our prejudged and condemned works ; so he 
can just go on all his life, like a game-cock, crowing about ‘ the 
impregnable argument’. Hundreds of the best judges, including 
even Presbyterian doctors of divinity, who have been so impru- 
dent as to read our ‘ dangerous’ works, as well as those of Presi- 
dent Edwards, have admitted that Dr. Bledsoe has shattered the 
so-called ‘impregnable argument’, and left it lying in ruins. 
We might, if necessary, produce the testimony of more than a 
hundred such witnesses.. But yet, ‘the well-informed Presbyte- 
rian reader ’, who knows as little of Dr. Bledsoe’s works as Dr. 
Dabney himself, needs no repetition of the old ‘impregnable 
argument’; because he is perfectly sure that it never has been 
touched, much less refuted. ‘The well-informed Presbyterian” 
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is one, it seems, who, without reading the works opposed to his 
side of the question, can sit in judgment on them, and blunder 
into all sorts of ridiculous criticisms. Of course, he does not 
need a repetition of the old ‘impregnable argument’; even 
although it may have been ground to powder. We appeal from 
the judgment of all such wonderfully ‘ well-informed Presbyte- 
rians’, to those who have read, and weighed, the arguments on 
both sides, before they have proceeded to judgment. We might 
produce, as we have said, the decision of more than a hundred 
such judges ; but for the want of time and space, we must con- 
fine ourselves to one. This was written by a distinguished 
graduate of Yale College, who was brought up at the feet of 
President Edwards, and who, from his youth up, cherished the 
most profound and enthusiastic admiration of the man whom he 
calls ‘ the greatest of metaphysicians’. He was wholly unknown 
to us at the time his article was written; but yet, after reading 
our ‘ Examination of Edwards on the Will’, he wrote as follows: 
‘The Inquiry of President Edwards into the Freedom of the 
Will has long been regarded, and with great justice, as a master- 
piece of human reasoning. It has been considered by its 
admirers as approaching the nearest to “ demonstration” of any- 
thing out of the mathematics; and, unless we may except the 
writings of Chillingworth, certainly nothing in the whole range of 
theology can be accounted, in this respect, superior to it. At- 
tempts had often been made to refute it, but all without success. 
The well-provided argument of Edwards, anticipating almost 
every objection which had hitherto been raised against ii, like 
well-tempered armor, had resisted every attack, and turned the 
weapons of its adversaries broken or blunted to the ground. 
The Inquiry has always come out from the furnace of severe 
argumentation apparently purified, but not consumed. Still, the 
common sense of mankind has almost uniformly been found on 
the‘other side. . . . Still, the advocates of the doctrine, though 
denying that any such consequences would follow, have turned 
to the undisturbed argument of their champion, and replied, 
“Show us the defect there ”.. “ Point us to the step in the whole 
process of the reasoning which does not wait on the one preced- 
ing, and lead to the one beyond. Show us the fault in his 
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premises, the non sequitur in his conclusions, then will we admit 
the argument of Edwards to be unsound ; but not before”. Mr. 
Bledsoe has taken up this challenge, and has shown himself fully 
adequate to the task assumed. We deem the work of Mr. 
Bledsoe to be a full, direct, and incontrovertible refutation of the 
celebrated Inquiry of President Edwards’. 

The writer then proceeds, in a calm and closely-reasoned article, 
to justify this deliberate decision. He had read the work he 
reviews ; and his statement of its real positions are as true, as that 
of Dr. Dabney is false. 

The above writer also says, toward the conclusion of his article, 
‘Mr. Bledsoe may well be proud of the part which he has taken 
in a discussion which has engaged, for such a length of time, so 
many and so distinguished writers in this and other countries. 
Were he never to contribute anything more to the literature of 
his country, he must still be considered as having done much in 
advancing its reputation. To expect that his doctrines will com- 
mand the assent of all — that his reasoning will break through old 
and familiar prejudices . . . would be too Utopian an anticipa- 
tion for any sober man to entertain’. Most truly is this said ; 
and we have not, for one moment, entertained the foolish expec- 
tation that our ‘ reasoning would break through old and familiar 
prejudices’; especially in the case of those by whom it has never 
been read. ‘ But’, the writer adds, ‘ we think it is not going too 
far to say, that he has placed the discussion on grounds from which 
it will not be easy for any successor to shift it’. 

As yet, no serious attempt has been made either to shake, or 
to shift, the grounds on which, thirty years ago, we planted the 
cause of free agency. Not even a Dabney, with all his dashing 
gallantry, has disturbed one particle of these grounds. Indeed, 
how could he hope to do so, without having first ascertained the 
grounds so vigorously assailed by him? He is, truly, a most 
daring and gallant knight; but, unfortunately, he has only run 
atilt against his own windmills, instead of against our breast- 
works. He would fain demolish our entrenchments ; but he has 
only fired into the old ruts, which we have refused to occupy, for 
the avowed reason that they were long ago demolished by 
President Edwards. He has poured into those old ruts, volley 
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after volley of violent assertions, not arguments; and then requested 
our Methodist brethren to write him letters, and tell him, ‘how’, 
in their opinion, ‘he has handled Dr. Bledsoe’! We can tell 
him, for one, that he cannot handle the philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe 
at all, unless he will first take the pains to ascertain what that 
philosophy teaches. He cannot handle Dr. Bledsoe at all, much 
less demolish him, how good soever may be his will to make that 
doctor’s quietus, by merely pouring a torrent of words into posi- 
tions, which Dr. Bledsoe himself has long ago demolished by his 
logic. If he would shake, or shift, the grounds on which Dr. 
Bledsoe has placed the cause of free-agency, he must first ascer- 
tain what these grounds are, and come to close quarters with us, 
instead of beating the air, and fighting the creatures of his own 
imagination. 

As we advance in our examination of Dr. Dabney’s article, the 
instances of his marvellous blunders continually thicken upon us 
to the end. ‘ For such a one’, says Dr. Dabney [i. e. for ‘ the well- 
informed Presbyterian reader’], ‘the whole plausibility of Dr. 
Bledsoe’s argument is destroyed by simply pointing out two of its 
omissions’, Alas! that we should ever have come to this! Alas! 
that we should ever have lived to see our whole argument, the 
labor of twenty years, swept away, and utterly destroyed, not by 
a careful and conscientious examination of any portion of its 
structure in two volumes, but only by a few bold strokes of Dr. 
Dabney’s goose-quill! Alas! we say, for the vanity of all our 
hopes and expectations! Yet before we die, even if it be our last 
labor, let us look into these ‘ two omissions’, which, in the opinion 
of Dr. Dabney, are so fatal to ‘the whole plausibility’ of our 
poor, unfortunate argument. 

Here they are:—‘ He [Dr. Bledsoe] speaks of the presence of 
motives in the mind as conditions sine qua non, of volition, and 
yet denies them causative efficiency. But he has failed to perceive 
the essential difference between sensibility and desire, between the 
passive and conative powers of man’s soul, and between the 
objective inducement, and the subjective motive’. These words, 
inducement and motive, were italicized by Dr. Dabney, and the 
other words by us. 

We have, then, failed to see ‘ the difference between the passive 
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and the conative powers of man’s soul’. Or, as we have fre- 
quently expressed the same distinction, ‘ between the passive sus- 
ceptibilities and the active powers of the soul’; for no man, who 
expresses himself with philosophical accuracy or precision, will 
speak of ‘ passive power’. The great conative or ‘active power’ 
of the soul, is, in the system of nature, THE WILL; although this 
is, in the artificial system of Dr. Dabney, perfectly passive. 

But when we are gravely told, that we have overlooked this 
great distinction, our amazement, before sufficiently great, first 
swells beyond all our poor powers of expression, and then sinks 
into a calm placid smile of philosophic meditation and wonder ; 
the peculiar genius of Dr. Dabney, the meanwhile, looming up 
into proportions of gigantic, indefinite, and indescribable magni- 
tude. What! we overlook the ‘difference between the passive 
and the conative powers of man’s soul’? Why, if there is any 
one distinction in philosophy, which, more than any other, has, 
from first to last, riveted and fixed our attention, it is precisely 
the one which we are here accused of having ‘ failed to perceive’. 
No one, who has read our Theodicy, can fail to perceive that this 
very distinction is therein clearly and fully set forth, and every- 
where treated as one of the most important of all the distinctions 
in mental science. [See Theodicy, Part I. Chap. IV.]. It runs 
through the whole body of that work ; and is, as we have therein 
repeatedly affirmed, indispensable to the clear and conclusive 
exposition of the scheme of free-agency. 

Our attention was first called to this distinction, while yet a 
young man, by reading the invaluable Psychology of M. Cousin. 
It became a light to us then; and ever since it has been a light 
to us, in all our studies. It was to illustrate the importance of 
this distinction, that we wrote, more than thirty years ago, our 
review of Mr. Martin’s article in The Biblical Repository and 
Classical Review. Hence, when we republished in the pages of 
this REviEew, for July, 1876, that reply to Mr. Martin’s article, 
we prefaced it with the following words :—‘ We republish it here, 
on account of the great importance of the principle it illustrates, 
namely, the threefold distinction of the mind into the intelligence, 
the sensibility, and the will. No distinction is more important 
than this, [as we have said in our Theodicy, p. 132, ef seq.], espe- 
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cially to the maintenance and successful advocacy of our Arminian 
theology ; a fact which, we have abundant reason to know, is not 
sufficiently understood by all the ministers of our Church. The 
reader will find, at the conclusion of this article, a few additional 
reflections on the vast, the incalculable importance of the three- 
fold distinction in question’. That is, the distinction ‘ between 
the passive and the conative powers of man’s soul’, as it is 
denominated by Dr. Dabney. We have followed, in the state- 
ment of this distinction, the clear, philosophical, and beautiful 
language of Aristotle and Cousin, instead of falling, like Dr. 
Dabney, into any clumsy statement of our own. 

Instead of the ‘ few additional reflections’ above promised, we 
concluded to publish a short article on the subject of the dis- 
tinction in question. Accordingly, an article of fourteen pages, 
enlitled ‘A Distinction in Mental Science’, appeared in that 
number of our Review. In that article we notice the assertion 
of Sir William Hamilton, that Kant was the philosopher by 
whom this great distinction was first promulgated. It is evident, 
from the language used by him, that Dr. Dabney has learned 
this ‘ distinction in mental science’ from Sir William Hamilton, 
rather than from Aristotle, or Cousin, or from the more humble 
labors of ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’. But he should not have taken it for 
granted, that we were ignorant of the writings of Sir William 
Hamilton, and inferred that we were ignorant of the very dis- 
tinction, in regard to which we had corrected several of the errors 
of Sir William himself. 

Thus, we say, ‘On this passage, [the one just quoted from Sir 
William Hamilton] we have several reflections to offer. In the 
first place, the division was not, [as alleged by Sir William] “ first 
promulgated by Kant”; on the contrary, it was clearly recognized 
and set forth more than two thousand years before his time. In 
one of the most celebrated works of one of the most celebrated 
men, whose name adorns the annals of history, the above dis- 
tinction of ‘the Cognative faculties’, or the intelligence,—‘ the 
Feelings’, or the sensibility,—and ‘the Conative powers’, or the 
will, is as clearly and fully set forth as by Kant, or Sir William 
Hamilton, or by any other writer previous to M. Cousin. We 
here refer to the “ Nichomachean Ethics” of Aristotle’. 
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In the article above referred to, we have quoted three pages from 
our Theodicy, in which the distinction between the passiye suscep- 
tibilities of man’s soul, and its conative or active powers, is very 
clearly and fully set forth. If Dr. Dabney had looked into that 
work, he might have found therein more than twenty pages, in 
which this distinction is set forth as clearly as possible, and its 
vast importance insisted on. Yet in spite of all this, or rather 
in ignorance of all this, Dr. Dabney declares that we have ‘ failed 
to perceive’ this very distinction. Though it has always been a 
light in our eyes, and though it shines out in all our writings, 
more than any other ‘distinction in mental science’; yet does the 
redoubtable ‘ knight-errant’ of the Union Theological Seminary 
declare, just as positively as if he knew it to be a fact, that we 
have ‘failed to perceive’ it! And he now proposes, by calling 
the attention of his ‘well-informed Presbyterian readers’ to 
this most astonishing ignorance and oversight of ours, to sweep 
our whole philosophy from the face of the earth! Is this the 
chosen champion of Calvinism? Is this the terrible Goliath who 
has come out against us? 

Dr. Bledsoe has also, it seems, ‘ failed to perceive the difference 
between the objective inducement and the subjective motive’. 
This is one of the best jokes of the season. We may safely say, 
that this distinction, which is as broad and clear as daylight itself, 
has never been overlooked by any person; except one of the 
imaginary antagonists, whom our Calvinistic brethren delight to 
conjure up only to crush, or a downright idiot. We have certainly 
never known any man, or read any author, who was so weak, or 
silly, as to overlook such a distinction. 

This charge is the more extraordinary, because in the very 
sentence preceding the one containing it, we are represented as 
one who ‘speaks of the presence of motives in the mind as the 
sine qua non of volition, and yet denies their causative efficiency. 
Now this is true: this is one of the remarkable sentences of Dr. 
Dabney ; for it is true. But when we speak of ‘motives in the 
mind’, do we not speak of ‘subjective motives’? Most assuredly 
we do. Here, then, it is admitted by Dr. Dabney himself, that 
we deal with ‘ subjective motives ’, and not merely with ‘ objective 
inducements’. Again, in the preceding page, he says of Dr. 
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Bledsoe, ‘The action of intelligence and sensibility, the presence 
of motives in the mind, all these, he admits, are the conditions sine 
qua non, under which acts of choice take place’. The truth is, that, 
in our work on the Will, we deal almost exclusively with ‘subject 
motives’, and not with external objects. One of the longest 
sections of that work treats of the relation of ‘ the feelings to the 
will’; that is, the relation of ‘the subjective motives’ to the 
‘conative power’ of the soul. If the candid and impartial reader 
will only look into that section, or into its republication in the 
pages of this Review, for April, 1875, he will see how destitute 
of truth is the charge ot Dr. Dabney, that we have labored to 
prove, that ‘ objective inducements ’, rather than ‘subjective mo- 
tives’, are not the efficient causes of volition: that external 
objects, rather than ‘ motives in the mind’, are not the true causes 
of our volitions. In fact, our whole argument is directed against 
the dogma, that our volitions are efficiently caused by any of the 
emotions, desires, or feelings of the soul, or by all of them com- 
bined ; that is, by any, or all, of ‘the subjective motives’. Yet 
would Dr. Dabney have his very ‘ well-informed Presbyterian 
readers’ to believe, that we have only denied and combatted 
the notion that ‘objective inducements’, or external objects, 
efficiently control the volitions of the mind. ‘ Were Dr. Bledsoe’, 
says he, ‘reasoning with Hobbes or Locke, his refutation would 
be sound’. But this, we affirm, is imputing to Hobbes and Locke 
a degree of ignorance and stupidity of which they were utterly 
incapable. They no more overlooked the distinction in question 
than did Dr. Bledsoe. 

If the external object, says he, were the cause of volition, that 
is, if the doctrine of Hobbes and Locke were true, then ‘ The 
sinful volition of the sheep-stealer, for instance, would be as 
much the physical result of the sight of the sheep, as pain over 
the skull is the involuntary result of a blow with a bludgeon’. 
But, he eloquently insists, that ‘the stray sheep did not cause 
the thief to purloin’. It was not the external object, the sheep, 
which caused the thief to steal; it was his own ‘subjective con- 
cupiscence’. If the sheep should cause one man to steal, irre- 
spective of his ‘subjective concupiscence’, then it would cause any 
other man to steal ; for ‘ like causes produce like effects’. So, if 
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the doctrine of Hobbes and Locke be true, it follows that all men, 
exposed to the sight of sheep, would inevitably and necessarily 
be sheep-stealers! Alas! for poor Hobbes and Locke—what 
asses they must have been! That is to say, if Dr. Dabney has 
not most grossly misrepresented their philosophy; but he has 
only asserted, and not proved, the principle of their philosophy 
from which he draws such an absurd conclusion. But no ‘ well- 
informed reader’ of Hobbes and Locke will need to be assured, 
that they were not quite such fools as to believe that it was ‘the 
sheep’ itself, and not the ‘ subjective concupiscence’ of the thief, 
which really caused the stealing of the innocent quadruped. 
They knew, just as well as Dr. Dabney, that internal dispositions 
and character have something to do with a man’s acts, as well as 
external objects. 

‘Dr. Alexander ’, says our critic, ‘has given him a proof much 
simpler and shorter than any of his own, that objective induce- 
ment is not the efficient of any deliberate and responsible volition’. 
Very likely ; for we have given no proof at all of any such posi- 
tion, as we have no wish to waste our energies on imaginary 
antagonists, or idiots. 

Having thus brought us, by his hocus pocus, into conflict with 
the philosopher of Malmesbury, Dr. Dabney indignantly ex- 
claims :—‘ But must Presbyterians forever advertise Arminians, 
that Hobbes is not their philosopher? We now again notify 
Dr. Bledsoe, that we surrender that scheme of necessity to his 
devouring sword. Let him demolish it as fast as he please’. 
Thanks! for ‘the scheme of necessity ’ advocated by Hobbes is, 
in every essential particular, the same as that of ‘their very 
great philosopher’, President Edwards. Must we forever ad- 
vertise Presbyterians, that Hobbes is just as much ‘ their philo- 
sopher’ as is Edwards himself; inasmuch as both advocate the 
same ‘scheme of necessity’. The only difference is, that the one 
scheme has been baptized in the name of religion, and appro- 
priated by a sect, while the’ other simply contends for ‘ the 
sovereignty of God’. We made thisassertion many years ago, when 
we were fresh from the study of Hobbes on ‘ Liberty and Neces- 
sity’, and challenged Presbyterians to show any other or greater 
difference between the two ‘schemes of necessity’, ‘We now 
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again notify’ Dr. Dabney, that he cannot ‘surrender that scheme 
of necessity to our devouring sword’, without surrendering, at 
the same time, the scheme of President Edwards. Will he do 
this? If so, he will only do what more than one learned Pres- 
byterian has already done. 

But the best part of the joke remains to be noticed. We read 
Hobbes very carefully once; but we have said very little about 
him, either in our work on the Will, or in our Theodicy. But 
for twenty years, after we began our studies, Edwards was our 
table companion at home, and our travelling companion abroad, 
For, at that time, all Presbyterians regarded him as ‘ their philo- 
sopher’; and everywhere lauded him as the very greatest philo- 
sopher, who had ever advocated ‘the scheme of necessity ’, 

Hence, in our ‘ Examination of his Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will’, he is almost the sole object of our attention. 
Again, in our Theodicy, we have given him the chief place 
among all the great philosophers, by whom that scheme has been 
espoused ; and bestowed upon him more attention—far more— 
than upon any other author. We have stated his arguments 
fairly and fully ; we have analyzed them as carefully as we could, 
and, in the estimation of many critical journals, we have sub- 
jected his scheme to our ‘devouring sword’. We have believed, 
all this time, that Edwards was the philosopher of Presbyterians. 
They certainly claimed him as such; and as such we gave him 
the highest place, first, while engaged in the pursuit of truth, 
and, afterward, while engaged in the advocacy of truth as it had 
appeared to us. We really believed, all this time, that he was 
‘their philosopher’, and that we had made no mistake. But 
now, it seems, if we may believe Dr. Dabney, we have only 
wasted our energies on Hobbes, and not on Edwards. Have 
we, then, overlooked Edwards, as well as the very learned and 
recondite distinction between a sheep and the feelings of a man 
regarding a sheep? One would certainly suppose so, from the 
complaint of Dr. Dabney, that Hobbes is not our philosopher. 

One word more about this famous distinction. ‘Let Dr. Bled- 
soe’, says he, ‘ make full allowance for this distinction, [namely, 
that the cause of a sheep being stolen is, not the sheep itself, but 
the coneupiscence of the thief], and he will attain to what he has 
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not yet reached, amidst all his studies: a clear understanding of 
the Calvinistic and Bible philosophy of the will’. Will he? Why, 
the truth is, the sun in the heavens is not more clear to our mind, 
than is this perfectly obvious distinction. We make every pos- 
sible allowance for it. We can assure Dr. Dabney, that as super- 
ficial as our studies have been, we did not need to be informed 
by him, that the sheep was not the true cause of its being stolen. 
We do wonder, however, if Dr. Dabney really believes, that a 
failure to make a full allowance for his distinction, is all that 
stands in our way toward the Calvinistic ‘ philosophy of the will’. 
If so, then all we have to say is, that the weakness of his credulity 
surpasses that of any man we have ever known. 

Dr. Dabney continues :—‘ The reader is now, we trust, pre- 
pared for seeing how fatal is Dr. Bledsoe’s second omission in his 
analysis of free agency. He has left out the grand fact of per- 
manent, subjective disposition (the habitus, not consuetudo) of the 
Reformed theology. When we appreciate the flood of light which 
this fundamental fact of rational nature, in that theology, throws 
upon the main questions of free agency and morals; and when 
we see how usually great philosophers, as Dr. Bledsoe, overlook 
it, we are often amazed. He may be assured it is “the knot of 
the whole question ”.’ 

Now all this, it must be admitted, is sufficiently overwhelming, 
if it be true. But is it true, that Dr. Bledsoe has really over- 
looked this great fundamental fact of the Reformed, that is, of 
the Calvinistic, theology? If so, then he ought to be sent to 
Dr. Dabney’s Theological Seminary to learn something. But 
the simple truth is, that Dr. Bledsoe has looked this great ‘ funda- 
mental fact’ in the face, and shown, as best he could, that ‘the 
flood of light’, which it sheds upon the science of theology, is full 
of darkness. He has devoted the third chapter of the first part 
of his Theodicy to the discussion of this ‘grand fact’, or fiction, 
of ‘the Reformed theology’. He has there most carefully 
examined every position, and every argument, advanced by Presi- 
dent Edwards in its favor. He has stated the arguments of 
Edwards, one and all, fully and fairly, in his own words; and 
then replied to those arguments in one of the most careful, con- 
scientious, painstaking, and elaborate discussions that has ever 
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proceeded from his pen. The question here is, not whether our 
arguments, or those of President Edwards, are sound, but whether 
we have examined, or entirely overlooked, ‘the grand fact’, ‘ the 
knot of the whole question’. Dr. Dabney positively asserts that 
we have done the latter: that we have entirely omitted to notice 
‘the knot of the whole question’; and sets this omission before 
‘the well-informed readers’ of The Southern Presbyterian Review, 
as fatal to our ‘analysis of free agency’. But the truth is, there 
stands our discussion of ‘ the grand fact’, in which we endeavor 
to show, that it is a grand fiction, and that its ‘ flood of light’ is 
from below, not from above. Dr. Dabney is ‘amazed’ at our 
fatal omission. All the readers of our Theodicy will, we have 
no doubt, be utterly amazed, that he should have been so positive 
and absolute in his assertion, and yet so perfectly innocent of all 
knowledge respecting the thing whereof he affirmed. Dr. Dab- 
ney ought, we think, first to view a book, before he undertakes 
to re-view it. This might interfere a little, it is true, with the 
freedom of his movements, and the grandeur of his onslaughts; 
but it would, perhaps, conipensate for this very serious incon- 
venience, by introducing a little accuracy and truth into his 
criticisms. 

Dr. Dabney seems to have studied the art of appearing 
learned, and, at the same time, the angelic art of suggesting dark 
suspicions of something dreadful, and the religious use of odious 
epithets. He has taken special pains, in more ways than one, to 
excite suspicions in the minds of Methodists, that Dr. Bledsoe is 
not true to their cause. We shall notice only one of these 
numerous ways. ‘Dr. Bledsoe’, says he, ‘here travels precisely 
over the ground of the famous controversy about scientia media, 
and asserts the same sophism which the Jesuit and semi-Pelagian 
assertors of that error attempted to sustain’. He thus places Dr. 
Bledsoe in company with Jesuits and semi-Pelagians; and there 
he leaves him. Dreadful position ! 

But this is not all: he actually finds Dr. Bledsoe ‘ treading in 
the oft-refuted path of the Molinist’, without seeming to be at 
all aware of his own dark and crooked course [p. 639]. Yet 
these are not two insinuations of heresy ; for Molina is one of 
the Jesuits by whom the seientia media was first introduced into 
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theology. Dark and crooked, then, must be ‘the oft-refuted 
path of the Molinist’, since it was of Jesuit origin ; and dreadful 
is it to see Dr. Bledsoe travelling down this path. Now, Dr. 
Dabney ought to have learned by this time that Dr. Bledsoe is 
not to be scared by odious epithets, and that he hates Jesuitism 
itself more than its bare name; and, above all, in a Protestant 
theologian. ‘Let us see, then, this dark and crooked path, in 
which Dr. Bledsoe is travelling with Jesuits and semi-Pelagians. 

The Jesuit theologian Molina, by whom that dark and terrible 
thing, the scientia media, was first introduced into theology, 
wrote a celebrated work entitled ‘De Concordia Providentize 
et Gratie cum Libero Arbitrio Hominis’. But what, we ask, 
was the nefarious design of Molina in first marking out his ‘ oft- 
refuted path’ of heresy? His object was simply ‘to reconcile 
the foreordination of God with the freedom of man, and to 
explain the reason why some, and not others, are elected to 
eternal life’. Surely, no very wicked design this! and the 
execution was as admirable, as the design was noble. For, 
according to Molina, ‘God foresaw who would repent and 
believe, if they received the knowledge of the Gospel and the 
gift of the Spirit, and these He elected to salvation’. Now, be 
this Jesuitism, or any other odious ism, it is our doctrine; and 
we did, with a perfectly firm step, long tread in ‘ this oft- 
refuted path’, before we knew it was first marked out by Molina. 
Shall we, then, desert this path because it was first pointed out by 
a Jesuit? God forbid! We had infinitely rather be right with 
Molina than wrong with Dabney. 

We are not yet done with this so-called ‘ oft-refuted path’. 
For, as history has assured us, ‘ This theory of the scientia media 
was, for a like purpose, adopted by the Lutheran and the Ar- 
minian theologians’. So, in plain English, Dr. Dabney has 
actually caught Dr. Bledsoe in ‘the oft-refuted path’ of the 
Arminian! That isall. Whodid not know that before? But, 
oh! how skilfully it was wrapped up in dark words, and made 
to suggest dark insinuations of heresy! This is what we call 
‘Protestant Jesuitism ’. 

The proposition of Dr. Dabney, then, translated into plain 
English, amounts to this, and to this only :—‘ As Dr. Bledsoe 
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does not seem to be aware that he is treading in the oft-refuted 
path of the Arminian, so he does not seem to understand the true 
nature of the argument from God’s foreknowledge. We will 
expound it to him’. 

We shall simply retort his nonsense. ‘As Dr. Dabney does not 
seem to be aware that he is treading in the oft-refuted path of 
the Calvinist, so he does not seem to understand the true nature 
of the argument from (od’s foreknowledge. We will expound it 
to him’. Indeed, we did expound it to him thirty years ago; 
and then showed, in our work on the Will, that the great argu- 
ment of President Edwards from God’s foreknowledge, is a nest 
of sophisms. After having listened to the exposition of Edwards, 
we do not need that of Dabney. 

We have seen, and now understand, that all ‘ Lutheran and 
Arminian theologians’ are, as well as Dr. Bledsoe, semi-Pela- 
gians in the estimation of Dr. Dabney ; and are all treading in 
‘the oft-refuted path’ of the Moxinist. We are not ashamed 
of our company. We can see our own path with a clear eye, 
and we can tread it with a firm step; but it does seem to us, we 
must confess, that the course of Dr. Dabney is a little rickety, 
and appears to cross itself in a most unaccountable manner. Let 
us mark his footsteps. He says:—‘ Dr. Bledsoe here travels 
precisely over the ground of the famous controversy about 
scientia media, and asserts the same sophism which the Jesuit and 
the semi-Pelagian assertors of that error attempted to sustain. 
Admitting, against the Socinian, that God has foreknowledge of 
all the volitions of rational creatures, they supposed it to be 
mediate and inferential’. Thus, in plain English, he implicates 
Dr. Bledsoe in ‘the sophism’ of the Jesuit and semi-Pelagian, 
that the foreknowledge of God is ‘ mediate and inferential ’. 
But this is not true; for, in our discussion of the argument from 
God’s foreknowledge, we have most clearly and explicitly taken 
the ground, that his foreknowledge is, not ‘ mediate and infer- 
ential’, but immediate and intuitive. But Dr. Dabney has 
scarcely imputed this ‘sophism’, this false ground, to Dr. 
Bledsoe, ere he ascribes to him the diametrically opposite 
ground. Only three sentences follow the above before Dr. 
Dabney says, ‘this Jesuit theory makes this branch of God’s 
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foreknowledge derived and inferential; if we mistake not, Dr. 
Bledsoe, with all sound theologians, believes all God’s knowledge 
to be immediate and intuitive’. In one sentence, Dr. Bledsoe is 
involved in ‘the sophism’ of the Jesuit, which makes God’s 
foreknowledge ‘ mediate and inferential’; in the other, ‘ Dr. 
Bledsoe, with all sound theologians, believes all God’s knowledge 
immediate and intuitive’. Now, he is a Jesuitist sophist, and 
anon, he is a sound theologian ; just according to the rickety 
course, or random rhetoric, of Dr. Dabney! But this is not the 
worst; for, after Dr. Dabney has made ‘all sound theologians’ 
believe ‘ all God’s knowledge to be immediate and intuitive’, he 
himself pronounces in favor of the opposite doctrine. Thus, he 
says, in the same paragraph with the above sentences :—‘ How does 
God’s insight into that agent’s disposition enable him certainly to 
infer the action, unless as God sees that this disposition certainly 
regulates the agent’s free choice? Hence, when the Jesuit cries 
that we must not measure the method of God’s omniscience by 
our knowledge, [that is, must not make it mediate and inferential 
like our knowledge, ] he is pretending to claim for God, as an 
essential perfection, a tendency, to draw an inference after the sole 
premise thereof is totally gone! Is it a compliment or insult to 
the divine intelligence? ‘To every right mind it will be clear, 
that, whether a mind be great or little, it would be its imperfec- 
tion, and not its glory, to infer without a ground of inference’. 
True. But God does not infer at all, or reason out his knowledge 
like finite creatures: all His ‘knowledge is immediate and in- 
tuitive’. Stick to one thing, Doctor. It was precisely in opposi- 
tion to this low Calvinistic view of God’s foreknowledge, as 
‘ mediate and inferential ’, that, ‘ with all sound theologians’, we 
asserted it to be ‘ immediate and intuitive’. According to that 
view, God cannot foresee the volitions of men, unless they are 
certain ; and they are not certain, unless they are produced by 
necessitating causes. That is to say, he cannot foresee the future 
volitions of men, except through the media of their causes. In 
reply to this low view, we have said :—‘ What unbounded pre- 
sumption is it, on the part of a poor blind worm of the dust, 
thus to set bounds and limits to the modes of knowledge pos- 
sessed by an infinite, all-knowing God. It is true, that ‘no 
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understanding can see evidence where there is none’ [or ‘ draw an 
inference after the sole and essential premise thereof is totally 
gone’;] but what kind of evidence that is, by which all things 
are rendered perfectly clear to the eye of Omniscience, it is surely 
not for us to determine. That all things are known to God, is 
freely admitted ; but that they be known, only by reason of their 
resulting from the necessitating influence of known causes [or 
inferentially], is more than any finite mind should presume to 
affirm. It were, indeed, to make our shallow, limited, and feeble 
intellects the measure of all possible modes of knowledge. It 
were to make God like one of ourselves. Yet this position the 
necessitarian has been compelled to assume. After all his pre- 
tended demonstrations from the foreknowledge of God, his 
argument can reach the point in dispute only by means of this 
tremendous flight of presumption ’. 

Dr. Dabney was right, then, when he made us agree with ‘all 
sound theologians’, except the Calvinists, that ‘all God’s know- 
ledge is immediate and intuitive’, not ‘ mediate and inferential’. 
But he was wrong, when he made us assert, with ‘ the Jesuit and 
semi-Pelagian ’, that God’s foreknowledge is ‘ mediate and infer- 
ential’. He was still more strongly in error, when, after assert- 
ing that ‘all sound theologians’ hold that ‘all God’s knowledge 
is immediate and intuitive’, he himself maintained that his fore- 
knowledge is ‘ mediate and inferential’, is made up of con- 
clusions drawn from premises, like human knowledge of future 
events. 

But these are only a few of the errors and inconsistencies, which 
Dr. Dabney has committed, in his attempt to expound the argu- 
ment from God’s foreknowledge for Dr. Bledsoe’s benefit. He 
has introduced into his profound exposition, also, the old logo- 
machy about cause and effect. ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’, says he, ‘ doubtless 
believes, with us, that the necessary intuition, “ no effect without 
an adequate cause”, is valid and correct’. Now, if Dr. Dabney 
wanted to know what Dr. Bledsoe ‘ believes’ in relation to this 
‘necessary intuition’, ‘no effect without an adequate cause’, he 
would have done well to consult his works on the subject. Dr. 
Bledsoe has devoted no less than six ‘Sections’ of his work on 
the Will, to the analysis, exposition, and use of this very maxim, 
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‘no effect without a cause’. If Dr. Dabney had consulted, or 
carefully read, these six Sections, it would have saved him from 
his sophistical blunderings amid the manifold ambiguities of the 
terms cause and effect ; and shown him in what sense his maxim is 
true, and in what sense it is false, in its application to the states 
of the mind in willing, or to volitions. He would have seen, 
that volition is not an effect, in the sense that it has an ‘ efficient 
cause’; and that, therefore, the application of his celebrated 
maxim, which is made by all necessitarians to the acts of the will, 
is utterly false. [See work on the Will—Sections IT., III., IV., 
V., VI., and VII.] But he has not been pleased to read any 
one of these Sections, Hence, he repeatedly assumes that Dr. 
Bledsoe will not dissent from his views respecting the nature, 
meaning, and application of the very ambiguous maxim in ques- 
tion; whereas, if he had only read his discussion of the same 
subject, he would have seen that Dr. Bledsoe could not possibly 
agree with him. He would have seen, moreover, that Dr. Bled- 
soe had given far more thought to this very difficult and compli- 
cated subject of free-agency, than the man who has proposed to 
‘expound it to him’. It isa pity, we think, that Dr. Dabney 
did not read the writings of the erring pupil, whom he has under- 
taken to teach. He certainly cannot teach him, by combatting 
positions which are not his, or by pouring forth a mass of meta- 
physical twaddle, the utter futility of which has long since been 
exposed by him. 

We are now done with Dr. Dabney for the present. We have 
by no means noticed all the blunders in his wonderful perform- 
ance; for, as we have said, ‘their name is legion’. We feel 
perfectly safe in the assertion, that there are more blunders in 
his article than there are sentences; and if Dr. Dabney is not 
now satisfied, he can have any amount of the same kind of 
handling. 

As to the charge, which he repeats from ‘our pages in 1856’, 
that our Theodicy ‘has infringed the omnipotence of God’, and 
‘is therefore nothing worth’, we shall devote to it a separate 
article, perhaps in this number of our Review. We shall ‘ carry 
the war into Africa’. We shall compare — we shall contrast — 
the God of Calvin’s Institutes with the God of the Theodicy, 
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which ‘is nothing worth’, because it detracts from the glory of 
God. Indeed, our recent meditations have brought out this con- 
trast so vividly in our mind, that we instantly recognized Dr, 
Dabney’s call for its appearance. 

As to the fourteen pages of his article, which he has devoted 
to the subject of ‘Infant Salvation in the Calvinistic System ’, 
we have also reserved them for a separate article. Dr. Dabney’s 
friends will then find, that if he had not been the most indiscreet 
of men, he would have let that subject rest; as Dr. Hodge, by 
whom the controversy was originally raised with Dr. Kranth, has 
very wisely done. Dr. Hodge had no rejoinder to make to Dr. 
Kranth’s terrible reply. He left all that sort of folly to the Don 
Quixote of Prince Edward. 

In the concluding part of the article by Dr. Dabney, he has 
also dabbled in the controversy which was started with Dr. 
Bledsoe, by some of his Methodist brethren. That little volcano 
was fast becoming extinct. Dr. Dabney has stirred up its fires, 
and caused them to blaze forth afresh. Let him see to it, that he 
is not more scorched than any one else. 

In connection with this subject, we shall have occasion to notice 
Dr. Dabney’s ‘ personal history’ of Dr. Bledsoe; in which there 


are more blunders than sentences. We acknowledge, with sincere. 


thankfulness, the occasion which Dr. Dabney has thus given us, for 
the correction of certain gross misconceptions respecting our 
‘personal history’, which our enemies have so industriously put 
in circulation. Some real good, we humbly trust, will come out 
of his intended evil. 

We have now paid the first instalment of our great indebted- 
ness to Dr. Dabney. The others will follow, the Lord willing, 
in due time. We thank him, again and again, for his violent 
attack ; and we shall never cease to pray for his salvation, as 
earnestly as he has prayed for ours in the last sentence of his 
article. Nor shall we ever cease to admire his genius ; which, 
he must allow us to say, appears to be much greater in the pulpit 
than in philosophy. Rhetoric, and not logic, is his forte. The 
thunder and lightning of dogmatism, not the clear region of 
philosophic thought, or patient meditation, is his province, his 
element, his home. It must be admitted, however, that when he 
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does go astray in the regions of philosophy, his genius, such as 
it is, then appears in its most gigantic and astonishing propor- 
tions. For as one star differeth from another star in glory, so 
one doctor of divinity excels another doctor of divinity in genius. 
We have known several doctors of divinity, who, after repeatedly ' 
reading our Theodicy, ‘ with a keen desire to cut it to pieces’, 
have been constrained to admit, that they could detect no flaw in 
it. But Dr. Dabney—such is the transcendent power of his 
penetrating insight—has discovered a multitude of huge flaws 
therein, nay, a multitude of vast chasms, without having read it 
even once. His genius for such discoveries appears, if possible, 
to still greater advantage in his treatment of our work on the 
Will, than of our Thecdicy. For, instead of finding fatal omis- 
sions, or vast lacune, in our treatise on the Will, he first makes 
these frightful chasms therein, and then fills them with dogmas 
diametrically opposed to those originally inserted therein by our- 
selves! His treatment of ‘Dr. Bledsoe’s philosophy’, is, we 
seriously believe, without a parallel in the annals of modern 
criticism. It is certain that it could not possibly be surpassed. 
We wish Dr. Dabney all the good luck in the world. We 
very seriously fear, however, that he cannot always have good 
luck, if he continue to know systems of philosophy, as Falstaff 
knew the true Prince,—‘ by instinct’. Especially if his know- 
ledge proceed from the instinct, not of a magnanimous foe, but 
of aversion and hate. A little reading, at least, if not a little 
sympathy, is necessary to enable the most powerful genius to 
appreciate the writings of an author, and to do them justice. 
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ArT. VI.—<Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D.C. L., M. P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Oxford: At the University Press. 1858. 


The mind of man possesses the power to impart almost a 
human element to material things, making them the interpreters 
of his thoughts, the embodiment of his ideas. The coal sleeps 
in its bed, the water flows on limpid and unconscious, until, 
seized by the genius of man, their forces are combined, and lo! 
a mighty conqueror sweeps forward over sea and land, through 
time and space, and we behold amazed the triumphant glory of 
the power of steam. The blank canvas receives the magic 
touch of an inspired hand, and it glows with pictures before 
which men in all ages will forever bow. M. Angelo beheld the 
angel imprisoned in the shapeless block of marble, which waited 
only the fashioning impress of his fingers to unfold itself, a 
marvel of beauty which would gladden all hearts. 

It is the province of the writer of romance to manipulate more 
subtle materials. His creations are, body and soul, the work of 
his brain. They not only look, and feel, and do, as he bids 
them, but they are endowed by him with a power for good or 
evil which they wield over generations of men and women, 
influencing them to feel as they felt, to act as they acted. Many 
of them live, not only centuries after their creator dies, but after 
his age, and even his name, has become a subject of doubt. 

If the writer of romance loves what is good, and hates what is 
evil, be sure his sympathies will impart themselves to his crea- 
tions, diffusing about them the same atmosphere in which his 
own soul exists. He possesses the power to sweep the strings of 
‘that curious instrument, the human heart’, and it vibrates 
responsive to his mood. His men and women are presented to 
us, not in the daily routine of this work-a-day world, it may be, 
but in the inner world of emotion, feeling, action; and, although 
some of these creations may seem to be sublimated into beings 
far above mortality, surely we shall be made no worse, nay, who 
will say that we may not be made better, by the study of higher 
types of excellence than those which we ordinarily meet? 
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When we ask the reader to follow us through those paths in 
the realms of romance ‘ where we have garnered up our hearts’, 


we find that 
—‘ Still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names’— 


and we would venture to present, as the matron presiding over 
those realms, the fair daughter of Icarius; although in these 
days — when Greek poetry is out of fashion, and Homer himself 
is held apart to be enjoyed by tradition, rather than as a present 
possession and delight— we fear there are many who know 
Penelope only as the dame who occupied her time in weaving 
and unravelling a web. 

Three thousand years have rolled away, and the genius of ‘ the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle’, still exercises its influence 
over every willing heart. His descriptions of the men and 
manners of those early days, of which he is the only chronicler, 
have the same melody, and charm, and power, for every age and 
for every land. ‘There is a freshness about them’, says Mr. 
Coleridge, ‘which never fades; a truth and sweetness which 
charmed me as a boy and a youth; and on which, if I attain to 
it, I count largely for a soothing recreation in my old age’. 

There is no time of history, and no country on earth, not 
Christian, in which women held so elevated and remarkable a 
position as in the Greek heroic age. In Homer’s verse we have 
distinct and living pictures of the daily life of the women among 
whom he moved; and, although we are transported to strange 
and distant scenes, where everything is idealized; yet there is 
no great difference after all between these different generations. 
The same human nature lights up the same flesh and blood with 
a kindred glow; and we greet, as familiar faces, the women, who 
toiled as we toil, suffered as we suffer, rejoiced as we rejoice, and 
wept as we weep. They did their duty as best they cou!d; only 
they saw through the glass more darkly than we, and their dif- 
ficulties were greater than ours. 

While Penelope sits pensively weaving her web, the ‘old 
Ionian singer’ is weaving pictures of the dame, in warm and 
sunny colors, throughout his wondrous epic. Each little vignette 
gleams forth with distinctive beauty, representing her in an 
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attitude of dignity, or sorrow, or ineffable tenderness. Whenever 
she appears, one feels that her approach should be heralded by a 
prelude of soft and delicate melody. She is always represented 
as descending to meet her guests, her life being mostly spent in 
her ‘superiour chamber’. 

Homer himself shall usher us into her gracious presence : 


‘Penelope, Icarius’ daughter, mark’d 

Meantime the song celestial, where she sat 

In the superiour palace; down she came 

By all the numerous steps of her abode; 

Not sole, for two fair handmaidens follow’d her. 
She then, divinest of her sex, arriv’d 

In presence of that lawless throng, beneath 
The portal of her stately mansion, stood 
Between her maidens, with her lucid veil 

Her lovely features mantling’.' 


The grief of Penelope for the lost Ulysses was intensified by 
the presence of suitors, who were hateful to her. She had no 
friend to whom she could turn for sympathy; none shared with 
her the heavy burden she was compelled to bear. Her son was 
weak, wavering, and domineering; her suitors boisterous and 
exacting. She had a difficult task to perform, being obliged to 
manage in such wise as to prevent collision between the antago- 
nistic natures of son and suitors, and between the suitors them- 
selves, which she effectually accomplished for ten weary years. 
During this time, 


Her other arts exhausted all, she fram’d 

This stratagem; a web of amplest size 

And subtlest woof beginning, thus she spake: 
Princes, my suitors! since the noble chief 
Ulysses is no more, press not as yet 

My nuptials; wait till I shall finish first 

A funeral robe (lest all my threads decay) 
Which for the ancient hero I prepare, 
Laertes, looking for the mournful hour 
When fate shall snatch him to eternal rest ; 
Else I the censure dread of all my sex, 
Should he, so wealthy, want at last a shroud’. 


When the suitors complied with this request, the faithful wife 
passed three years in ravelling at night all that she had woven 
in the day, thus beguiling the Grecians, until a maiden of her 
train betrayed the secret, when again she was importuned ‘to 


1 Most of the quotations in this paper are from Cowper’s translation. 
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choose another mate’. ‘The sighs and tears of sad Penelope’ 
were never abated, save when Minerva, ‘goddess azure-eyed’, 
blessed her with sleep and cheering dreams; ‘even hope, which 
stays the longest’ with most of us, had fled from her. Patience, 
caution, and a firm will, were the handmaidens who brought her 
safely through the perils and pit-falls which beset her path. 
‘Probably’, says Mr. Gladstone, ‘no period of the world has 
exhibited a more stringent application of the doctrine of the indis- 
solubility of the marriage-tie to the case of desertion than that on 
which the plot of the Odyssey is founded, where, after an absence 
of the husband prolonged to the twentieth year, Penelope still 
waits his return ; prays that death may relieve her from the dread 
necessity of making a new choice; and thus directed by her own 
conscience and right feeling, likewise apprehends condemnation 
by the public judgment in the event of her proceeding to contract 
anew engagement. The heroic age has left no more comely 
monument than its informal but instinctive and most emphatic 
sense, thus recorded for our own benefit, of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, of the closeness of the union it creates, and of the necessity 
of perpetuity as an element of its capacity to attain its chief ends, 
and to administer a rea] discipline to the human character’. 

When Telemachus first asserts his authority as master of the 
household, and reproves his mother for her interference, bidding 
her go ply her spindle, and leave the management 





‘of joys convivial, and of men, 
Especially to me, chief ruler here,’ 


she loses none of her wonderful self-control. She gave no utter- 
ance to the feelings which surged up in her soul when she heard 
these imperious words, coming too from one who, until then, had 
been a child in her eyes. 


‘She heard astonished; and the prudent speech, 
Reposing of her son deep in her heart, 

Again with her attendant maidens sought 

Her upper chamber. There arriv’d, she wept 
Her lost Ulysses, till Minerva bath’d 

Her weary lids in dewy sleep profound’ 


How forgiving and loving her greeting when Telemachus 
returns to his home after having stolen away from her secretly, 
although conscious of her disapproval : 
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‘Light of these eyes, thou com’st, it is thyself, 
Dearest Telemachus!’ 

‘We find’, says Mr. Gladstone, in this connection, ‘that the 
limits of the position of woman in the heroic age are carefully 
marked, and that she fully comprehends them. There is nowhere 
throughout the poems a single effort at self-assertion: the ground 
that she holds, she holds without dispute. If at any point a 
stumbling-block would be likely to be found, it would be 
between a mother just parting with her authority and a son 
newly come of age. Yet Penelope and Telemachus never clash, 
and thoroughly understand one another. Again, the Homeric 
man, even the Homeric good man, is sometimes the subject of 
hasty, vehement, and tumultuous passions; the woman never. 
She. finds her power in gentleness; she rules with a silken 
thread ; she is eminent for the uniformity of her self-command, 
and for the observance of measure in all the relations of life. 
The misogynism which marked Euripides and other later writers, 
has and could have no place in Homer: the moral standard of 
his women is higher than that of his men; their office, which 
they perform without fault, is to love and minister, and their 
reward to lean on those whom they serve’. 

Caution was an element in the character of Penelope which 
was very distinctly marked. When Ulysses returns in disguise, 
and promises the noble swineherd tidings of his lord, he receives 
this reply : 

‘Alas, old man! no traveller’s tale of him 

Will gain his consort’s credence, or his son’s; 
Of all such random guests, none fails to court 
With feign’d intelligence the queen’s regard. 
She welcomes all, and while she questions each 


Minutely, from her lids lets fall the tear 
Of tender grief’. 


See, too, what a tender heart she has. When Ulysses, in the 
guise of a vagrant, is insultingly stricken by Antinoiis, Penelope 
says to the nurse: 


‘Nurse! I detest them all, for all alike 
They teem with mischief; but Antinoiis’ looks, 
Dark as the frown of Fate, appal me most. 

A stranger, urg’d by want, the palace roams, 
Imploring food from all, which all besides 
Vouchsafed him largely, but Eupithes’ son, 
Antinoiis, bruis’d his shoulder with a stool’. 
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Indignation for this injustice prompted her to appear before 
the suitors, hoping to incite Telemachus to defend his guest by 
asserting his rights as host and prince. 


‘She spake, and her magnificent recess 
Forsaking, downward went; nor went she sole, 
But, with those fair menials of her train, 
Arriving, most majestic of her sex, 

In presence of the numerous guests, beneath 
The portal of the stately dome, she stood 
Between her maidens, covered, not concealed, 
And shining through her veil. The sudden blaze 
Astonished them, and with intense desire 
Fill’d each, to make the beauteous prize his own, 
When, thus, the queen her listening son bespake: 


Telemachus! thou art no longer wise 

As once thou wast, and even when a child. 

For though thy bloom, thy stature, and thy size 
Bespeak thee such, that, even at a glance, 

A stranger would discern thy princely birth, 
Still is thy judgment weak and immature. 

For what is this? Why suffer’st thou a guest 
To be abus’d in thy own palace? How? 
Know’st not that if the stranger here 

Endure vexation, the disgrace is thine?’ 


We perceive, from this reproof to her son, that Penelope 
; a pos- 
session which is to a woman what purpose is to a man; without 
it, genius, talent, goodness even, lose much of their power to 
reform and bless. Penelope onion by bestowing on her son, 
praises for his bloom, his stature, and his princely bearing and, 
thus gaining his kind attention, her reproof is given unsparingly. 
She is surrounded by evil men and evil deeds, and she rarely 
appears but that she may make the wrong-doing less heinous. 
She perseveres in this noble work, although she sees no good 
results from her efforts. There is something peculiarly pathetic 
and touching in the passionate worship for the memory of her 
husband which filled this woman’s soul ; and yet, in spite of her 
agony over her lost Ulysses, her efforts to do good are never 
paralyzed. She keeps her post, and maintains a steady warfare 
against sin, while, all the time, her heart is breaking. It seems, 
in some dim way, to be a type of the mystery of godliness made 
perfect through the mystery of suffering. 

After Ulysses slays the suitors, and declares himself to be king, 
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Euryclea seeks Penelope to announce the tidings. At first, she 
tremblingly disclaims the news; it is too good to be true, she 
thinks. Then, by a sudden revulsion of feeling, which is a true 
touch of nature, she allows her thirsty, starving heart, for one 
moment, to taste the offered cup. In a short time, however, 
caution suggests that the announcement is impossible; but she 
determines to descend, and at least look upon the man ‘by whom 
the suitors died’. 


‘She entered. He sat opposite, illum’d 
By the hearth’s sprightly blaze, and close before 
A pillar of the dome, with downcast eyes 
Expecting what his noble spouse would say 
Seeing him there; but she sat silent long, 
Her faculties in mute amazement held. 
By turns she rivetted her eyes on his, 
And seeing him so foul attired, by turns 
She recognized him not’, 


When Telemachus reproves her silence, she answers: 


‘I am all wonder, O my son; my soul 

Is stunn’d within me; power to speak to him 
Or to interrogate him have I none, 

Or even to look on him’, 


The profoundest emotions of the soul, whether of joy or 
sorrow, produce this sense, that ‘all is stunn’d within me’, 
‘Power to speak she had none’, because she feels a great tumult 
within her, of hope and despair, of love and fear. Her wonder- 
stricken soul is at war with her loving heart. Time must elapse 
before all other emotions give place to love and joy; they must 
slowly regain the throne whence they have so long fled. 


‘Like some beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not that we are listening to it’; 


like sunshine surprising a weird darkness ; like a song from the 
gates of Paradise ; so come hope and love to the soul of Icarius’ 
daughter. Sorrow, disappointment, weariness, are laid down, 
and she receives in their place, love, joy, rapture. 


‘Penelope, with fluttering heart 
And faultering knees, and eyes that stream’d for joy, 
Confess’d the proof, sprang to him, threw her arms 

Around shim, kise’d his forehead, and replied: 
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Ulysses! wisest at all other times 

Of human kind, Ah! be not angry now, 

Nor frown on me! The gods themselves ordain’d 
Our ceaseless sufferings ; envied us the bliss 

Of undivided union, sweet enjoyed 

Through life, from early youth to latest age. 

No. Be not angry now; forgive the fault 

That I embraced thee not as soon as seen; 

For never hath my spirit lost the dread 

Lest some deceitful alien should perchance 
Beguile me, for our house draws numerous such’, 


Penelope preserves her calm dignity and womanliness through- 
out the stormiest emotions. She never ‘oversteps the modesty 
of nature’. The lofty rhyme in which her life is registered, 
reveals to us a noble and heroic nature made perfect through 
suffering. Her heart has been wrung cruelly ; she drank the 
cup of sorrow to the dregs; and now that she lays it down empty, 
the poet, with a delicious touch of tenderness, bestows upon her 
his blessing, and envelops her again with ‘the broad, ripe, serene, 
and gracious composure of love’. 

We have given this prominence to Penelope, not because she 
is the chief female character of the oldest and most perfect of 
romances, nor as the central figure in a most interesting picture 
of early Greek domestic life; but because, compelled by her 
intrinsic worth, she is a representative of the noblest aspect of all 
womanhood. If we miss in her, from the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and the essential truth and naturalness of the story, the 
sparkle and enthusiasm which belong only to youth, no man, 
who contemplates this representation of a complete and noble 


woman, 
‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command’, 


can regret that the poet of all time has thought fit to exhibit the 
perfection of the full flower, instead of the immature promise of 
the bud. And yet, the author of the Odyssey has not left us 
without a most delightful sketch of charming girlhood, in the 
famous description of Nausicaa ; that wonderful bit of still life, 
which will always stand alone in literature for freshness and 
Arcadian beauty. 

A single touch of the poet’s pencil gives us a serene, sunny 
picture of this benign and beautiful maiden, set in a classic frame- 
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work of exquisite poetry ; and, as we gaze upon it, one of the 
sweetest Greek stories becomes familiar and dear to our hearts, 
The education of the fair princess, Nausicaa, was such as would 
be quite unattainable now ; but it resulted in one of the truest and 
simplest types of womanly perfection. She knew nothing of the 
idleness which made Marianne sigh about her weariness, and ‘ wish 
that she were dead’, She was taught by her mother, Attela, to 
‘spin soft fleeces’, to make herself useful in many household 
ways, and, above all, to render perfect obedience to her parents 
and to the gods. When told by Pallas, in her dreams, that she 
‘must marry soon ’, she felt that the god was not to be disobeyed, 
and, as it was then not only customary for the bride to furnish 
apparel for the friends of the bridegroom, but also to purify it, 
with her own trousseau, in ‘ the cleansing stream’, after the pic- 
turesque fashion of the day, she requests her father to lend her 
‘a sumpter carriage’; for, she says: 





‘Our costly robes, 

All sullied now, the cleansing stream require; 

And thine especially, when thou appear’st 

In council with the princes of the land, 

Had need been pure... . 

This general cause she show’d, and would not name 
Her mind of nuptials to her sire, for shame’. 


Reaching the shore, 


‘The maids from coach then took 

Their clothes and steeped them in the sable brook; 
Then put them into springs, and trod them clean 
With cleanly feet; adventuring wagers then 

Who should have soonest and most cleanly done’. 


The work done, we find the merry group of maidens playing 
ball on the shore, led by ‘ivory-armed Nausicaa, singing first a 
song’. Ulysses, meantime, after famine and shipwreck, gains 
the shore, naked, bruised, and starving; he falls asleep, but is 
suddenly awakened by the sounds of laughter; he then appears 
before the astonished girls, who run shrieking and tittering 
away. With exquisite breeding, and true womanly modesty, 
Nausicaa remains perfectly still. By means of her quick per- 
ception, she recognizes his needs, and begs to be allowed to give 
him clothes to wear, and food to eat. No elaborate description 
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could give a clearer idea of the manner of a well-bred girl under 
like circumstances ; but chiefly of all, again does the old Greek 
story shadow forth the Christian lesson of kindness to the 
stranger, and sympathy ‘ for all who are desolate and oppressed ’. 

After Ulysses bathes and attires himself in the apparel which 
Nausicaa has given him, the maiden is amazed at his beauty and 
presence. She says: 


‘At first I deemed him of plebeian sort, 
Dishonorable, but he now assumes 

A near resemblance to the gods above. 

Oh, that myself were his, and that he dwelt, 
And would consent to live forever here’. 


And now we note her prudence, for, fearing the gossiping 
tongues of ‘ the meaner sort’, she does not allow Ulysses to join 
her in her coach ; but bids him follow her train. She gives him 
her reasons. ‘They will whisper among themselves’, she says, 
‘who is this tall and handsome stranger with Nausicaa? Surely 
she is going to become his bride. ‘Truly she has picked up some 
gallant from afar, who has strayed from his ship; or some god 
has come down to wed her. Better it were if she found a hus- 
band from abroad, since, forsooth, she looks down upon her 
Phaeacian suitors, though they are many and noble’. 

‘In this remarkable passage’, says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ we have 

such an exhibition of woman’s freedom, as scarcely any age has 
exceeded. For it clearly shows that the marriage of a damsel 
was her own affair, and that subject to a due regard freely ren- 
dered to authority and opinion, she had, when of due age, a 
main share in determining it. That is to say, to the extent of 
| choosing a mate among the competitors’. 
Nausicaa appears only once more in the poem. When 
} Ulysses performs so many feats of prowess and skill before the 
astonished court, we may be sure that the princess looks on, half 
exulting, half sad. After the games are over, and just before 
his departure, he passes Nausicaa on his way to the banqueting 
hall :— 


* Nausicaa, to whom the gods had given 

; Surpassing beauty, saw him, where she stood 
Beside the portal, with admiring eyes, 

1 And in winged accents thus the chief address’d : 
“ Hail, stranger! at thy native home arriv’d, 
Remember me, thy first deliverer here”.’ 
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In a flash, Nausicaa sees that this triumphant hero will forget 
her ; and there is something very pitiful in her last cry to him, 
as he passes her in the full flush of his success :—‘ Remember 
me ’—and then, in a low, hesitating way, hinting at the service 
she had rendered him —‘ thy first deliverer here’. 

And so, we bid farewell to Nausicaa, and Nausicaa’s home, 
No wonder the mind lingers about its hospitable halls, and on 
the strand that received the storm-beaten hero, and from which 
he stepped aboard the fated ship appointed to complete his ten 
years’ journey. When Ulysses awoke from the sleep in which 
the rapid voyage was passed, and found himself lying on the shore 
of Ithaca, and his staring eyes saw neither ship nor crew, he 
may easily have thought it all a dream, that fair Phaeacian land, 
its kindly tenants, their noble King, the bountiful Queen, and 
Nausicaa, the frank-hearted and magnanimous. No wonder geo- 
graphers since have vainly sought a place for that gracious island 
in their charts. No wonder that fairy-land jealously keeps its 
secret and Homer’s, and refuses to let us see or know more than 
his immortal verse has revealed. 





Art. VII.—The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, with a Memoir 
of his Life, by Dr. Gregory ; Reminiscences, by John Greene, 
Esq.; and his Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John 
Foster. Published under the superintendence of Olinthus 
Gregory, LL. D., F. R. A.S., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy ; and Joseph Belcher, D.D. In four 
volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1849. 


The above rubric revives in our mind the recollection of our 
youthful studies. While yet a cadet in the Military Academy 
at West Point, Bishop Mcllvaine (then Dr. McIlvaine) put into 
our hands the ‘ Evidences of Christianity’ by his warm personal 
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friend, Dr. Olinthus Gregory ; so that it was the first work ever 
read by us on the subject of ‘Apologetics’. It was beautiful to 
witness, as we did in our youth, and in the very dawn of our 
Christian life, the warm, devoted, and intimate friendship sub- 
sisting between McIlvaine and Gregory: between the large 
hearted and liberal Episcopal doctor of divinity and the equally 
large-hearted and liberal Baptist doctor of laws. Nothing of the 
kind could have been more delightful than their correspondence ; 
and it made an impression on our mind, which all the storms, 
perturbations, troubles, and the wars of intervening years, have 
not been able to efface. The name of Olinthus Gregory is, also, 
bound up with the associations of our youthful studies and mental 
discipline by the fact, that his Mechanical Philosophy was then 
used as the text-book, in Applied Mathematics, at the Military 
Academy of this country. The study of this difficult work was, 
as we have always believed, about as useful as any other in the 
training, discipline, and development of our intellectual powers. 
Hence, it is scarcely necessary to add, that the idea of a narrow- 
minded bigotry has never been associated in our mind with the 
name of Baptist, unless forced upon us by unwelcome facts. 

If it had been so, even accidentally, the association would 
have been dissolved by our enthusiastic admiration of the 
‘Works of Robert Hall’, which were published, with a fasci- 
nating Memoir from his own pen, by Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 
No uninspired writings have ever occasioned us more delight 
than these beautiful works. We used to devour them indeed, 
with a gusto, which it would be difficult for us, if not impossible, 
to express in words. It was the opinion of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, certainly as good a judge as any man of his century, that 
Robert Hall was ‘ the eloquent and philosophic preacher ... . 
whom no dissenting minister has surpassed in talents, and whom 
none has equalled or even nearly approached in taste and elegance 
of composition’. The celebrated Dr. Parr, though a staunch 
Churchman, rendered the following just tribute to the genius of 
the great Dissenter :—‘ Mr. Hall has the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- 
ness of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint’. In regard to 
one of Mr. Hall’s sermons, by no means the most eloquent he 
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ever wrote, Dr. Gregory says :—‘ The last ten pages were thought 
by many (and by Mr. Pitt among the number) to be fully equal 
in genuine eloquence to any passage of the same length that can 
be selected from either ancient or modern orators. They were 
reprinted in various periodical publications, and widely circulated 
in every direction; and they evidently suggested some of the 
finest thoughts in Sir James Mackintosh’s splendid defence of 
Pettier, the editor of L’ Ambigu, who was tried in London for a 
libel on Bonaparte’. Truly, is this evident to every one, who 
has read that most splendid of all the forensic efferts of Sir 
James, as well as the sermon by which some of its most splendid 
passages were suggested. 

May we not feel a pride in the fame of Robert Hall? For, 
though we ourselves belong to a different religious denomination 
from him, yet were our ancestors Baptists. There is, in par- 
ticular, one venerable woman — still in the land of the living — 
for whose dear sake we could love all Baptists, even more than 
other Christians, if there were no special bar or impediment to 
the spontaneous working and going forth of our affections. But 
feeling is one thing, and truth is another. Hence, it is in the 
interest of truth, as we understand it, and not to gratify any 
sectarian feeling, or zeal, that we have determined to combat the 
dogma of ‘close communion’, which is so zealously maintained 
by many of our Baptist brethren. If this should make them, or 
any of them, our enemies, we cannot help it. All we can do is, 
to see to it that, if any such animosity should arise, it shall not 
be our fault. As we only wish to persuade them to open their 
hearts, and receive us as Christian friends and brethren, by a 
common participation in the blessed memorials of the sacrifice of 
our common Lord and Master, so we shall offer no apology for 
the following friendly polemic. We may indeed truly call it a 
‘friendly polemic’; for the design is, not so much to benefit 
ourselves, as those against whose doctrine we have raised our 
pens. 

In the estimation of Bacon, ‘ Divisions in religion, if they be 
many, introduce atheism’; especially is this the case, when the 
grounds of such divisions are such as to engender unchristian 
animosities, heat, or zeal among real Christians. Hence, if we 
would combat atheism itself with success, we must remove the 
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causes which ‘ introduce atheism ’ and infidelity. That is to say, 
if we would prevent irreligion, and promote the spread of true 
Christianity among men, we must wipe out and obliterate all the 
lines of division by which Christians are separated into so many 
hostile and bitterly opposed sects. We must, in one word, wipe 
this reproach, and this crying shame, from our common Christi- 
anity, if we would see her put on her holy armor for the con- 
quest of the world. Is not this design, we ask, a sufficient 
apology for this attempt, and for all others of the same kind, to 
contribute our poor mite toward ‘a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished’? We certainly have no better to offer for our 
present polemic against ‘close communion’. This practice has 
always been an eye-sore to us,—a blot on the escutcheon of our 
Baptist brethren,—a reproach to our common religion,— and, at 
the same time, in itself considered, one of the worst barriers by 
which Christian men have been divided into separate commu- 
nions. Hence it is, that we have, in imitation of Robert Hall, 
determined to subject it to the consuming fires of controversy ; 
and, in so doing, we shall make a free use of his unanswerable 
arguments, 

What Dr. Gregory wrote, with so much truth, many years 
ago, is still more true now. He said :—‘ Rapidly approaching, 
as we seem to be, to that state of things when all churches, 
national as well as others, will feel the expediency, if not the 
necessity, of reverting to principles in modifying and improving 
their several communities, the controversy on “Terms of Com- 
munion ” forces itself upon the attention as one of primary im- 
portance, serving to ascertain and determine almost every question 
of value in reference to ecclesiastical polity ’. 

‘I thus, though but for a moment, advert to this controversy, 
that the general reader may not be induced to undervalue it. 
It occupies a considerable portion of the first volume of these 
works, [222 pages] besides the substance of a distinct pamphlet 
inserted in the second volume. Of the different writers who 
opposed Mr. Hall on this occasion, [and his own sect sent forth 
a swarm of insects to annoy the great Christian warrior,] Mr. 
Kinghorn was, unquestionably, the most acute and learned’ . . . 


‘To him Mr. Hall has devoted more than a hundred pages; and thereby 
made the name of Kinghorn historical. 
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Mr. Hall’s part of the controversy is conducted with his charac- 
teristic frankness and decision; and evinces the same clearness, 
copiousness, strength, and majesty of diction as he uniformly 
displayed upon every subject to which he bent his mind with all 
its power. Sometimes when a narrow, illiberal sentiment, calcu- 
lated to check the spirit of Christian union and affection, excites 
his indignation, he rebukes with a cutting severity ; and I feel 
no inclination to deny, that, in a few instances, he has permitted 
himself to indulge in terms of sarcasm, if not contempt, that 
added nothing to his argument, and had been better spared. 
Yet, as one of his bitterest opponents has declared, “ it is seldom 
that his thunder was heard, but the bolt was felt; and both were 
exercised on the side of truth and virtue”.’ A sentiment which 
does honor both to his opponent and to himself. 

To the ‘ distinct pamphlet’, above referred to by Dr. Gregory, 
Mr. Hall prefixed the following most interesting preface ; all 
the more interesting because of its reference to Mr. Fuller, the 
most distinguished of all the divines in the Baptist denomination 
next to Mr. Hall. It is in these instructive words : 

‘After having discussed so largely in former publications the 
question of strict communion, that is, the prevailing practice in 
the Baptist denomination of confining their fellowship to mem- 
bers of their own community, it was not my intention to trouble 
the public with the subject any further, not having the least 
ambition for the last word in controversy. But it has been sug- 
gested to me that it would not be difficult to condense the sub- 
stance of the argument within a smaller compass, so as to render 
it accessible to such as have neither the leisure nor the inclina- 
tion to peruse a large performance. It has been my endeavor 
to cut off everything superfluous, and without doing injury to 
the merits of the cause, to present the reasoning which sustains 
it in a concise and popular form: how far I have succeeded must 
be left to the judgment of the reader. 

‘I would only remark here, that all I have seen and heard 
concurs to convince me that the practice of strict communion 
rests almost entirely on authority, and that were the influence of 
a few great names withdrawn it would sink under its own 
weight. Among those of recent date none has been more re- 
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garded than that of the late venerable Fuller; and as he left a 
manuscript on this subject to be published after his death, he is 
considered as having deposed his dying testimony in its favor. 
That he felt some predilection to a practice to which he had 
been so long accustomed, and whose propriety was very rarely 
questioned in his early days, is freély admitted ; but that he all 
along felt some hesitation on the subject, and that his mind was 
not completely made up, I am induced to believe from several 
circumstances. First, from the fact of his proposing himself to 
commune at Cambridge with the full knowledge of there being 
Pedobaptists present. Secondly, from a conversation which 
passed many years ago between him and the writer of these 
lines. In reply to his observation, that we act precisely on the 
same principle with our Pedobaptist brethren, since they also 
insist on baptism as an essential prerequisite to communion, it 
was remarked that this was a mere argumentum ad hominem, it 
might serve to silence the clamors of those Pedobaptists who 
while they adhered to that principle charged us with bigotry ; 
but that still it did not touch the merits of the question, since a 
previous inquiry occurs, whether anything more is requisite to 
communion on scriptural grounds than a vital union with 
Christ ; his answer was, When mixed communion is placed on 
that footing, I never yet ventured to attack it. Hence I am com- 
pelled to consider his posthumous tract rather as a trial of what 
might be adduced on that side of the controversy with a view 
to provoke further inquiry, than the result of deliberate and 
settled conviction. Be this as it may, great as his merits were, 
he was but a man, and as such liable to err even on subjects of 
much greater importance. All I wish is, that without regard 
to human names or authorities, the matter in debate may be 
entirely determined by an unprejudiced appeal to reason and 
Scripture. 

‘The prevalence of this disposition to bow to authority and to 
receive opinions upon trust is strikingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote: A highly respected friend of mine, on asking 
one of his deacons, a man of primitive piety and integrity, what 
objections he had to mixed communion, he replied with great 
simplicity that he had two— in the first place, Mr. Fuller did 
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not approve of it; and in the next, the Scripture declares that 
“he who pulls down a hedge a serpent shall bite him”. The 
good man very properly placed that reason first which carried 
the greatest weight with it. 

‘In short, there is a certain false refinement and subtlety in 
the argument for strict communion which would never occur to 
a plain man who was left solely to the guidance of Scripture, 
In common with almost every other error, it derived its origin 
from the public teachers of religion, and with a change of senti- 
ment in them it will gradually disappear; nor will it be long 
ere our churches will be surprised that they suffered themselves 
to be betrayed by specious but hollow sophistry into a practice 
so repulsive and so impolitic. 


“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas”.’ 


The difference between Fuller and Hall was this, that the 
first followed, and the last opposed, the prevailing sentiment 
and practice of his sect. Accordingly, the one received, at 
least, for a season, the applause, while the other incurred the 
displeasure, of his Baptist friends and admirers. Hence, they 
awarded to the one a crown of roses, and to the other ‘a crown 
of thorns’. To whom shall we award the palm of true glory? 
Nay, to whom will the Baptists of the future themselves award 
the highest place among the champions of truth? The Baptists 
of England have already answered this question ; for the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hall have already produced a revolution in Great 
Britain on the subject of ‘strict communion’. Before his time, 
the great majority of the Baptists, in his own country, favored 
this narrow and exclusive practice; now the tide has turned, 
and the great majority is the other way. Thanks to the brave, 
the self-sacrificing heroism of Robert Hall! 

It is a remarkable fact, we think, that the men of the greatest 
genius, whom the Baptist denomination has produced, have 
opposed the majority in regard to ‘strict communion’. Poor 
Bunyan! nay, glorious Bunyan! who can pronounce his name 
without tears of tender sympathy with his heroic sufferings, 
mingled with tears of admiration for his heroic deeds? He wore 
‘a crown of thorns’ then; he wears ‘a crown of glory’ now. 
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He had to bear, as every one knows, long years of cruel persecu- 
tion and imprisonment under the hierarchy of the Church of 
England, merely because he preached the gospel of Christ! In 
addition to this, he had also to bear an equally cruel persecution 
from his own brethren,—the Baptists of his day,— merely 
because he advocated the unsectarian doctrine of open or ‘ free 
communion’. For this, and for this alone, they reviled and 
abused him in terms, which, to our more polite ears, seem abso- 
lutely monstrous, if not diabolical. He thus complains of this 
treatment :—‘ That I deny the ordinance of baptism, or that I 
have placed one word of an argument against it, though they feign 
it, is quite without color of truth. All I say is, that the Church 
of Christ hath not warrant to keep out of their communion the 
Christian that is discovered to be a visible saint by the word, 
the Christian that walketh according to his light with God. I will 
not make reflections upon those wnhandsome brands that my 
brethren have laid upon me for this, as that I am a Machiavellian, 
a man devilish, proud, insolent, presumptuous, and the like; 
neither will I say, as they, “The Lord rebuke thee! ”— words 
fitter to be spoken to a devil than a brother’ [Differences in 
Judgment about Water Baptism no Bar to Communion]. 

Now all this, in that dark day, did John Bunyan bring upon 
himself, merely because he showed himself a Christian man 
and a hero. It was his broad, his deep, his Christ-like 
humanity, which brought all this inhumanity upon him, by 
bigoted Churchmen on the one hand, and by equally bigoted 
Baptists on the other. He seems to have felt this last more than 
the first: this ‘being assaulted for more than sixteen years, 
wherein the brethren of the baptized way . . . . have sought to 
break us in pieces’, 

We have spoken of his Christ-like humanity. This is beau- 
tifully set forth by his biographer. In relation to Christ, his 
biographer first says:—‘ But it was his love, or to express the 
thought more precisely, it was his broad, sympathetic humanity, 
that chiefly made great multitudes follow him in the city and 
upon the mountain, across the sea and into the wilderness, held 
by a spell which they could hardly have defined, and yet were 
unable to resist’, In like manner, he says of the ‘immortal 
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dreamer ’:—‘ Bunyan’s humanity, by which we mean, as before, a 
broad and deep sympathy with all that belongs to men, is one of 
the chief elements of his power. He comes into contact with his 
readers at every point. He is so guileless, so frank, so fearless, 
so kindly, so keen, so witty, so intensely in earnest, that, before 
you are aware of it, he has thrown over you the spell of an 
enchanter’. No man ever attained more perfectly the art of 
drawing human beings ‘ with the cords of love and the bands of 
aman’. That is to say, if such ‘human beings’ were not bigots, 
or self-righteous Pharisees. 

It has always seemed to us, that a man whose humanity was 
so broad, so deep, and so Christ-like, could hardly have believed 
in the narrow dogma of ‘strict communion’. No such pent-up 
Utica could confine his immortal powers. He suffered for his 
creed, especially for the one article of his difference from ‘his 
brethren’; but he has reaped his reward. The more he was 
crushed, the more rich was the perfume he shed over his perse- 
cutors, as well as over all the generations that have since followed, 

‘The literary immortality, which has been an object of intense 
ambition to many of the most gifted men of the race, was gained, 
without a thought or an effort, by the humble story-teller of 
Bedford jail’. Bunyan wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress, as every 
one knows, in ‘ Bedford jail’; ‘ where he was confined for preach- 
ing the Gospel, as a nonconformist, or dissenter’. He alludes to 
this fact in the opening sentence of the Pilgrim’s Progress: 
‘As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on 
a certain place where was a den, and laid me down in that place 
to sleep: and as I slept I dreamed a dream’. That immortal 
dream, and the circumstances under which it was dreamed, would 
have made him the greatest of heroes with ‘his brethren’, if he 
had not been inspired, by his genius and his broad humanity, to 
dream another dream in opposition to their bigotry ; which would 
have proved to his spirit a more grievous and intolerable con- 
finement than that in ‘ Bedford jail’ itself. As it was, they only 
taunted him with his poverty, his low origin, and. his want of 
literary culture! But what could exceed the poverty, the lowness, 
and the want of all true culture, displayed in such taunts? 

As he wrote for mankind, and not merely for a sect, so man- 
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kind have done justice to his works. His biographer has truly 
said, ‘ The sale which followed their first publication in England, 
amounting to more than a hundred thousand copies—an immense 
issue for the times—their republication in the infant colonies of 
New England, their speedy translation into the languages of 
the French, the Dutch, the Flemings, the Highland Scotch, and 
the Irish, is but the introduction of a career of influence and 
popularity to which, among uninspired writings, the works of 
Shakspeare present perhaps the only parallel in the history of 
literature’. 

‘Such a phenomenon in the world of letters’, the writer truly 
adds, ‘and such a power in the kingdom of Christ, challenge a 
scrutinizing examination alike from the critic and the Christian ’. 
Indeed, no less a critic than Lord Macaulay has placed Bunyan, 
‘the humble story-teller of Bedford jail’, in the same rank with 
Shakspeare and Milton, as the three greatest creative geniuses 
of England. But if we ask, whence his immediate success, 
which so far exceeded that of Shakspeare and Milton, the secret 
is not far to seek. It was ‘the broad and deep humanity’, the 
profound and tender ‘ sympathy with all that belongs to men’, in 
relation to their eternal destiny, which, in the writings of 
Bunyan, found so quick and so lively a response in the bosoms 
of his fellow-men. Every reader who could say, with the poet, 
‘I am a man ’, also felt the glow of the sublime sentiment, ‘ and 
nothing which touches mankind is foreign to me’. But, deeper 
than all this, every man who could say, ‘I am a sinner’, could 
not fail, as he pored over the immortal pages of Bunyan, to be 
moved by the sentiment, ‘everything which relates to sinners is 
interesting to me’. Moreover, and above all this, his imperish- 
able words called forth, in the heart of thousands, the response, 
‘I am a Christian, and everything which pertains to Christians, 
is mine, is theirs, is the property of all who bear the name of 
Christ’. It was the heart of the man, more than his head; 
the indwelling spirit of Christ, more than his theological creed, 
which inspired the immortal ‘tinker’ with the lofty and heroic 
sentiment, Let no Christian man claim a monopoly of the air 
and light of heaven, much less a monopoly of the body and 
blood of Christ; the most precious of all the gifts of God to 
his children. 
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As Bunyan suffered with Christ, so meekly and yet s0 
heroically ; so, we have every reason to believe, he has also been 
glorified with Christ. Few indeed have had the genius, or the 
courage, to tread in the footsteps of Bunyan. No one, in facet, 
before the appearance of Robert Hall, was found to imitate his 
large-hearted Christian sympathy, and heroic courage. ‘It is 
surprising ’, says Mr. Hall, ‘ how little attention an inquiry into 
the principles which ought to regulate our intercourse with other 
denominations (a question of considerable moment, in whatever 
light it be viewed) has excited. Though it has given birth toa 
few publications, at very distant intervals, none, as far as my 
information extends, have produced any deep impression, or any 
extensive and permanent effects. On this subject, a spirit of 
slumber seems to have oppressed our faculties, from which we 
have hardly ever completely awoke. From the appearance of 
Mr. Bunyan’s treatise, entitled Water Baptism no Bar to Com- 
munion, to the publication of the celebrated Mr. Robinson, a 
whole century elapsed, with few or no efforts to check the progress 
of the prevailing system, which had gained so firm a footing 
previous to Mr. Booth’s writing, that he felt no scruple in en- 
titling his defence of that practice An Apology for the Baptists. 
The majority appear to have carried it with so high a hand, that 
the few churches who ventured to depart from the established 
usage were very equivocally acknowledged to belong to the 
general body, and seem to have been content to purchase peace 
at the price of silence and submission. The most virulent 
reproaches were cast upon the admirable Bunyan, during his 
own time, for presuming to break the yoke; and whoever im- 
partially examines the spirit of Mr. Booth’s Apology, will 
perceive that its venerable author regards him, together with his 
coadjutors and successors, much in the light of rebels and insurgents ; 
or, to use the mildest terms, as contumacious despisers of legitimate 
authority. Mr. Kinghorn, in the same spirit, evinces an eager- 
ness, at every turn, to dispute our title to be considered as 
complete Baptists. In short, whether it is to be ascribed to 
intimidation or to some other cause, the fact is notorious that the 
zeal evinced on the side of free communion has hitherto borne 
no proportion to that which impels the advocates of the opposite 
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system, whose treatment of their opponents, in most instances, 
bears no very remote resemblance to that which moderate church- 
men are accustomed to receive at the hands of their high church 
brethren ’. 

Thus, even as late as the time of Mr. Hall, that is, after the 
lapse of more than a century, the Baptists had not forgiven, it 
seems, the memory of Bunyan for his advocacy of the principle 
of ‘open communion’, Again, in his Preface to his first publi- 
cation on the Terms of Communion, Mr. Hall says:—‘ In 
reviewing the arguments usually urged for the practice of strict 
communion, or the exclusion of unbaptized persons from the 
Lord’s table, I shall chiefly confine myself to the examination of 
such as are adduced by the venerable Booth, in his treatise styled 
“An Apology for the Baptists”, because he is not only held in 
the highest esteem by the whole denomination, but is allowed by 
his partisans to have exhibited the full force of their cause. He 
writes on the subject under discussion with all his constitutional 
ardor and confidence ; which, supported by the spotless integrity 
and elevated sanctity of the man, have contributed, more perhaps 
than any other cause, to fortify the Baptists in their prevailing 
practice. I trust the free strictures which it will be necessary to 
make on his performance, will not be deemed inconsistent with a 
sincere veneration for his character, which I should be sorry to see 
treated with the unsparing ridicule and banter with which he has 
assailed Mr. Bunyan, a name equally dear to genius and to piety’. 
Thus, it seems, that the most distinguished man among the Bap- 
tists, next to Mr. Hall, continued to resent the independence of 
character, and the freedom of opinion, which showed themselves 
in the writings of Bunyan. But neither the spirit of a Hall, 
nor that of a Bunyan, could be intimidated, much less broken, 
by the spirit of persecution. 

Mr. Hall lived to see, and to rejoice in, the glorious results of 
his labor. In the Preface to his first publication, in 1815, he 
says :—‘ Strict communion is the general practice of our churches, 
though the abettors of the opposite opinion are rapidly increasing 
both in numbers and in respectability’. Yet, only three years 
later, he could say, in his Reply to Mr. Kinghorn, ‘The last 
position [that persons must be baptized before, in the opinion of 
12 
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Baptists, they are qualified for the reception of the Lord’s 
Supper] Mr. Kinghorn is aware, is not maintained by the 
Baptists as such, but by a part of them only: it may be doubted 
whether it be the sentiment of a majority’. Thus, while, in 1815, 
Mr. Hall asserted that ‘ the general practice’ was clearly in favor 
of ‘strict communion ’, he doubted, in 1818, whether the opposite 
principle of ‘free communion’ had not already gained the ascen- 
dency. We do not wonder at this great revolution. The only 
wonder is, that, after his discussion had been three years before 
the public, there was even a respectable minority to be found in 
favor of the exploded tenet of ‘strict communion’. There is no 
reasonable doubt that, since his time, the tide has completely 
turned, and that now the great majority of English Baptists are 
in favor of the system of ‘open communion’. ‘Thanks to the one 
brave man, by whom that glorious cause was so warmly, and so 
fearlessly espoused! We had rather wear this one honor of the 
great Baptist, than to wear the crown of Great Britain. 

The following passage, which occurs in Mr. Hall’s Preface to 
his Reply to Mr. Kinghorn, first published in 1818, discloses a 
very singular state of things, and affords much food for reflection. 
‘Before closing this preface’, says he, ‘I must be allowed to 
advert to a circumstance intimately connected with the eventual 
success of the cause in which I am embarked. It is the general 
practice of our churches, whatever may be the sentiments of the 
majority, to continue the practice of strict communion, in almost 
every instance where the opposite system is incapable of being 
introduced with a perfect unanimity ; in consequence of which it 
frequently happens that the constitution of the church continues 
to sanction strict communion, while the sentiments of a vast 
majority of its members are decidedly in favor of a contrary 
system; and in opposition to the usage which obtains on other 
occasions, the private sentiments of the few are made to regulate 
and control the conduct of the many. Where, it may be asked, 
is the propriety, where the justice of such a mode of proceeding? 
Whatever respect may be due to the conscientious, though errone- 
ous scruples of an upright man, it is not easy to perceive why 
these should be permitted to prescribe to the better judgment of 
those whom we must necessarily consider as more enlightened. 
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‘ As the majority, convinced, as they are supposed to be, of the 
right of all genuine Christians to communion, must necessarily 
regard the dissentients as being in error, it deserves to be con- 
sidered in what manner error ought to be treated. Ought it to 
be the subject of toleration, or should it be invested with 
dominion? Surely all it can reasonably claim is the former; 
but when, in deference to it, the far greater part of a society 
refrain from acting agreeably to their avowed principles, and 
consent to withhold from another class of their fellow-christians 
what they consider as their undoubted right, they cannot be said 
merely to tolerate the error in question ; no, they in reality place 
it on the throne— they prostrate themselves before it. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, such is at present the conduct of 
Baptist societies. While there remains the smallest scantling of 
members averse to open communion, the doors, in compliance 
with their scruples, continue shut, and Pedo-baptist candidates, 
however excellent, or however numerous, are excluded. 

‘Thus the intolerance of one class of Christians is not only 
indulged, but pampered and caressed, while the religious profes- 
sion of another is treated as a nullity. The incongruity of this 
mode of proceeding is also extremely obvious in another view. 
The admission of members in our societies, it is well known, is 
determined by a majority of suffrages, where the minority is 
expected, and that most reasonably, quietly to acquiesce in the 
decision of the majority. But in the case under present consider- 
ation, where strict communion is practised in a church the majority 
of whose members are of a contrary persuasion, the eligibility, 
not of an individual, but of a whole class of individuals, to an 
indefinite extent, is virtually determined by the judgment of the 
smaller, in opposition to the larger party. 

‘The injustice of such an arrangement will perhaps be 
admitted ; but how, it will be asked, can it be remedied? Would 
it be proper to exclude such as feel it impossible, with a good 
conscience, to commune with Pedo-baptists, in order to make 
room for the latter? Nothing is more remote from our intention. 
Without inflicting the slightest wound on those amiable and 
exemplary persons who scruple the lawfulness of that meusure, 
the remedy appears equally simple and obvious. 
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‘Whenever there is a decided majority in a church whose views 
are in unison with those which we are attempting to recommend, 
let them throw down the barriers, and admit pious Pedo-baptists 
without hesitation ; and let those whose principles deter them from 
joining in such a communion receive the Lord’s Supper apart, 
retaining, at the same time, all their rights and privileges unim- 
paired. By this simple expedient, the views of all the parties 
will be met; the majority will exert their prerogative, and act 
consistently with their avowed principles ; the Pedo-baptists will 
obtain their rights; and the abettors of strict communion will 
enjoy that state of separation and seclusion which they covet. 
By this means a silent revolution may be effected in our churches, 
unstained by a particle of violence or injustice. But while the 
present plan is pursued, while we are waiting for the last sands 
of intolerance to run out, the domination of error and injustice 
may be prolonged to an interminable period, since, of all 
creatures, bigotry is the most tenacious of life’. 

Most truly is it said, that ‘of all creatures, bigotry is the 
most tenacious of life’, As legic did not create this ‘ tenacious 
life’; so logic cannot destroy it. As no man was ever 
reasoned into the tenet of ‘close communion’; so no man can be 
reasoned out of that narrow tenet. The favorite saying of Nean- 
der, that ‘the heart makes the theologian’, is emphatically and 
preéminently true in regard to the doctrine of ‘strict com- 
munion’. As the heart of a Baptist is, so will his belief be, in 
regard to this article of his religion. Hence it is that, in these 
introductory remarks, we have addressed the heart, rather than 
the head, of our readers. If we are not very greatly mistaken, 
there is, deep down in the heart of truly Christian Baptists them- 
selves, a silent protest against the practice of ‘ close communion’; 
a practice which, in most cases, is imposed from without, not 
evolved from within. Hence, if this silent protest of Christian 
love can only be aroused, and quickened into newness of life and 
power, its genial warmth and generous sympathies will ‘ melt, 
thaw, and dissolve’ the frosty atmosphere in which it has hitherto 
lived, moved, and had its uncomfortable being. The mind of 
Robert Hall was, we have no doubt, delivered from the most 
offensive article in his own sect, by the expansive force of the 
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Christian love which glowed in his bosom, and which beat in 
unison with the great heart of God. This was, also, if we mis- 
take not, the secret of his power, and the source of those ‘ winged 
words’ which converted thousands, and tens of thousands, from 
the chill of ‘close communion’ to a warmer and more genial 
Christian faith. Nor can any one, it seems to us, read Bunyan’s 
treatise entitled ‘Water Baptism no Bar to Communion’, with- 
out perceiving that it was the great warm heart of the man, rather 
than his head, which inspired his thoughts, and determined his 
faith. So deep, so tender, so strong, so ardent, and so sympa- 
thetic was his love for Christian men as such, that it burst the 
bands of ‘close communion ’, and braved the hatred of his Baptist 
brethren. It was the logic of love, which first consumed, as in 
flames of fire, the cobwebs of sectarian sophistry, and emancipated 
his mind. Bedford jail itself, in which he freely dreamed his 
immortal dream, was less a prison to a spirit like his, than would 
have been the tenet of ‘close communion’. 

It may be asked, If no one was ever reasoned into the doctrine 
of ‘strict communion ’, and can never be reasoned out of it, then 
why discuss the subject at all? The obvious answer is threefold. 
First, the discussion of this subject is intended, not so much for 
those out of whose internal character, cast of mind, or idiosyncrasy, 
the tenet of ‘close communion’ has grown, as for those upon 
whom it has been imposed by external authority, or the influence 
of custom. If all Baptists belonged to the first class, it would 
be useless to reason with them; for who does not know, that 
although we should— 


‘Convince a man against his will 
He’s of the same opinion still’? 


Nothing under the sun is more hopeless, or futile, than the attempt 
to reason the demon of fanaticism, or bigotry, out of a man. 
Nothing less potent than the transforming power of divine grace, 
is equal to the task of casting out such a spirit, or correcting the 
errors it engenders in the mind. No, the leviathan of bigotry is 
not to be conquered, or subdued, by the force of human logic. 
On the contrary, he will just receive the blows of logic, however 
tremendous, on his impenetrable scales, and laugh all such feeble 
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weapons to scorn, or else keep on in his accustomed course with 
a contemptuous smile. Nay, if they should even strike deeper, 
and cause him to roar with pain, he would only show his teeth 
after a very different fashion from a smile. We admit, then, 
with deepest sorrow, that it is useless to reason with those abettors 
of ‘close communion’, whose doctrine has its ineradicable roots, 
(ineradicable save by a divine power,) in the hot-beds of bigotry, 
prejudice, and passion. But, thank God! all believers in ‘close 
communion’ do not belong to this incurable class. The great 
majority, we have no doubt, are still, more or less, open to con- 
viction. And besides, there are multitudes who, as yet, have not 
been drawn into the narrow circle of close communion, and may 
be saved therefrom by a little sound logic. 

In the second place, the deep and permanent impression made 
by the discussion of Mr. Hall, has demonstrated the efficacy 
of logic in its application to the subject under consideration. If 
we may judge from the statements of Mr. Hall (as doubtless we 
may), the tenet of close communion had so feeble a hold on the 
great mind of Mr. Fuller himself, and had received so little of 
his serious attention, that, if he had only lived to read the great 
polemic of the great orator and logician, this tenet would have 
been torn from him, and scattered to the four winds, by his clear, 
conclusive, and unanswerable arguments. We cannot conceive, 
indeed, that so great a master, and so good a judge, of sound 
reasoning as Mr. Fuller, should have read Mr. Hall’s discussion, 
without exchanging his own imperfectly considered opinion for 
the deep and burning conviction of one of the very greatest 
logicians of this, or of any other age, who had bestowed upon 
the subject in dispute the closest and most protracted attention, 
as well as all the other powers of his great mind. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that thousands, who did live to read Mr. Hall’s 
discussion, succumbed to the irresistible force of his logic, and 
abandoned the tenet of close communion. 

No reply to Mr. Hall met with even tolerable success. Mr. 
Kinghorn, the most able and distinguished of his opponents, 
wrote a work entitled ‘Baptism a Term of Communion’. But 
this only roused the lion-hearted Hall, who, in a rejoinder of 102 
pages, rose even above himself, and demonstrated, by arguments 
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clear, crushing, and conclusive, that the greatest of his opponents 
were no more in his hands, than would have been the least of 
them. 

In the third and last place, even if sound logic should produce 
no effect on those whose opinions are already formed, they help 
to form the opinions of the rising generation. When Mr. Hall 
published his first work, in 1815, ‘the general practice’ of his 
church, as we have already seen, was in favor of close com- 
munion; and, in 1818, when he published his reply to Mr. 
Kinghorn, the tide had turned, and was rapidly setting in the 
opposite direction. The most striking circumstance connected 
with this great change, is the significant fact, that it chiefly took 
place among ‘ the younger part’ of the ministers of the Baptist 
church. Mr. Kinghorn himself, is compelled ‘to acknowledge 
with extreme regret that the younger part of our ministers are 
generally unfavorably disposed to the cause he has attempted to 
advocate’. This was very natural; and if Mr. Kinghorn himself 
had only been ‘a younger minister’, with views still to form 
respecting the terms of communion, is it not probable that he, 
also, would have adopted the course pursued by other members 
of the same class? It is an oft-noticed, but still a most instruc- 
tive, fact, that no physician who had attained the age of forty 
when Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, was ever 
known to ackndwledge the truth of that great and invaluable 
discovery. But if any physician now, whether old or young, 
should doubt the truth of that great discovery, he would make 
himself an object of universal ridicule and contempt. So will it 
happen, we have no doubt, in the Baptist Church, in relation to 
the doctrine of open or free communion ; and it is in the confidence 
of this belief, that we look forward to the universal triumph of 
just views, and of sound logic, in relation to the cause so 
eloquently advocated by Mr. Hall. 

He has paid the penalty, which, in all ages of the Church, has 
attended the hero, who has dared to shake off the trammels of sect. 
He has been greatly underrated, even where he has not been 
denounced, by those still wedded to the idol which he has cast 
down. By the Baptist ministers of this country, who are still 
devoted to the practice of close communion, we have often heard 
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it said, that ‘ Mr. Hall is not near as great a man as Mr. Fuller’, 
No, indeed, for the authority of Fuller’s name, perhaps, more 
than any other cause, has sustained the very idol, which the 
strong arm of Hall has laid prostrate in the dust. Will they 
deny this? Will they assert, on the contrary, that their cause 
has come out victorious from the conflict of arms? If so, then 
let them prove the sincerity of their convictions, by placing the 
posthumous pamphlet of Fuller, the treatise of Kinghorn, the 
Apology of the venerable Booth, and, at the same time, the 
polemic of Robert Hall, in the hands of all ‘the younger minis- 
ters’ of their church, advising them to read, examine, compare, 
and decide for themselves, as to who should be crowned victor in 
the contest. Will they do this? No such imprudent course will, 
we venture to predict, be pursued by them. For error, like 
Gray’s bird of night, shrinks from the light of day, and 
‘does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bowers, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign’. 
Indeed, we shall be most agreeably surprised, if we do not hear 
some of her angry hootings, because we have deemed it a duty 
to molest her reign, or disturb the secret bower in which she has 
so long and so quietly rested on this side of the Atlantic. Be 
this as it may, we can certainly say, with a quiet conscience, to 
all whose prejudices we may have disturbed :—‘Am I therefore 
become your enemy, because I tell you the truth?’ 

In fact, if we were the enemy of the Baptists, we should wish 
to see them cling, with an everlasting tenacity, to the fatal error 
of ‘close communion’. For, in our opinion, there is nothing 
which has done, or can do, more to cripple her energies, and to 
retard her progress, than the foul blot which we wish to see 
effaced from her escutcheon. It was for this reason, that Robert 
Hall, her very best friend and greatest ornament, labored to wipe 
that blot from his church. Desiring to see her first and foremost 
in the race of glory, he naturally wished to see her ‘ lay aside 
every weight’; and, above all, the intolerable weight of ‘close 
communion’. Hence, in ‘the conclusion’ of his; unanswerable 
reply to Mr. Kinghorn, he says:—‘ When the views of baptism 
by which we are distinguished as a denomination are once 
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exonerated from the odium arising from the practice we have been 
opposing, [the practice of close communion,] and the prejudices 
which it has necessarily occasioned have subsided, we may justly 
presume that the former will be examined with more impartiality ; 
nor is it possible to assign a reason for their having made so little 
progress, besides the extreme disgust inspired by this most 
unchristian and unnatural alliance. It is too much to expect an 
enlightened public to be eager to enrol themselves among the 
members of a sect which displays so much of the intolerance of 
popery without any portion of its splendor, and prescribes, as the 
pledge of conversion, the renunciation of the whole Christian 
world. While the vestibule is planted with the most repulsive 
forms, while SEDENT IN LIMINE DIR&, FEW WILL BE INTREPID 
ENOUGH TO ENTER’. That is, in ‘an enlightened public’; and 
we are as firmly persuaded as Mr. Hall himself, that the more 
enlightened the public becomes, the more will the practice of close 
communion darken the glory, and retard the progress, of the 
Baptist church, unless it be laid aside. 

That church has, in this country, had many Fullers, but no 
Hall. Very few indeed, or none, who could vie with the huge 
proportions of the English Fuller; but yet many who, like him, 
have lent the authority of their names to the practice of close 
communion, either because they had not duly studied its real 
character, or because they had not the courage to attack this 
hideous ‘idol of the den’. But when, in the good providence 
of God, the true Hercules shall arise in the Baptist church of 
this country, as he did in that of England, this ‘ most repulsive 
Form’ will cease to inspire ‘extreme disgust’ by its presence. 
For, having been dispatched by the club of her Hercules, and 
removed out of sight, the Baptist church will then show, like 
other Protestant denominations, a fair, free, and open entrance 
to ‘the communion of saints’. God speed the blessed day ! 

The blessed day, we may truly call it: for then the Baptist 
denomination will spread the table of the Lord, not for them- 
selves alone, but for all the children of the Lord: not for 
Baptist saints only, but for all the saints under the sun, who 
may choose to join them in that holiest of holy sacraments. In 
one word, she will then no more claim a monopoly of the body 
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and blood of Christ, than she now does of the air and light of 
heaven. Again we say, God speed the blessed day! more blessed 
for the Baptists themselves, than for any other denomination or 
sect; for she will then be emancipated and free, rejoicing and 
happy, in ‘the communion of saints’. But if she will hug 
her chains, and count them her chief ornament, despising the 
best wishes, and the earnest prayers of her truest friends—of 
her Bunyans, her Halls, her Spurgeons, and all the most glorious 
portions of her elect—then must the sin of her most unholy 
schism rest upon her own soul. 

It is a remarkable fact, which the history of all churches has 
most abundantly illustrated and confirmed, that a few sectarian 
bigots usually exert a greater influence, a more controlling 
power, than a multitude of the better sort of Christians. The 
reason is plain. The passions of bigots are so strong; their wills 
are so resolute and domineering; that submission is the only 
condition of living in peace with them. Hence, for the sake of 
peace, the bigots are allowed to have their own way. Ay, for 
the sake of peace! the most specious plea ever used by cowards, or 
invented by the father of lies, to justify the children of the light 
in shrinking from a painful contest with the powers of darkness. 
Truly, it is the chief device of the devil for making cowards of 
us all. It was precisely this despotic energy of bigots on the 
one hand, and this weak love of peace on the other, which 
explain the strange state of things in the Baptist churches of 
England, which Mr. Hall so well described in 1818. ‘It 
frequently happens’, says he, as we have already seen, ‘that the 
constitution of the church continues to sanction strict communion, 
while the sentiments of a vast majority of its members are decidedly 
in favor of the contrary system; and in opposition to the usage 
which obtains on other occasions, THE PRIVATE SENTIMENTS OF 
THE FEW ARE MADE TO REGULATE AND CONTROL THE CONDUCT 
OF THE MANY’. It is only once in a century, that some great 
heroic soul, like that of a Hall, arises, to protest, in tones of 
resistless thunder, against this servitude of the vast majority, 
composed of good men and sheep, under the rule of the few 
bigots, whose passions are as strong as their affections are weak, 
and whose understandings are as narrow as their wills are obsti- 
nate. Do we not, in fact, live in a world of slaves? 
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‘He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside’. 


The condition of the Baptist church, in this country, is, it has 
long seemed to us, very like that of the Baptist church in Eng- 
land before the appearance of Robert Hall. The vast majority 
are ruled by the few. We have too good an opinion of our Bap- 
tist brethren to believe, that the majority of them really accept 
and cherish in their hearts, the unchristian dogma of close com- 
munion. But the specious plea of peace, aided, as it usually is, 
by the love of sectarian honors, position, and popularity—the 
most potent of all earthly influences—seems to have imposed 
silence on the majority, and allowed the minority to rule with a 
tight rein. We know not how else to explain the apparent 
prevalence of their practice of close communion ; or to reconcile 
this practice with the Christian character, which we know so 
many of our Baptist brethren to possess. 

The longer we live, the more deeply are we impressed with the 
melancholy conviction, that, at best, this is a poor, fallen world of 
ours. But what would it be without its Luthers, without its 
Wesleys, without its Halls, without its whole army of heroes and 
martyrs? Why, simply a night without a star—a darkness which 
may he felt, and a gloom intolerable. When, we ask, will such 
a star—such a hero and martyr—rise in the Baptist church of 
this country? We should hail his appearance with joy, and 
delight to do him honor, as we have always delighted to do honor 
to the name and memory of Robert Hall. And we think that 
all Christian men should delight to honor his name and memory ; 
because, by so nobly and fearlessly pleading the great cause of 
Christian fellowship and communion, his fame has suffered more 
from his own Baptist brethren, especially in this country, than 
from any other portion of the civilized world. We Methodists 
do, therefore, honor him from our inmost hearts. We cannot 
indeed truly honor a Wesley, for his heroic love of truth, and his 
dauntless courage in the defence of truth, if we do not honor the 
same attributes of character ina Hall. For, if we only love 
these things as partisans, and not wherever found, then are we 
only one-sided, misshapen, and miserably defective creatures. 

In conclusion, we repeat our former assurance, that it is not 
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from any feeling of animosity, or aversion, that we entered on 
the present controversy. We say, as truly as did Mr. Hall 
himself :—‘ The love of controversy was in no degree the motive 
for writing the following sheets. Controversy the writer con- 
siders an evil, though often a necessary one. . . . The divided 
state of the Christian world has long been a subject of painful 
reflection ; and if his feeble efforts might be the means of uniting 
a small portion only of it in closer ties, he will feel himself amply 
rewarded ’, 

It is not because we love Baptists the less, but because we wish 
to love them the more, that we seek, if possible, to sweep from 
existence the most odious and repulsive feature of their creed. 
We have said, that there are reasons which incline us to love our 
Baptist brethren, even more than Christians of other denomina- 
tions, if there was no special bar, or impediment, to the spontaneous 
going forth of our affections. But we do find, we are sorry to 
say, such a bar and impediment in the practice of close com- 
munion. We find it impossible to respect and love them, as we 
do other Christians of equal piety, so long as they permit their 
souls to be ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ in such a little, dark, 
unchristian cell. Oh! that their souls, fired with the ardor of a 
universal love for all that bear the name of Christ, would burst 
the barriers of such confinement, and move and breathe more in 
unison with the amplitude and glory of heaven, than with any 
little pigeon-hole of earth! We grieve indeed, that many of 
them will thus shut themselves in such narrow quarters, and 
‘prescribe, as the pledge of conversion, the renunciation of the 
whole Christian world’. But, surely, if they will do this, they 
should not complain if, in regard to the less sacred and affecting 
acts of communion, they should themselves be ignored and 
renounced by ‘the whole Christian world’. But Methodists, and 
Presbyterians, and low church Episcopalians, more liberal them- 
selves, and too magnanimous to retaliate, unite with them in all 
other acts of Christian communion. They preach for them; they 
pray with them; they even help them to prepare their own 
candidates for the Lord’s Supper ; and then, when the time comes 
for its administration, they stand aside, as they are required to 
do, and leave the holy sacrament to be enjoyed by the Baptist 
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saints alone. It cannot be denied, that such a practice appears 
anomalous, unchristian, monstrous. 

But it is said, the Baptists have good reasons for the practice 
of close communion, which they are bound to respect, even more 
than the dictates of charity, or brotherly love. Let these reasons, 
then, be brought forth, and slain in the presence of the Lord. 
Indeed, they have been more than thrice slain already ; but as 
they seem to have the multitudinous vitality of cats, which are 
said to have nine lives, it becomes necessary to slay them again. 
This we shall do, the Lord willing, or at least attempt, in the 
next issue of our REVIEW. 

We have called them reasons, out of deference to the prejudices 
of the ruling minority of our Baptist brethren; but if we only 
dared to speak of them, as they appear to us, we should call them 
bladders,—the bladders by which the antichristian custom of 
close communion is buoyed up, and kept afloat. The ponderous 
club of Robert Hall, or his thundering eloquence, appears to us 
quite too grand for such an occasion; and besides, we have no 
such terrible means of destruction at our command. But only 
let us come at them, with our poor pin, and we think a few holes 
will do the business for them, just as effectually as thunder and 
lightning, or clubs and spears. That is to say, a few pin-holes 
will just let the wind out of them, and the whole beautifully 
balanced system will collapse, and go to the bottom. But whether 
this will be so or not, of course it is not for us to determine. 
The calm and impartial reader can first hear; and then decide 
for himself. We shall most cheerfully abide by his decision. 
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Art, VIII.—The Romaunt of the Rose. The Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edinburgh: 1793. 


Every fair thing in nature has its /awreate, to make for it 
birthday odes, to sing its praises in courts of love. ‘Under the 
Rose ’, the mystic symbo] of secrecy among the ancients, are to 
be found many votive offerings, presented in homage to the 
queen of flowers. Its delicate beauty and exquisite fragrance 
unite to crown it in all ages as the flower of the lyric muse. 
With the Greeks was this conspicuously the case. 


‘This wild thyme, and these roses moist with dews, 
Are sacred to the Heliconian muse’, 


declares didactically the epigram of Theocritus; and Sappho 
says of an unlettered and beautiful woman: 


‘Thy rude hand ne’er pluck’d the lovely rose 
Which on the mountain of Pieria blows’. 


All the beautiful images and analogies that can be made to 
cluster around this favored flower, are grouped together in the 
little poem of Sappho, ‘On the Rose’. We give it in the octo- 
syllabic verse of the received English version : 


‘Would Love appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 

The rose (mankind will all agree), 

The rose the queen of flowers should be; 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers: 
Its beauties charm the gods above, 

Its fragrance is the breath of Love; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant like the flowing hair; 

It shines in blooming splendour gay, 
While zephyrs on its bosom play’. 


Leigh Hunt reminds us that ‘ one of the triumphs of poetry is 
to associate its remembrance with the beauties of nature’, And 
as instances of this assuciation, the moon recalls to the poetical 
student Homer’s lines in the eighth book of the Iliad, and 
of Shakspeare’s in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice. The 
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English nightingale belongs to Milton, and to the youthful, dying 
Keats. The lark would be Shakspeare’s, but that Shelley has 
won it from him by right of his immortal ode. But Leigh 
Hunt does not suggest to us to whom belongs the rose. It is 
the common heritage of the poets, unless it may be claimed by 
her whom we have just quoted. Anacreon, in two of his most 
admired odes, celebrates the rose —‘ the flower of love’, as he 
denominates it. He alludes—and herein is less poetical than 
Sappho — to its supposed virtues as an ingredient in medicine, 
and to the custom of using it in embalming the dead. Homer’s 
figure, ‘rosy-fingered’, as applied to the dawn, we find in 
Anacreon, and Milton and Dryden have also reproduced it. 
Anacreon fancifully eulogizes painting as the ‘rosy art’. Bion, 
in his famous idy] ‘On the Death of Adonis’, gives the mythical 
origin of the red rose, into which the blood of Adonis was 
transmuted, as the tears of Venus were turned into anemones: 


‘Both tears and drops of blood were turned to flowers; 
From these in crimson beauty sprang the rose, 
Cerulean bright anemones from those’. 


Raleigh borrows this pretty conceit, and makes use of it in the 
song of a shepherd to the flowers, who are charged with a 
message to his mistress : 


‘Vermeillion roses, that with new day’s rise, 
Display your crimson folds, fresh looking, fair, 
Whose radiant bright disgraces 
The rich adorned rays of roseate rising morn. 


Then woful blushing tempt her glorious eyes 

To spread their tears, Adonis’ death reporting, 

And tell Love’s torment, sorrowing for her friend, 
Whose drops of blood within your leaves consorting, 
Report fair Venus’ moans to have no end’. 


Ovid gives the anemone the origin here claimed for the rose. 
Moore, in his notes to Anacreon, quotes a Latin epigram in 
which there is still another version of the classic story: 


‘While the enamour’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war-god rushes, 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 
The snowy flow’ret feels her blood and blushes’. 
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In the same fanciful strain the poets have accounted for the 
‘Armour of the Rose’: 
‘Young Love, rambling through the wood, 
Found me in my solitude, 
Bright with dew and freshly blown, 
And trembling to the zephyr’s sighs; 
But as he stooped to gaze upon 
The living gem with raptured eyes, 
It chanced a bee was busy there, 
Searching for its fragrant fare; 
And Cupid, stooping too, to sip, 
The angry insect stung his lip: 
And gushing from the ambrosial cell, 
One bright drop on my bosom fell. 
Weeping to his mother he 
Told the tale of treachery, 
And she, her vengeful boy to please, 
Strung his bow with captive bees, 
But placed upon my slender stem 
The poisoned sting she plucked from them 
And none since that eventful morn 
Have found the flower without a thorn’. 

Moore notices the high admiration the ancients felt for this 
flower, which gave rise to the proverbial expression attributed to 
Aristophanes, ‘ You have spoken roses’. 

But the rose so beloved by the Greeks is, after all, the flower 
of the East. Its natal land is Persia. Here it is personified, and 
the loves of the rose and the nightingale, the ‘Gul’ and the 
‘Bulbul’, is the favorite theme of the poet. Madame Michelet, 
in her exquisite delineations of Nature, reminds us of our indebt- 
edness to the ‘ paradises of Persia’ for tulips, anemones, jonquils, 
lilies of the valley, pinks, and narcissi; ‘the delicate lilac, the 
peach, with its shower of virgin snow, and finally, supreme above 
all, the rose, in its close sympathy with the bulbul’. 

Moore, in ‘ Lalla Rookh’, describes the feast in honor of the 
Rose, called also the ‘Scattering of the Roses’. He tells us of 
the fragrant couches made from the roses of the ‘Garden of the 
Nile’ for the officers of the Emperor of Morocco. Byron, whose 
genius, for the most part, had such sympathy with Orientalism, 
did not fail to note the sweet Eastern fable, to which he has 
devoted some verses in ‘The Giaour’ and ‘The Bride of Abydos’, 

Leaving the classic and Eastern treatment of the Rose as the 
subject of lyric inspiration, we find the earliest notable Trouvere 


verse occupied with the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose’, which Chaucer 
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rendered into contemporary English. The hero of the story 
wanders into an enchanted garden, tended by the maiden ‘ Idle- 
ness’. Here beside the ‘ Well of Love’— 


‘the mirrour perilous, 
In which the proud Narcissus 
Saw all his fair face bright’, 


he is doomed, like all who venture near, to feel the arrows of 
‘Dan Cupid’. He sees reflected in the well, a lovely rose, and 
straightway loves it. He strives to kiss it, but it is guarded by 
‘Danger’ and ‘Chastity’. In the following out of this fantastic 
tale, Chaucer employed some of his quaintest and sweetest verse. 
But the allegory becomes a satire, and the aroma of poetry dies 
out of it with the fragrance of the forgotten rose. 

The rose glitters like a gem in many flower stanzas of the early 
English poets, as in Spenser’s ‘ Prothalmion’, where a ‘ flock of 
nymphs’ gather flowers for the bridal :— 


‘the violet, pallid blue, 
The little daisie that at evening closes, 
The virgin lillie and the primrose true, 
With store of vermeil roses’. 


In Ben Jonson’s ‘Shepherd’s Holiday’ there is a quaint 
enumeration of familiar flowers, concluding and crowning all 
with the queen of the garden: 


‘Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 

The prime-rose drop, the spring’s own spouse, 
Bright dayes-eyes, and the lips of cows, 

The garden-star, the queen of May, 

The rose to crown the holiday’. 


Drayton, in the ‘Muse’s Elysium’, so much admired for its 
delicate, almost Shakspearean fancy, thus describes a fairy bed: 


‘Of leaves of roses white and red 
Shall be the covering of the bed; 
The curtains, vallens, tester all, 
Shall be the flower imperial ; 

And for to fringe it all along 

With azure harebells shall be hung: 
Of lilies shall the pillows be, 

With down stuft of the butterfly’. 


13 
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Shakspeare goes to the rose for a lover's simile in ‘ Love’s 


Labor Lost’: 


‘So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 

To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 

As thy eye-beams when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows’. 


In one of the Sonnets it is made to convey a moral sentiment: 


‘O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament whjch truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live’. 


Beaumont and Fletcher have some lovely lines upon this 
flower, in which we advance a step further in the analogy sug- 
gested by the Sonnet: 


‘Of all flowers 
Methinks a rose is best... 
It is the very emblem of a maid; 
For when the west winds courts her gently, 
How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 
With her chaste blushes! When the north comes near her, 
Rude and impatient, then, like chastity 
Sie locks her beauties in her bud again, 
And leaves him to base briars’. 


Davies, another of the Elizabethan poets,— praised by 
Whipple for ‘his clear imaginative insight and dialectic felicity’ 
— celebrates the rose in verses strongly suggestive, in part, of 
Sappho’s lyric. The poem is one among the twenty-six acrostics 
dedicated by the zealous courtier to Elizabetha regina. We quote 
the concluding stanza : 


‘Rese of the queen of Jove belov’d; 
England’s great kings divinely mov’d, 
Gave roses in their banner; 

It show’d that beauty’s rose indeed, 
Now in this age should them succeed 
And reign in more sweet manner’. 


Here we have an allusion to the historic roses of York and 
Lancaster, so incongruously associating this flower of love with 
wars and contending dynasties. 

Familiar to all readers of verse are Waller’s lines commencing 
‘Go, lovely rose’, in which.the lesson of the fugitive nature of 
beauty is repeated to the fair one. 
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Herbert, the sweet singer of the English Church, in his 
thoughtful little poem on ‘ Virtue’, gravely touches the same 
subject :— 

‘Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 


Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die’. 


Cowper has a short poem upon the rose, which may be noticed 
with a little surprise at the admiration it has called forth from 
Ste. Beuve, the eminent French critic. It is written in the ana- 
paestic measure, which is so seldom agreeable to English ears, 
and its mingled homeliness of sentiment and affected diction 
excite a smile. 


‘The rose had been wash’d, just washd in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d, 

The plentiful moisture encumber’d the flower, 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head’, &. 


The poet tells us how he took the flower, which seemed ‘to weep 
for the buds it had left’, and, in shaking the rain from it, broke 
it. He then gently moralizes :— 


‘This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom’d with its owner awhile; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be follow’d perhaps by a smile’. 


Ste. Beuve has obtained the key to this simple little incident, and 
idealizes it as only a Frenchman would. Mary is Mrs. Unwin ; 
Anna, Lady Austen; the two friends of the poet. They walk 
together in the garden one morning aftera rain. Ste. Beuve 
continues :—‘ This delicious little piece expresses everything, the 
joy and pure emotion of Cowper, situated between these two ladies, 
their passing and frail union, and the rose which is broken by 
accident, before the one has succeeded in handing it to the other’. 

Keats, in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’, describes the fair Madeline 
‘asleep in lap of legends old’, and clusters about her, with a 
poet’s lavish hand, felicitous analogies :— 


‘Flown, like a thought, until the morrow day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 

Clasp’d like a missal, where swart Paynims pray; 

Binded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut and be a bud again’. 
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Leigh Hunt, in a note on the concluding line, says:—‘Can the 
beautiful go beyond this? I never saw it. And how the 
imagery rises! flown like a thought—blissfully haven’d—clasp’d 
like a missal in a land of Pagans: that is to say, where Christian 
prayer-books must not be seen, and are, therefore, doubly cher- 
ished for the danger. And then, although nothing can surpass 
the preciousness of this idea, is the idea of the beautiful crown- 
ing all— 


‘ Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut and be a bud again!’ 


Are we not reminded here, however, of the lines just quoted 
from Beaumont and Fletcher ? 

Hood has written gracefully and fancifully of the ‘ Flowers’, 
giving the preference to the rose. We quote the first stanza :— 


‘I will not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turn’d by the sun; 

The tulip is a courtly queen, 
Whom therefore I will shun; 

The cowslip is a country wench, 
The violet is a nun ;— 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 
The queen of cvery one’. 


Mrs. Browning sings the hopes and aspirations of the poet in 
‘A Lay of the Early Rose’. Very prettily is the story told of 
the White Rose begging the south winds to let her in, before the 
garden is filled with her more beautiful or showy sisters, that she 
may lift up her white hand on her mission. And the poet learns 
the lesson from the frail, sweet life of the flower :— 





‘No rose can shed her leaves, 
Far less, poet fall from mission— 
With an unfulfilled fruition’. 


The gentle-minded Keble, in one of his hymns for the ‘ Chris- 
tian Year’, sees a type of Heavenly Love in the rosebud, in its 
secret, still, unfolding of delicate beauty :— 


‘Let the dainty rose awhile 
Her bashful fragrance hide— 
Rend not her silken veil too soon, 
But leave her, in her own soft noon, 
To flourish and abide’. 
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Wendell Holmes has somewhere noticed the sacred lesson 
taught in this little poem of religious reserve and inwardness, 
and with this closing symbolism we fitly leave the Poetry of the 
Rose. 





Art. [X.—Bishop H. N. McTyeire’s Decision on the appeal case 
of Choteau Avenue M. E. Church, South, to which is added a 
Review of the Decision, by Hon. J. P. Strother ; “ My Own 
Defence”, by Rev. F. A. Owen; and a Report of the Trial of 
Logan D. Dameron, by a Committee of St. John’s Church. St. 
Louis: S. W. Book and Publishing Company. 1876. 

It is at all times,and under all circumstances, highly desirable 
to preserve the peace of our churches, if this may be done with- 
out a sacrifice of purity. ‘ First pure, and then peaceable’, is the 
divine order prescribed by the ‘wisdom which is from above’. 
Hence, if we would secure a solid or permanent peace to our 
churches, we must see to their purity, as the one great object of 
primary importance. If, on the contrary, we seek their peace at 
the expense of their purity, we shall, in the long run, be sure to 
encounter disappointment. We may cry ‘peace—peace’; but 
‘there will be no peace’. The wicked will not cease from 
troubling. 

We happen to know much about the corruption, which first 
culminated in the trial of Logan D. Dameron, and then led to 
the series of subsequent troubles, by which the peace of so many 
of our churches has been so seriously disturbed. But we have 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to do with that corruption, in the 
consideration of the Decision now before us: not even so much 
as to intimate, by the most distant allusion, with whom it 
originated, or upon whom the responsibility of the present dis- 
turbance rests. It is with Bishop McTyeire’s Decision, and with 
his Decision alone, that we now have to do; and it is our most 
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earnest wish—our most fervent prayer—that we may be enabled 
to do this one thing simply, fairly, honestly, in the sight of God, 
without .the least influence from the fear, favor, or affection of 
man. We shall, in this review, avoid the names, and forget the 
characters, of individuals as far as possible; and deal with their 
initial letters as with the abstract symbols of a question in algebra, 
But the impartial reader will, of course, judge of the spirit and 
manner in which this design is executed, from the execution 
itself, and not from any professions of our own. The facts of the 
cease are briefly as follows : 

Mr. D., being a member of a church in a city, was tried ona 
charge, and expelled. During the progress of the trial, he com- 
plained of unfairness, and withdrew from the trial. He after- 
ward gave notice of an appeal to the next Quarterly Conference. 
This appeal he did not prosecute, but abandoned, and, before the 
session of the Quarterly Conference to which he had appealed, he 
applied for membership in another church in the same city, and 
was, by the Pastor thereof, received into its fellowship; ‘and 
subsequently advanced to important official stations’, one of 
which was the superintendency of the Sabbath-school. ‘ He had 
not applied for restoration to membership in the church that 
had expelled him, nor had the Quarterly Conference taken any 
action in his case. The church that expelled him, or its repre- 
sentatives, claimed that he had not repented of the offence for 
which he had been expelled, whilst he claimed not to have been 
guilty of any offence—and, if he had, that he was sorry, and 
willing to make reparation. Afterward, the Pastor of the church 
Mr. D. had joined, claiming him to be a member of that church, 
and admitted to be superintendent of a Sabbath-school in the 
church, appeared at a District Conference held at Manchester, 
and reported him (Mr. D.) as a member of that Conference. His 
membership was challenged, on the sole ground that he was not 
a member of the church. Bishop Keener was presiding, and 
asserted the right of the presiding officer to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of members of the District Conference, and, as incidental 
thereto, to determine the question of membership in the church, 
and decided that D. was not a member of the church, and so he 
was denied his seat. The same Bishop substantially repeated 
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he same decisi ward at the Annua rence. Nearly 
tl e decision afterward at the A ] Conference. Nearly 
welve months ¢ , at anoth istric erence, held in 
twel ths afterward, at another District Conference, held i 

St. Louis, over which Bishop Marvin presided, Mr. D. was again 
presented by the same Pastor as a claimant to a seat, when again 
he was challenged on the same ground, and _ the presiding officer 
again asserted the same power or prerogative of deciding, and did 
decide the same way, and Mr. D. was again denied a seat, on the 
ground that he was not a member of the church. Afterward, 
at a Quarterly Conference, held by Presiding Elder Scruggs, in 


55") 


which the church in which Mr. D. claimed membership was 
entitled to representation, Mr. D. appeared as one of the members 
of said Quarterly Conference, being recognized by the Pastor as 
a member of the church and superintendent of a Sabbath-school. 
Thereupon the said Elder, as President of the Quarterly Con- 
ference, assumed the prerogative of deciding upon D.’s rights of 
membership in the Quarterly Conference, and did decide that he 
was ineligible to such membership, because, and only because, he 
claimed that D. was not a member of the church, and that two 
Bishops had so decided; and Mr. D. was again denied his seat. 
The record shows that from that decision the Quarterly Confer- 
ence unanimously appealed to the Presiding Bishop of the next 
session of the St. Louis Annual Conference. At that Conference 
Bishop McTyeire presided, and his decision has been published 
in pamphlet form’. [Hon. J. P. Strother’s Review]. 

This decision of Bishop McT. is now before us for the purpose 
of examination and review. ‘The appeal, says the Bishop, 
‘involves two points’: 1. Is it the right of the Presiding Elder 
to decide on the legal qualifications of a person who claims a seat 
in a Quarterly Conference over which he presides? 2. Allowing 
the right of the Presiding Elder to make a decision, was his 
decision, in this case, right? 

Bishop McT., after having argued the first of these questions, 
decides it in the affirmative: that it is not only the official right 
but the duty of the Presiding Elder to determine who are, and 
who are not, legally members of the Conference over which he 
presides. The correctness of this decision is called in question 
by the Hon. J. P. Strother, in the able and eloquent pamphlet 
whose title is mentioned in the rubric to this article. ‘When 
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Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war’. Let us, then, 
watch this conflict of arms, and see, if we can, on which side the 
scale of battle turns. But, ere we proceed to do this, there are 
several points of prime importance, which the more imperatively 
demand our attention, because they appear to have been over- 
looked by all the parties to the present unhappy controversy. 

On the first reading of the Decision before us, we could not 
but regret that the Bishop, by whom it was delivered, had not 
concurred in the previous decisions of the same case by Bishops 
Keener and Marvin. If there ever was a case in which the law 
maxim stave decisis should have been applied, it seems to us that 
this of Mr. D. was one. Bishops Keener and Marvin had, by 
their decisions, incurred or excited the hostility of Mr. D. and 
his friends; and had, in consequence thereof, been attacked in 
some of the newspapers as unfair and prejudiced judges. The 
gravamen of their offence was, that they had denied Mr. D.’s 
right to a seat in a Conference, on the ground that he was not a 
member of the Church. Hence, when a third Bishop, differing 
from his two colleagues, decided that Mr. D. was a member of 
the Church, this seemed to justify the opposition, and certainly 
inflamed the passions, which had been aroused against those two 
high functionaries by their decisions. This was not intended, 
of course, but this was the effect of the Decision before us ; as we 
might, if necessary, most abundantly prove. We thus had 
Bishop arrayed against Bishop, and consequently Methodists 
against Methodists, in regard to the church-membership of Mr. 
D.; a question which had already tried, and sorely troubled the 
Church. 

Now all this, as it seems to us, might have been very easily 
avoided, at least in so far as the unfortunate conflict of opinion 
between our Bishops is concerned; and that, too, without the 
least sacrifice or compromise of principle. The law-maxim, 
‘stare decisis, et non quieta movere’, might have been most 
appropriately used to quiet the troubled waters. It is often so 
used in civil courts. According to this maxim, we should con- 
clude ‘to stand by things as decided, and not to disturb those 
that are at rest’. If any judge should regard this as a sacrifice 
of his own opinion, it should be remembered, that his private 
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opinion is entitled to no more weight in the eye of the law, than 
that of any other judge of equal authority. This rule applies 
with double force where, as in the case under consideration, the 
question had already been decided by two such equal judges. 
Hence, in this case, the third Bishop might, with perfect pro- 
priety, have let the question ‘stand as decided’ by two of his 
brethren, instead of disturbing the Church still further by the 
introduction of any adverse opinion of his own. He might have 
said, ‘As my opinion, whatever it may be, is entitled to no more 
weight or consideration than that of either of my brother 
Bishops ; so I will defer to the decision already delivered by 
them, and let the case “stand as decided ”, until it be reviewed 
by the tribunal of last resort. The College of Bishops must 
decide the case for all of us, and for the Church at large. This, 
if the decision of the two Bishops be erroneous, is now the only 
remedy ’. 

The maxim stare decisis is, indeed, little more than an embo- 
diment of the spirit of Christian ethics. In all questions relating 
toa man’s individual conduct, his own private opinion is, of 
course, the proper rule of action for him; but when a judge 
comes to interpret the law, and lay down a rule for others, he 
has no right whatever to attach more importance to his own 
private opinion, than to that of any other judge equal in authority 
with himself. The man who, in the regulation of his own 
conduct, is governed by the opinion of others more than by his 
own, can hardly be said to bea free man. On the other hand, 
the man who, sitting a judge of the law, follows his own private 
opinion more than that of his equals in authority, may be justly 
suspected of the taint of tyranny. He may rebut this suspicion, 
it is true, by showing that the opinion, which he has set aside in 
favor of his own, is ‘unreasonable or absurd’. But if, on the 
contrary, it can be shown, that the opinion, so set aside by him, 
is more reasonable than his own, then will the suspicion be con- 
firmed, and the charge of an undue self-importance established. 
But all such comparisons are odious. They are not more odious, 
however, than they are inevitable, when, in cases like the present, 
the elements of strife are stirred up, and the discord of parties 
increased, by a conflict of opinion among the rulers of the Church. 
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It was for these reasons that, from the very first, we regretted 
the delivery of the opinion now under consideration. If, on the 
contrary, the fifth time the case of Mr. D. came up for decision, 
the Bishop had deferred to the four opinions already delivered, 
and, planting himself on the noble and all but Christian maxim 
of the law— stare decisis —had said, let the case ‘stand as 
decided ’, till it be either reversed or affirmed by the College of 
Bishops, his course would have been, as it seems to us, more 
worthy of the wisdom of a great ruler and judge in Israel. 

In the formation of our views, however, with respect to the 
propriety of the Decision before us, we are not left merely to the 
guidance of the general maxims of the law, or to the spirit of 
Christian ethics. The very evil in question seems to have been 
anticipated, and provided against, by the express words of the 
Discipline. In Chapter III., Sec. ii., and clause 6, of the Dis- 
cipline, it is written: ‘No Episcopal decision shall be authori- 
tative except in the case pending’. Now this, if we understand 
the force of language, means that, in the case pending before a 
Bishop, but in no other, his decision shall be authoritative. We 
respectfully submit it, then, to the judgment of the reader, if 
this clause of the Discipline has not been violated in the case of 
Mr. D. When that case first came up before Bishop K., it 
presented the open question, ‘is Mr. D. a member of the 
Church?’ but when it was decided by him, as it was on two 
several occasions, his decision was ‘ authoritative’. Again, when 
precisely the sime case or question was brought before Bishop 
M. for his decision, he concurred with Bishop K.; either because 
he agreed with him in opinion, or because he regarded his 
decision as ‘authoritative’. Finally, when it came before the 
Presiding Elder Scruggs, he regarded the question as already 
authoritatively settled by the decisions of Bishops K. and M., 
and consequently said, let it ‘stand as decided’, But when, for 
the fifth time, the case came before Bishop McT. for his adjudi- 
cation, he treated it as an open question, and, in direct opposition 
to all the former decisions, he decided that ‘ Mr. D. was a member 
of the Church’. Now, we respectfully ask, if this was to treat 
the decision of Bishop K., or Bishop M., as authoritative in the 
case decided by him? . We ask, moreover, if this was not to 
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disregard the words of the Discipline, which declare that such a 
decision shall be authoritative? We ask, finally, if these words 
had been observed, would not the Church have been spared the 
humiliating spectacle of Bishop against Bishop, and the increased 
violence of the parties engaged in the struggle? These are the 
very evils against which, as it seems to us, the wisdom of our 
law-makers intended to guard, when they clothed an Episcopal 
decision with such an ‘authoritative’ power. That wisdom, if 
we have not misunderstood it, would have prevented the pro- 
tracted agitation of one and the same question, by continually 
bringing it before different tribunals of the Church, until some 
one could be found who would decide it in conformity with the 
wishes of Mr. D. and his friends. 

This object, by the persistent efforts of Mr. D., has at last 
been accomplished. Hence, in the last sentence of the pamphlet 
before us, Mr. D. thus concludes :—‘ Mr. Dameron’s membership 
in the Church is now undisturbed and officially recognized’. But 
how, after such a struggle, has this triumph been gained? Why, 
by the decision of one Bishop in opposition to the previous 
decisions of two other Bishops, and of a Presiding Elder who, 
if he is not a Bishop, deserves to be one. Nor is this all. For 
the very Bishop, by whose decision he has thus been enabled to 
triumph over his enemies, has not been very flattering in the 
description of the means used by Mr. D. to regain his member- 
ship in the Church. The Bishop says, (and the italics are his 
own,) ‘ Whatever legal or technical rights may have been acquired 
in the transaction, its moral effect was to frustrate church disci- 
pline, and bring it into contempt’. [Decision, p. 21.] Sad in- 
deed, it seems to us, must be the condition of our law, or else of 
its interpretation, when a legal or technical right to membership 
in the Church may be acquired by means, whose ‘ moral effect is 
to frustrate church discipline, and bring it into contempt’. Is 
it not better—far better—that we should lose a hundred church 
members, than that we should gain one by such demoralizing 
and ruinous means ? 

We also regretted, from the first, the publication of the Decision 
under review. This may, or may not, have been done from the best 
of motives; with the question of motive we have nothing to do, 
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but only with the facts, the principles, and the effects of the case 
before us, and of the Decision of Bishop MecT. The publication 
of this Decision was, if we are not very greatly mistaken, in 
violation of the express words of the Discipline. The Discipline 
[ch. 3, sec. 2, cl. 6] expressly declares, ‘no Episcopal decision 
shall be authoritative except in the case pending, nor shall any 
such be published, until it shall have been approved by the College 
of Bishops’. The reason and the wisdom of this rule are per- 
fectly obvious. For if each Bishop may publish his decisions to 
the world, before they are ‘approved by the College of Bishops’, 
he thereby disqualifies himself, in no small degree, to act as an 
impartial judge, when they come before that tribunal of last 
resort for a final adjudication. His pride of opinion, and his love 
of reputation, will be enlisted in favor of his published decision ; 
and hence, he will be more apt to labor to secure its adoption by 
the College of Bishops, than if it had not been published. 
Especially will this be the case, if his published decision has, like 
the one before us, been made the subject of public discussion and 
controversy. Hence, considering the weakness and infirmities of 
human nature, our legislators have most wisely enacted, that no 
Bishop shall publish any decision made by him, ‘ wntil it shall 
have been approved by the College of Bishops’. It is further 
enacted, that ‘each Bishop shall report in writing to the Episcopal 
College, at an annual meeting held by them, such decisions as he 
has made, subsequently to the last preceding meeting; and all 
such decisions, when approved by the College of Bishops, shall 
be recorded in a permanent form, and published in such manner 
as the Bishops shall agree to adopt; and when so approved, 
recorded, and published, they shall be authoritative interpretations 
or constructions of the law’. But until then, no Bishop can, as 
it seems to us, without a violation of the Discipline, publish any 
decision of his own to the world. Indeed, it cannot be published 
at all, before it is ‘approved by the College of Bishops’, and 
‘recorded in a permanent form’; and then it must be ‘ published 
in such manner as the Bishops shall agree to adopt’. By what 
authority was it, then, that the Decision before us was published 
to the world ? 

We can conceive of only one answer to this question, which 
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does not acknowledge such publication to have been a violation of 
law. It may be said, that the prohibition in question relates, not 
to decisions and cases of appeal, but only to those which originate 
in the Annual Conference, and are there for the first time decided 
by the Bishop. It is made the duty of Bishops:—‘ To hear and 
decide appeals of the Quarterly Conferences on questions of law, 
when he shall be presiding in any Annual Conference; and the 
question contained in the appeal, together with the Bishop’s 
decision, shall be recorded on the journal of the Annual Con- 
ference’. Now, it may be said, perhaps, that the Decision before 
us was published, when it was thus ‘recorded on the journal of 
the Annual Conference’. If so, then, it is admitted, that for this 
sort of publication, if publication it may be called, there is a clear 
warrant of law. But there is no warrant of law whatever, as it 
seems to us, for the publication of a Bishop’s Decision in pam- 
phlet form, and for the giving of it to the angry winds of 
controversy, ‘until it shall have been approved by the College 
of Bishops’. This appears to be a violation both of the spirit 
and the letter of the law relating to the publication of Episcopal 
decisions. ‘The Bishops’, by whom ‘the manner’ of publishing 
such decisions is to be prescribed, have certainly adopted no such 
manner for their publication ; and if it be anywhere authorized 
by the law of the Church, we have been unable to ascertain 
where. On the contrary, it appears to be clearly forbidden 
by the words of the Discipline, that no Episcopal decision 
shall ‘be published, until it shall have been approved by the 
College of Bishops’. And the wisdom of this prohibition has, 
we believe, been abundantly demonstrated, by the evils growing 
out of the publication in question. Such Decisions are not law ; 
and it is highly desirable, it seems to us, that they should not be 
made bones of contention. Neither Bishop K., nor Bishop M., 
published his opinion in the case; and hence, when an adverse 
opinion makes its appearance, with such an array of learned and 
imposing arguments, we feel that it is due to them, as well as to 
the cause of truth, to show that there are two sides to the question. 
Accordingly, this we shall now proceed to do, or at least to 
attempt. 

The Presiding Elder acted on the principle, that ‘it was not only 
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his official right but his duty to decide the question of the legal quali- 
fication of Mr. D. for membership’ in the Quarterly Conference over 
which he presided. He is sustained in the exercise of this power 
by the Bishop’s Decision. Indeed, in regard to this point, all 
three of the Bishops concur. The Hon. J. P. Strother has, how- 
ever, taken issue with all of them; insisting that it is the duty 
of the Conference, and not of the presiding officer, to decide upon 
the qualifications of its members. Now, who is right, the Pre- 
siding Elder and the three Bishops on the one side, or the Hon, 
J. P. Strother on the other? 

This is not a question for us to decide, who have no authority 
whatever in the premises. As it is merely a question of practice 
under the law, it would seem exceedingly strange, indeed; if the 
three Bishops had all adopted a false view respecting the power 
of the presiding officer of a Conference, whether a Quarterly or 
an Annual Conference. If we had to decide-this question, we 
should be sadly perplexed, inasmuch as it isa question of practice, 
in relation to which our experience and knowledge are very 
limited. The Bishops ought to know better than Mr. Strother ; 
and yet it is possible, at least, that they may have adopted, with- 
out due consideration, a loose and illegal practice, in the admin- 
istration of justice. Whether they have done so or not, it is not 
for us to decide: we have neither the qualifications nor the 
authority to deal with such a question. But supposing it still to 
be an open question, as never having been settled by the practice 
of the Church, we may exercise our right, as humble reviewers, 
by expressing our opinion of the validity of the arguments 
advanced on both sides of the controversy. This we can do the 
more freely, as neither party seems to have laid much, if any, 
stress un the practice of the Church in regard to such questions. 

The Bishop thus opens the argument :—* If, on calling together 
the members of the Quarterly Conference, as above described, 
the Presiding Elder should be met by some who do not answer 
that description of persons, what must he do? Admit them to 
take part in the proceedings and to cast ballots because they 
claim it as a right! Hardiy. Or, must he submit their case to 
a vote? Perhaps there are enough questionable claimants to 
make a majority ’. 
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It seems to us, that, by this way of putting the case, the Bishop 
tacitly begs the question, or assumes as true the very point in 
dispute. ‘What must hedo?’ Why, if it be not his province, or 
prerogative, to decide such a question, he must just do nothing at 
all, except to leave the question to the decision of the Conference. 
But whether it be his duty, or that of the Conference, to decide 
such questions, it would be clearly wrong to ‘admit them to take 
part in the proceedings and to cast ballots because they claim it 
as their right!’ They certainly should not be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings, no matter by whom the question of their 
admission is to be decided, until they have been legally ascer- 
tained to be bona fide members. We trust that no Presiding 
Elder, or Quarterly Conference, would be so weak as to ‘admit 
persons to take part in the proceedings and to cast ballots’ merely 
‘because they claim it as their right’. Otherwise any band of 
lawless claimants might easily reduce the Conference to a state of 
chaos. The right should be determined, of course, by the legally 
constituted authority, before it can be exercised. 

‘Perhaps there are enough questionable claimants to make a 
majority’. Such a case might happen, it is true, if any number 
of men were permitted to take part in the proceedings of a 
Quarterly Conference, merely ‘because they claim it as their 
right’. But as it never has happened, so it never will happen, 
until such an absurd claim be recognized as a legal right. Hence, 
the argument from expediency, which is based, like the one before 
us, on a supposed or imaginary case, which has never arisen, and 
can never arise, in the regular course of things, appears to be 
entitled to very little weight or consideration. Laws are not 
made for such cases; and, consequently, when such cases are used 
to show us the true interpretation of laws, they may serve to confuse 
and darken, but not to clear up and illuminate, their real intent 
and meaning. 

The Bishop’s second argument is likewise based on expediency. 
He says :—‘After all the pains taken to constitute the Quarterly 
Conference, this body, in many parts of the land, is largely made 
up of those who, however excellent their Christian character, are 
not eapert in law questions. They have not studied the Discipline 
beyond the requirements of their own duties. A majority vote 
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would bring about a diversity of administration incompatible with 
connectional polity. Quarterly Conferences, even within the limits 
of the same district, would be differently constituted ; and although 
the law prescribing their constitution might be ever so grossly 
violated, the members would not be held responsible to any 
tribunal for the vote by which this violation would be brought 
about’. [p. 15.] Who would, then, be held responsible for such 
violation of law? Why, according to the doctrine of the Bishop, 
‘If in either respect the law be violated, not the members of the 
Quarterly Conference, individually or collectively, but the Pre- 
siding Elder, must answer for it. He cannot evade his responsi- 
bility, and may be punished for maladministration by the Annual 
Conference’. 

Surely, the good Bishop, in spite of his superior knowledge of 
the Discipline, must have lost his reckoning. How, in the name 
of common sense, can the Presiding Elder be held responsible, 
or justly punished, for the maladministration of a law by the 
Quarterly Conference, if it be their duty, and not his, to 
administer that law? The logic of Mr. Strother, in reference 
to this point, appears to us far more clear and conclusive than 
that of the Bishop’s Decision. He says: —‘ But the Bishop, while 
showing that the Quarterly Conference is not responsible, assumes 
that the Presiding Elder is. He says:—“ He cannot evade his 
responsibility, and may be punished for maladministration.” We 
answer, that whether this is true or not, depends upon circum- 
stances. To say he is responsible for a Quarterly Conference 
containing some one not entitled to a seat, is asswming that it is 
his right and duty to decide upon the qualifications of individuals 
to membership therein. This is asswming the very point in 
dispute, and is a petitio principii—a mere begging of the ques- 
tion. No one will assert that the Presiding Elder can be held 
responsible for not doing a thing which he has no right to do. 
If, therefore, it is not the duty of the Presiding Elder to decide 
whether a particular individual is or is not a member of the 
Quarterly Conference, then he is not responsible, and cannot be 
punished for maladministration if he does not so decide. On 
the contrary, we think he might be punished for maladminis- 
tration if he asswmed to decide such question without authority. 
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This abuse of power is what he should answer for. No such 
argument as that of the good Bishop can legitimately be used to 
prove the existence of such a power as that contended for’. 

The argument from the words of the law is, after all, the one 
which ought to determine the question before us. The argument 
from expediency would be of great value, if the question were as 
to what laws shall be made; or, again, if the meaning of the 
law be doubtful, then the argument from expediency may be 
fairly used to show its true intent or signification. But where 
the language of the law is clear and unequivocal, the argument 
from expediency is utterly inadmissible to obscure its meaning. 
If, then, we would ascertain the duty of the Presiding Elder, in 
relation to the point under consideration, let us consult the very 
words of the Discipline itself. The Bishop, in order to show the 
power of the Presiding Elder, quotes from the Discipline as 
follows: it is his duty ‘to decide all questions of law which may 
come up in the regular business of the Quarterly Conference’. 
This is all he quotes from sub-section V., page 72. In his reply, 
Mr. Strother says:—‘ Why did he not quote it all? We will 
supply the omission ’, continues Mr.S., ‘and quote it as follows: 
“To decide all questions of law which may come up in the 
regular business of the Quarterly Conference, when submitted to 
him in writing, subject to an appeal to the President of the next 
Annual Conference; but in all cases the application of the law 
shall be with the Quarterly Conference, which shall record in its 
journal all such questions and decisions ”.’ 

Now, it very clearly appears from these words, that the 
Presiding Elder has nothing to do, even with questions of law, 
unless they are submitted to him in writing. Then, and not till 
then, he has the right, power, or authority, to decide questions of 
law for the Quarterly Conference. This body, if doubtful 
respecting any question of law, may submit it to the Presiding 
Elder in writing, and thus invoke his assistance ; but if his deci- 
sion should not prove satisfactory, they may appeal therefrom to 
the President of the next Annual Conference. Hence, if we are 
not very greatly mistaken, the Presiding Elder disregarded the 
limitations of his power, as prescribed by the Discipline, when 
he decided the question of ‘membership’ in the case of Mr. D. 
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This question of law was not submitted to him at all, much less 
in writing, and therefore he had no right to decide it. 

Mr. S. has, therefore, well said:—‘It will be seen from this 
that the sole question that the Elder presiding can decide is one 
of law—and not this, except when submitted in writing ; and then 
the application of the law [to the facts] is with the Quarterly 
Conference. Happily we are not left in doubt here. At the 
very point where we find the Elder presiding, we find his powers 
defined and restricted ’. 

We find, also, precisely the same restriction of the powers of 
a Bishop. In describing the duty of Bishops, the Discipline 
[ch. 3, sec. 2, cl. 6] uses these words :—‘ To decide all questions 
of law coming before him in the regular business of an Annual 
Conference: provided such questions be presented in writing, and 
with his decisions be recorded on the journals of the Conference. 
When the Bishop shall have decided a question of law, the 
Conference shall have the right to determine how far the law thus 
decided or interpreted is applicable to the case then pending’. 

Yet, in the face of this, the Bishop reasons as follows :—‘ One 
of these laws, (i. e. one made by the General Conference,) is that 
only three travelling preachers who are in full connection can be 
members of an Annual Conference. Should a travelling preacher, 
not answering to this description, claim a seat in the St. Louis 
Conference, the Bishop presiding would rule that he had no such 
right. The question is one of law [?]; and the Discipline 
defining the duties of a Bishop, who is ex-officio president of an 
Annual Conference, says: “To decide all questions of law coming 
before him in the regular business of an Annual Conference ”. 
If a person who had no legal title were admitted here — by his 
influence and vote vitiating the proceedings of this body — then 
the Bishop under whose administration the evil occurred would 
answer for it to the General Conference, and might be censured 
and degraded for maladministration ’. (p. 16). 

On this passage we have one or two reflections to offer. The 
Bishup first assumes, as undoubtedly true, that the question 
whether a travelling preacher is ‘in full connection’ or not, is 
one of daw merely; and then, quoting only one clause of sub- 
section 6, which relates to the duties of a Bishop, invests him with 
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the right to decide this question of law! How easily, with the 
aid of one assumption and one very partial extract, the conclusion 
is reached! But is the conclusion legitimate? Is the one 
assumption true or false? Is the one extract full and fair, or 
only partial and deceptive? In one word, has the conclusion 
been reached logically, or only by one of those short outs, which are 
so often mistaken for logic? Be this as it may, it is certain, that 
his method is far too short and easy to bring light and satis- 
faction to minds no better constituted, or trained, than ours. It 
is perfectly clear to our mind, that whether a travelling preacher 
is ‘in full connection’ or not, is a question of fact. This ques- 
tion of fact may, and often does, depend upon several other 
subordinate facts, which it is the business of the Conference to 
ascertain and determine. It may depend, also, on a question of 
law, what it is the province of the Bishop presiding ‘ to decide’ : 
‘ provided it be presented in writing’. [Dis. p. 69]. Otherwise 
he has nothing to do with such questions; unless he may be 
pleased to step beyond what appears to be the limitations of his 
power as defined by the Discipline. 

The truth is, that questions of law and questions of fact are so 
intimately blended together in many cases, that it requires the 
nicest powers of discrimination, as well as ripe experience in such 
difficult matters, to distinguish between them. Whether a man 
is ‘a travelling preacher’ at all, is a question of fact ; and whether 
he is such a preacher ‘in full connection’, is also a question of 
fact. But as these questions of fact are to be determined by evi- 
dence; so, in their determination, questions of law may arise 
respecting the evidence. These last alone, it is the province of 
the Bishop ‘to decide’, ‘ provided’ they are submitted to him ‘in 
writing’. But the Bishop, whose Decision is before us, seems to 
have considered none of these things: he just pronounces the 
whole question to be one of /aw, and then, by virtue of a: partial 
extract, claims the exclusive right to decide ‘ the whole question ’, 
both as to the facts and the law of the case. 

We agree with the Decision, that if a Bishop presiding should 
act as therein described, he might be justly censured for malad- 
ministration. But the true grounds for such censure would be, 
as it seems tous: First, because he had assumed to exercise a 
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right or power which did not belong to him by law; and, 
secondly, because he had exercised that right or power to the 
injury of the Church. But if a Bishop has no right to decide a 
question of fact, then, most assuredly, he cannot be held respon- 
sible for the wrong decision thereof, provided he does not make 
it. If he will only let it alone, or leave it to the decision of the 
Annual Conference, his skirts will be clear from all responsibility, 
however grievously the Conference may err. Nor can he be 
made responsible for not deciding questions of law, or for decid- 
ing them wrong, if he will just let them alone, or pass them over 
in silence, ualess they were submitted to him ‘in writing’. Our 
responsibilities grow out of our duties, and are commensurate with 
these alone. This is the logic of common sense. But the logic 
of power is the reverse of this. Power first assumes responsi- 
bilities, which do not belong to it, and thence infers the rights and 
duties necessary to discharge such responsibilities. No one, who 
is at all familiar with the historical growth of ecclesiastical power, 
needs to be informed, that the Man of Sin was thus developed : 
he continually assumed new responsibilities, and thence con- 
tinually inferred new rights and duties, until, in the end, he 
claimed all the awful attributes of God. We do not like such 
feats of logic, or rather such pranks, whether they be played on a 
large or a small scale. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have not touched the question, 
whether it would be better, or worse, for the administration of 
justice in the Church, if the Bishop or Presiding Elder had the 
power thus given to him by construction. That is a question, 
not for us, but for the law-making power. As we have endea- 
vored to show, not what the law ought to be, but only what it is, 
so we have confined our attention to the Discipline itself. How 
the conclusions at which we have arrived can be avoided, we do 
not see, unless the construction of the Discipline has been settled 
otherwise, by a uniform and long-continued practice; a view of 
the subject which, for want of information, we have expressly 
declined to discuss. 

The second point, and the Bishop’s arguments in relation 
thereto, now demand our attention. ‘Allowing the right of the 
Presiding Elder to make a decision, was his decision in this 
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case right? Was L. D. D. a member of the Church at the 
time or not?’ In relation to this question, the arguments of the 
Bishop appear to us as perfectly clear and conclusive, as their 
application to the claim of Mr. D. to membership in the Church 
is unsatisfactory and false. Though his arguments seem to lead 
directly to the opposite conclusion ; yet he decides that Mr. D. 
was a member of the Church, and therefore entitled to a seat in 
the Quarterly Conference, from which he had been unjustly 
excluded by the decision of the Presiding Elder. He asks, 
‘What is the legal bearing of all this—[his preceding elaborate 
and lengthy argument]—upon L. D. D.’s claim to membership ? 
Has he acquired such a right in this Church ?’ and answers, he 
has acquired such a right. Between this conclusion and the 
premises, there appears to be an immense chasm, which has been 
filled up with untempered mortar, or bridged over with unsound 
material. We follow his arguments with approbation and plea- 
sure; it is only when we come in sight of the conclusion, that 
we are constrained to pursue a different path from himself. We 
can neither leap the chasm with him, nor trust our feet to his 
fragile bridge of fallacies. We shall now endeavor to justify this 
opinion of the Bishop’s Decision. 

His arguments appear, as we have said, ‘ perfectly clear and 
conclusive’. He proves that the pastor, by whom Mr. D. was 
received into the Chouteau Avenue Church, after having been 
expelled from St. John’s, was guilty of ‘ maladministration ’. 
‘The rule for regaining membership’, says he, ‘is laid down in 
the Discipline (p. 152):— No member, after such trial and 
expulsion, shall be restored to the communion of the Church 
without giving satisfactory evidence of repentance, unless the 
Quarterly Conference shall become convinced that he was inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was expelled, in which case he 
may be restored”.’? Nor can there be, we think, the shadow of 
a doubt, that the Bishop is right in holding that the ‘ satisfactory 
evidence’ which the Discipline requires, must be given to the 
Church from which he was expelled ; and that it must be evidence 
of ‘repentance’ for the specific offence for which he was tried and 
condemned. 

But we do not see why, in connection with the case of Mr. D., 
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the Bishop should have discussed, or even considered for a 
moment, the question: ‘ What is satisfactory evidence of repent- 
ance?’ For, in his case, no sign or shadow of such repentance 
was offered in evidence. On the contrary, the ground is uni- 
formly taken by Mr. D., in which he is sustained by the pastor, 
that he could not repent because ‘ he knew himself to be innocent’, 
One of the very questions submitted in the appeal is in these 
words :—‘ If a member of our Church should be tried and 
expelled under charges of which he knows himself to be innocent, 
is it still required of him to make confession?’ [question 3]. 
So far is he, indeed, from even pretending to repent of the offence 
for which he was expelled, or to make confession thereof, that he 
asserts (in question 4) that he was ‘ tried and expelled by a mali- 
cious prosecutor, and a malicious prosecution of a society’; which 
suggests the idea of resentment rather than of repentance, of 
conflict rather than of confession. It will be time, we think, to 
consider the question of the sufficiency of the evidence of repent- 
ance, when any such evidence is offered. We may, then, safely 
pass over all the Bishop says in relation to this question as 
superfluous; remembering, at the same time, the legal maxim, 
‘Utile per inutile non vitiatur: surplusage does not vitiate that 
which in other respects is good and valid’. 

Again, we may safely dismiss, as mere surplusage, all the Bishop 
has so well said in regard to ‘the element of time’. For, surely, 
if a man makes a profession of no repentance, then no time is 
necessary to make good his profession of no repentance. It is 
only when he professes to repent, that ‘the element of time’ 
enters into the question. The Bishop has well said, ‘Surely a 
little time might well have been required to test the genuineness 
of repentance and reformation, if repentance had been professed. 
A year would have been modest; six months, moderate. But 
an expelled person is seen here to be received into full fellowship 
within sixteen days!’ But suppose, as in the case of Mr. D., no 
repentance is professed ; then how long should the pastor have 
waited to see whether his repentance were genuine or not? The 
simple fact of the case is, that the pastor received him into full 
fellowship, not on the ground of his repentance at all, but on 
the ground that he was an innocent and injured man. Hence 
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‘the element of time’ has just exactly nothing at all to do with 
the case. The Bishop is shocked, because he was required to 
wait only ‘sixteen days!’ But if he had waited sixteen years, 
all the while protesting his innocence, would that have been any 
better evidence of ‘the genuineness of his repentance’? We 
insist upon it, that no repentance can be done in no time, just as 
well as in six months, or a year. 

But if the Bishop had no logical reason, he seems to have had 
avery good rhetorical reason, for the introduction of ‘ the element 
of time’ into the case of Mr. D. It has furnished an occasion 
for a very fine passage, which the pastor of Chouteau Avenue 
Church considers ‘exceedingly ill-timed, and not in accordance 
with the dignity of the episcopal office’, and regrets that ‘our 
Bishop’ should deal in such ‘irony (as he calls it), in reference’ 
to his friend Mr. D. It is as follows:—‘ We respect the 
faintings and longings of pious souls for the courts of the Lord. 
As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so do they pant for 
the sacraments and privileges of his house. They pine for the 
communion of saints. Their tears are their meat day and night, 
while they cry continually, when shall I come and appear before 
him? But this undue haste to be reinstated in the Church is 
suggestive of contumacy rather than of devoutness. Whatever 
legal or technical rights may have been acquired in the transac- 
tion, its moral effect was to frustrate church discipline, and bring 
it into contempt’. [p. 21]. 

‘Now, we agree with the Bishop in regard to the dreadful 
‘moral effect’ of the transaction referred to; but, in our humble 
opinion, this effect resulted from the thing itself, and not from 
‘the undue haste’ with which it wasdone. The Bishop evidently 
labored under some confusion of thought, with respect to the 
question of ‘repentance’; or he would not have written, as he 
has, about ‘the element of time’. For if his remarks refer, as 
they appear to do, to ‘repentance’ for the specific offence for 
which Mr. D. was expelled ; then, as we have seen, ‘ the element 
of time’ should have been left entirely out of the question. But 
if they refer to the ‘ satisfactory evidence of repentance’ for sins 
in general, which is required from those who are received into 
the Church, for the first time, then the pastor of Chouteau A venue 
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Church had more than six months, or a year, in which to ascer- 
tain the genuineness of Mr. D.’s repentance. Perhaps he had 
known him many years, and had ample opportunity to pass upon 
his repentance, before he received him into his Church. If the 
Bishop meant to rebuke Mr. O., for not allowing sufficient time 
for a repentance of ‘the specific offence’, he might have tri- 
umphantly replied, ‘I required no such repentance’. How could 
I have required such a repentance, when, as I have always 
declared, I ‘believed him an innocent and injured man’, in 
regard to the specific offence for which he was expelled? [See My 
Own Defence, p. 53}. 

If, on the other hand, he meant to reprove Mr. O. for ‘ undue 
haste’ in receiving Mr. D. into full communion, or without 
allowing sufficient time for him to give ‘satisfactory evidence of 
repentance’ in general, he might have easily replied, ‘I have 
long known Mr. D., and had the most ample opportunity to pass 
upon the character of his repentance’. 

If, instead of confounding these two questions respecting repen- 
tance, the Bishop had kept them clear and distinct in his mind, 
and spoken of only one at a time, he might have escaped the 
evident confusion of thought and language, which so plainly 
pervades this part of his Decision. 

We now approach, as it appears to us, the clear stream of the 
Bishop’s unanswerable argument. He says :—‘ The connectional 
character of our Church enforces these proprieties. He who is 
expelled from one society has no rights in any other; and a 
member of one society, by presenting the testimonial of that fact, 
has ready access to the privileges and sacraments of every other. 
A certificate of membership is everywhere a legal tender. Now, 
according to the practice before us, a person expelled for slander, 
libel, or other grievous sin against his brethren, may, without 
change of residence, go a few squares to another society, and 
easily satisfying them as to his “ repentance,” be admitted into full 
fellowship, obtain a certificate, and return with it defiantly to the 
society that had cast him out. 

‘The congregational polity has many disadvantages as compared 
with the connectional. The individual society there is indepen- 
dent of every other; and each society, or local church, judges of 
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the qualifications of its own members. A candidate not good 
enough for one, may suit another. The scandal is now and then 
witnessed of a preacher or member, after long labor, being turned 
out of one church, and straightway, on application, being admitted 
into a neighboring church, of same faith and order. To this 
infelicity the congregational system is exposed. It is contrary to 
the best usage, and may be counted discourteous ; but it is lawful. 
This, however, the system has by way of compensation: It 
quarantines each society against any member it has adjudged 
unworthy of its fellowship. Are we now invited to adopt the 
weakest and worst feature of congregationalism, without the 
protection of its isolated communities ? 

‘Expelled from St. John’s on November 27th and received into 
Chouteau Avenue on December 13th, L. D. Dameron might have 
called for a Church-Letter on December 14th. The pastor, of 
course, would give it according to the canonical text : 

‘“ The bearer hereof, L. D. Dameron, has been an acceptable 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Chouteau 
Avenue Station, St. Louis Conference. 

(Signed) F. A. OWEN, Pastor.” 

‘“ The bearer” might have taken this certificate to Rev. J. W. 
Lewis, Pastor of St. John’s, and been snugly ensconced in mem- 
bership there before the meeting of the Quarterly Conference, to 
which he had appealed! The St. John’s pastor and people are 
offended ; the world looks on derisively ; the committees of inves- 
tigation and of trial are virtually over-ridden; the Quarterly 
Conference has been flanked. He is back again ; and that, too, 
without any “ satisfactory evidence of repentance,” except such as 
satisfied the pastor of Chouteau Avenue. 

‘Prudent pastors, liable to such interference from a neighboring 
society, might ask themselves: Is it not better, for the honor of 
religion and the peace of the Church, to let the worst offenders 
go without arrest, if such consequences may follow an attempt to 
exercise gospel discipline ? 

‘The answer is: Such consequences cannot follow the proper 
administration of our law’. 

Nor, in our humble opinion, can such consequences follow a 
maladministration of the law, unless it be helped out by a misin- 
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terpretation of the law. Such consequences are, indeed, too 
palpably absurd and preposterous to be rendered legitimate, or 
lawful, by the illegal acts, or wrongs, of any so-called adminis- 
trator of ‘our law’. But, ere we proceed to show this, we must 
lay before our readers the other unanswerable arguments of the 
Bishop. 

To show that the pastor of the Chouteau Avenue Church was 
guilty of maladministration, the Bishop quotes the recorded 
opinion of two canonists of high authority in the other branch of 
Episcopal Methodism, namely, the joint opinion of Bishops Waugh 
and Jones. They say:—‘Ifa member has been expelled according 
to due disciplinary forms, and, without changing residence, should 
go to another Methodist society, and join on trial, it would be 
maladministration for the preacher, at the expiration of six months, 
to receive such person into the Church, provided that no satisfac- 
tion had been given to the Society which arraigned him, for the 
Discipline expressly declares :—“ After such forms of trial and 
expulsion, such person shall have no privileges of society, and 
sacraments, in our Church, without contrition, confession, and 
satisfactory reformation.” [Baker on Discipline, p. 26].’ 

Then, having quoted various other authorities to sustain his 
charge of maladministration, the Bishop adds :—‘ We have seen 
the practice of the Apostolic and Primitive times; and coming 
down to the present times, have gone outside of our own to 
obtain the views of other leading denominations—Episcopal, 
Congregational and Presbyterian—and we find them all sustain- 
ing our views of ecclesiastical jurisprudence touching excommu- 
nication and restoration. Excommunication is a dreadful censure 
of last resort, and is not to be inflicted for trifling things, nor 
after its infliction to be treated as a trifling thing. When this 
divine safeguard comes to be nothing accounted of, then immor- 
ality will rush in like a flood. 

‘The idea has been developed lately that the mere sentence of © 
expulsion pays the penalty and cancels the account; so that the 
expelled person is free thereafter to apply and be accepted any- 
where else, de novo. According to this inadequate conception, 
which takes in only the act of excommunication and not the state 
of the excommunicated, one might prefer to be expelled rather 
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than suspended ; for while suspension (a comparatively mild cen- 
sure) bars him the privileges and sacraments of the Church for 
three or twelve months, the expelled person might be put out 
to-day and be in to-morrow. 

‘To all this it may be objected: This is hard. Committees 
and Conferences are fallible, and may condemn the innocent. 
Must he be kept out of the Church the rest of his life because he 
cannot repent of a crime he never committed? The appellants 
state the question thus: “If a member of our Church should 
be tried and expelled, under charges of which he knows him- 
self to be innocent, is it still required of him to make con- 
fession ?” 

‘The reply is: The Church as well as the State, after organ- 
izing courts of trial, and throwing around them all the guards 
necessary for securing justice, must respect the verdict of those 
courts. Men are found guilty by juries and hung, notwithstand- 
ing they may asseverate their innocence to the last. 

‘Society would fall to pieces, and law become a dead letter, if, 
after tribunals for indictment, trial and review are provided, their 
judgment should be set aside, by a morbid charity, on the ground 
of human fallibility. The courts of the Church act under very 
high sanctions, and are entitled, in their on to at least as 
much respect as civil tribunals. 

‘Grant the possibility that half-a-dozen godly 1 men, convened 
as a Court of the Lord Jesus, may, upon evidence, duckews an 
innocent man guilty. It is not only possible, but more probable, 
that a guilty man will declare himself innocent. Which is to be 
believed? Condemned for libel in the primary court, he may 
say that the prosecution was frivolous, the witnesses perjured, the 
triers prejudiced, and the pastor who conducted proceedings was 
malicious ; and when asked why he did not exhaust his remedy 
for redress by carrying his cause up to a higher court, he may 
charge corruption on that also. 

‘And then he represents himself as noi only an innocent but 
an injured man, and asks us to clear him. We may do so, but 
we do it at the cost of convicting a dozen other men, whose 
characters have not been impeached. Church courts must be 
held in honor. We had as well dissolve them, if their sentence 
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is to be set aside by out-door opinion on the accusations of the 
accused. “A man that is called a brother” is to be accounted 
innocent until the contrary is proved; then, before the enlight- 
ened Christian conscience, he is to be accounted guilty ; and the 
guilty ought to be held to repentance. This is the only safe 
rule for officers administering the affairs of Christ’s Kingdom. 
For the Scriptures saith: “He that justifieth the wicked, and 
he that condemneth the just, even they both are abomination to 
the Lord.” 

‘It is clear that the Church makes a distinction between the 
reception and the restoration of members. ‘The latter is for those 
who have lapsed, and has reference, more or less specific, to the 
cause of their expulsion. It is, in its consummation, a grateful 
announcement that the ends of discipline have been accomplished: 
The former is their virgin espousal unto the Lord. They are 
now baptized—(if this sacrament had not been bestowed in 
infancy )—and having given satisfactory assurances of their desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins, 
and also of the genuineness of their faith, and of their willingness 
to keep the rules of the Church, they are received after a pre- 
scribed form. Suitable exhortations are delivered, prayers of 
thanksgiving are offered, and vows are asswmed, and the right 
hand of fellowship is given. To repeat this, once or twice (as in 
the history of some), would be a solemn farce enacted before a 
congregation. 

‘No form is prescribed among us for restoration. The main 
point having been secured, the manner of it is left to the discre- 
tion of pastors, inasmuch as circumstances may vary. 

‘The position has been intimated rather than avowed, by some 
whose opinions are entitled to great respect, that reception and 
restoration are two modes of re-entering the Church, equally 
open to an expelled person, between which he may choose; 
repentance for his sin being required in the latter, but not in the 
former. If this be so, the door of restoration had as well be 
closed up; few, if any, will come that way. Reception admits 
equally to all rights and privileges, and by a shorter route, and 
it avoids the humiliation of confession, and of submission to 
Church censure. 
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‘Perhaps it may be said that the necessity and obligation of 

repentance are taught in the word of God and written by His 
Spirit on all truly awakened hearts, so that a true and thorough 
penitent will prefer the conditions of restoration, though the 
Church should not make them a pre-requisite of readmission to 
her communion. The answer is :—First, the Church will hardly 
maintain her purity or authority by lowering or waiving the 
requirements of God’s Word. Secondly, while a few may re- 
enter by this way, the multitude of offenders and the worst of them 
will accept the tacit invitation to’ regain membership without 
“contrition, confession and proper trial”, as the law formerly 
read, or “satisfactory evidence of repentance,” as the law now 
reads. 
‘To readmit, under the form of reception, one who had been 
judicially cut off from the communion of the Church — thus evad- 
ing the conditions of restoration —is more than a misuse of the 
Ritual; it is an abuse of pastoral prerogative. The receiving of 
an expelled person, even into the same society, is an irregularity 
subversive of wholesome discipline ; but the receiving of him into 
a neighboring society is a still greater breach of rule, for it also 
invades Church unity. 

‘What is the legal bearing of all this upon L. D. Dameron’s 
claim to membership? Has he acquired such a right in this 
Church ? 

‘I have thus far, in treating the second point of the appeal, 
been in agreement with the spirit, if not the letter, of the official 
deliverance made, on another aspect of this case, from this chair 
a year ago — the substance of that opinion having been concurred 
in by the College of Bishops. But this single issue of personal 
membership has not yet travelled up to that court and been finally 
adjudicated. 

‘It may seem that I have laid the foundation for the same 
conclusion as that which has been reached by some for whose 
judicial wisdom and purity the greatest deference is justly enter- 
tained ; but I have felt obliged to come to another conclusion.’ 

This is a long extract ; but less would not have done justice to 
the unanswerable force of the Bishop’s argument, nor served to 
illustrate the weakness of his conclusion. ‘Truly, he did ‘ seem to 
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lay the foundation for the same conclusion’ as that reached by 
Bishops Keener and Marvin; but yet, by a turn as strange as it 
is sudden and sharp, he reaches the diametrically opposite con- 
clusion. They decided that Mr. D. was not, and he that Mr. D, 
was, a member of the Church, at the time the decision of the 
Presiding Elder was delivered. 

After his clear and conclusive reasoning, the Bishop asks, 
‘What is the legal bearing of all this upon L. D. D.’s claim to 
membership? Has he acquired such a right in this Church? 
That is to say, has he acquired such a right by such a wrong? 
Has he acquired such a right by a wrong in which he himself was 
a principal actor, or particeps criminis?’ Bishop McT. answers 
this question in the affirmative. We, on the contrary, answer it 
in the negative, as did Bishops Keener and Marvin. We deny, 
with them, that such a right can be acquired by such a wrong. 

The Bishop pleads for the right of Mr. D. to membership as 
follows :—‘ Irregularity of administration, though it may deserve 
correction and even rebuke in the administrator, does not neces- 
sarily work invalidity in his acts. The Episcopal College has 
adopted and published the following general principle :—“ When 
it is decided that a pastor has been guilty of maladministration 
in receiving or expelling a member contrary to rule, this decision 
has the effect of restoring a member so expelled, but not of 
excluding the member so received”.’ Now, it is upon this 
‘general principle’, adopted and published by the College of 
Bishops, that Bishop McT. founds the right of Mr. D. to mem- 
bership in the Church. The ‘ general principle’ is good ; but, if 
we are not most egregiously mistaken, the Bishop’s application of 
it is bad. 

The man who, without much experience in the practice of the 
law, and consequently without a thorough training in the very 
nice and difficult art of interpretation, undertakes to apply its 
general principles or maxims to the decision of new cases, is 
pretty much in the condition of a child playing with edge tools. 
And the greater his confidence, the more imminent his danger. 
The way of all others, in which he is most likely to miscarry in 
the decision of such cases, is, that he will be governed more by the 
letter, than by the reason, of his general principles or maxims. 
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In regard to this particular and most conspicuous source of failure, 
in the attempt to decide new cases, the law books are full of 
warning and instruction. Hence the wisdom of the venerable 
maxim of the law, ‘Qui heeret in litera heret in cortice, (Coke 
upon Littleton 283) he who considers merely the letter of an 
instrument [or law] goes but skin deep into its meaning’. Even 
in our own limited practice, indeed, we can point to several very 
remarkable cases, in which a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois has united with his brother justices in the reversal of his 
own decision in the court below, because he had been convinced 
that, instead of looking into the reason of the law, he had been 
misled by its letter. It would have been far more difficult, no 
doubt, to convince him of his error, and induce him to join in 
the reversal of his own decision, if this had been published to the 
world, and made the subject of angry controversy. 

Now, if we are not very greatly mistaken, we have never 
known a case in which a judge has been more evidently misled 
by the ‘mere letter of the law’, than in the Decision under 
consideration. This Decision, we feel quite sure, does not go 
more than ‘skin deep’ into the merits of the question. 

To see this in a clear and convincing light, it should be borne 
in mind, that our law knows nothing whatever of receiving into 
one of our Churches, a member who has been expelled from 
another. Such expelled member may be restored, on certain 
conditions; but he cannot, without a violation of law, be received 
into any of our Churches, just as if he had never before been a 
member. Such is the decision of Bishop McT. himself; and we 
have no doubt of its correctness, Hence, when our law speaks 
of receiving members into the Church, the language refers of 
course to the only class of cases known to our law, namely, those 
who are received in the ordinary and legal way, and not to those 
who are received, or attempted to be received, illegally after having 
been expelled from the Church. As such cases of receiving 
members, or attempts at receiving them, are utterly repudiated 
by our law, Bishop McT. himself being the judge; so our law- 
makers lay down no rules for their regulation, much less to 
confirm the membership of the person who, in violation of our law, 
is thus foisted into the Church. Hence, ‘the general principle’ laid 
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down by the Episcopal College in relation to ‘ receiving members’, 
should be understood to refer to legal cases only, and not cases 
utterly unknown to our law. Otherwise we should treat neither 
the College of Bishops themselves, nor the law enacted by them, 
with the decent respect that is their due from all the loyal sons 
of the Church. We cannot impute to them the monstrous absur- 
dity of legislating for cases which have no existence in the eye of 
the law, much less for the purpose of giving effect to such viola- 
tions of the Discipline. 

The case is this: the College of Bishops lay down a general 
rule in regard to maladministration in ‘ receiving members’ into 
the Church. They say, that legally ‘decided maladministration’ 
on the part of a pastor, in receiving a member, shall ‘ not exclude 
the member so received’, At the time this rule was laid down, 
there was not one of the Bishops, perhaps, who contemplated or 
dreamed of the attempt to bring back an expelled member into 
the Church, not by his restoration according to law, but by his 
reception contrary tolaw. Yet this case did afterward arise; and 
it came within the letter of the law, or rule laid down by the 
Bishops. Or, more properly speaking, it was brought within the 
letter of that rule, by the parties to the illegal transaction. They 
called it the ‘ receiving’ of a member into the Church ; though it 
was virtually, and in its very essence, the restoring of an expelled 
member. Now, an adroit pleader, or a loose thinker, may 
apply the letter of the rule laid down by the Bishops to such a 
case ; for the case, as named and christened by the parties to the 
transaction, really comes within the generality of its words. But 
we should be very sorry, indeed, if any man, (or set of men,) 
should be allowed to gain his illegal ends, by thus bringing his 
own case within the bare letter of the law. 

It is a maxim of the law, that ‘General words shall be aptly 
restrained according to the subject matter or person to which they 
refer’. Now, as it very clearly appears, the * general words’ of 
the rule in question, refer to those cases, and to those cases only, 
where persons are received into the Church according to the 
method prescribed by the Discipline. They have no reference, 
whatever, to those anomalous, illegal cases of ‘receiving members’, 
(as it is called) which are utterly contrary to the law. Hence, 
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if we would not do violence to the plainest principles of reason, 
common sense, and justice, we must restrain the ‘general words’ 
of the rule in question to the first class of cases, the only ones 
known to our law, and leave the illegal ones to take care of 
themselves. 

The Bishop could not, it seems to us, have concluded as he 
did, if he had reflected on the wide and essential difference 
between these two classes of cases, Both were under the same 
form of words, it is true; but the law prescribes the one class, 
and it forbids the other. Those persons who belong to the first 
class, that is, who are received into the Church in the ordinary 
and legal way, deserve the protection which the rule of the 
Episcopal College gives them. The second class, or those who, 
in spite of the Discipline and the authority of the Church, seek 
to regain their membership therein, deserve no such protection ; 
and the rule laid down by our Rishewn, if judiciously applied, or 
wisely interpreted, affords them no such protection. 

The Bishop, in his Decision, makes the distinction between 

the reception and the restoration of members. Thus, he truly 
‘says, (p. 26) ‘From many sources it is evident that the primitive 
Church made a marked difference between the induction of 
neophytes or those newly come to the faith, and the reinduction 
[or restoration] of lapsed persons’. Then, after noticing the 
expulsion of a brother from the Church at Corinth, who had 
fallen ‘into a heinous sin’, he adds :—‘ This man did not go over 
to the little neighboring society at Cenchrea and get in on his 
own story, that he had been foully dealt with by the brethren at 
Corinth’. No, for as the Bishop truly alleges, ‘the moral effect’ 
of such a proceeding, if allowed, would have been ‘to frustrate 
church discipline, and bring it into contempt’. Hence, instead 
of being received, he had to be restored, in order to preserve the 
sacred safeguards of discipline. 

Again, he says, ‘It is clear that the Church makes a distine- 
tion between the reception and the restoration of members’. (p. 
28). The law for ‘receiving members’ is found on page 111 of 
the Discipline; while that for ‘restoring members’ is found on 
page 151 of the same code; being as widely separated in position 
as they are in principle. 

15 
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The Bishop is also exceedingly strong in relation to the mis- 
chief of overlooking this distinction in the administration of the 
law. He says, (p. 28) ‘The position has been intimated rather 
than avowed, by some whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect, that reception and restoration are two modes of reénter- 
ing the Church, equally open to an expelled person, between 
which he may choose ; repentance for his sin being required in 
the latter, but not in the former’. In reply to this strange inti- 
mation, the Bishop replies with a severity as grand as it is just, 
‘If this be so, the door of restoration had as well be closed up. . . 
Reception admits equally to all rights and privileges, and by a 
shorter route, and avoids the humiliation of confession, and of 
submission to Church censure’, Hence, if expelled or excom- 
municated persons be received into the Church, in the manner 
‘intimated ’, the law for their restoration becomes a dead letter, 
and the holy arm of discipline is utterly paralyzed. Hardened 
offenders, especially, will, by the ‘shorter route’ and more agree- 
able to their pride, just walk back into the Church, clothed with 
all their former ‘rights and privileges’, and snap their fingers 
in the face of the authority by which they had been expelled, 
Hence, as the Bishop truly says, suspension for three or six months 
will be more dreaded than expulsion, which will have lost all its 
terrors ; especially for hardened offenders. ‘ Excommunication’, 
says the Bishop, ‘is a dreadful censure of last resort, and is not 
to be inflicted for trifling things, nor after its infliction to be 
treated as a trifling thing. When this divine safeguard comes to 
be nothing accounted of, then immorality will rush in like a 
flood’. But we can conceive of no device of the devil, by which 
excommunication may be more effectually stripped of all its 
terrors, and reduced to a ridiculous farce, than would be the short 
and easy practice of receiving expelled members, who, according 
to law, should have been restored only on certain specified con- 
ditions. This were, in fact, to restore such persons under the 
mild and pleasant name of receiving or admitting them, free from 
all the conditions of restoration. For, since it admits them to 
‘all the rights and privileges’ of the Church, what more could 
restoration do? 


‘To readmit’, says the Bishop, ‘under the form of reception, 
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one who had been judicially cut off from the communion of the 
Church—thus evading the conditions of restoration—is more 
than a misuse of the Ritual; it is an abuse of pastoral preroga- 
tive’. (p. 29). Nay, it is even more than ‘an abuse of pastoral 
prerogative’; it isa usurpation of prerogative, which tramples 
under foot the safeguards of the Discipline, and lifts the flood- 
gates for corruption to flow into the Church. 

Now, although the Bishop has so clearly and fully made the 
distinction between the reception and the restoration of members, 
and so eloquently insisted on its observance as essential to the 
discipline and purity of the Church; yet, as we intend to show, 
he has himself overlooked this very distinction in his attempt to 
prove, that Mr. D. ‘was a member of the Church’. Let us see, 
if this position may not be clearly established. 

The Bishops’ rule (as we call it for brevity’s sake) applies to 
cases of ‘ receiving members’, properly so-called, and not to cases 
of ‘restoring members’, under the false guise of receiving them. 
These two cases, which are admitted to be so widely different 
from each other, should be kept distinct in our minds, and each 
should be discussed and decided on its own merits. But, instead 
of this, the Bishop has included both under one and the same 
name, to wit, that of ‘ receiving members’, and has discussed the 
heterogeneous compound as if it were homogeneous, or the same 
in substance throughout. By this means, his reasoning, which is 
true in regard to one class of cases only, is unduly extended and 
false in regard to the other class. This may be easily seen, if we 
only look at, and dissect, his reasoning itself. 

After stating the Bishops’ rule, that ‘when it is decided that 
a pastor has been guilty of receiving . . . . a member contrary 
to rule, this decision has . . . . not the effect of excluding the 
member so received’, he adds, ‘the reason of this is sound and 
broad’. True, ‘the reason of this is sound’, but not quite as 
‘broad’ as the Bishop makes it. He continues, ‘ Ministers who 
are charged with the responsibilities of pastors, are supposed to 
understand the law. In the name of the Church and her divine 
Head they are sent forth to invite men to join, and they are 
clothed with authority to admit them’. ‘True, ‘they are sent 
forth to invite men to join, and are clothed with authority to 
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admit them’, provided they had not previously joined, and been 
expelled for some ‘heinous sin’, like ‘the brother at Corinth’, 
In such cases, the Bishop himself being the judge, they ‘are not 
clothed with authority to admit them’; but are bound to refuse 
to receive them. ‘Those who accept, in good faith, the ministers 
sent to them, ought not to suffer by it’. Granted. But those 
who accept, in bad faith, the ministers not sent to them, or who 
come without authority, and conspire with them to ‘ frustrate 
church discipline, and bring it into contempt’, ought not to profit 
by it. ‘Ecclesiastical rights, acquired by the official acts of 
accredited agents, cannot be repudiated to the injury of any, while 
the Church must extend redress to those who may be injured by 
them’. Most true. But, then, no ‘ ecclesiastical rights’ can be 
acquired by the extra-official and illegal acts of agents, who 
transcend their authority, and attempt to do those things which 
the law forbids. A pastor has no more power or authority to 
restore an expelled member, no matter by what name it may be 
called, than he has to make a deacon, a presbyter, or a bishop. 
He is not ‘an accredited agent’ of the Church for any such pur- 
pose. On the contrary, such an act of the pastor is without any 
warrant or authority of our law, (the Bishop himself being the 
judge,) and is, therefore, like all such forbidden acts, ab initio 
null and void. It confers no right, even if the party seeking the 
right is not particeps criminis in the transaction. ‘The pastor is 
to open the door to the worthy, and close it against the impeni- 
tent. If he be careless, or incompetent, or unfaithful, let the 
Church call him to account ; let him be instructed, or reproved, 
or removed; but it would be impolitic, embarrassing, impracti- 
cable, and lacking in high equity, to correct him by denying their 
legal status to persons who had been admitted by his official act to 
the privileges and sacraments of the Church. We must take care 
in condemning one pastor’s work not to discredit all other pastors’. 

To this last passage we have several most serious objections. 
First, why it would be so ‘impolitic, embarrassing, and imprac- 
ticable,’ to declare a grossly illegal act, null and void, we cannot 
possibly conceive. This very thing is done every day in courts 
of justice, without any doubt as to the wisdom of its policy ; and 
no one has ever before, so far as we know, imagined it to be either 
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embarrassing or impracticable. On the contrary, it clearly seems 
to be highly impolitic, not to say embarrassing and impracticable, 
to give legal effect to such acts. The best way to discourage such 
acts is, in the eye of all courts of justice, to declare them null and 
void, or of no effect in law. To pronounce them, as our Bishop 
does, grossly illegal, and yet make them the source of legal rights, 
is, if we have not read all the principles of jurisprudence back- 
ward, or seen them upside-down, a gross solecism in legal logic. 
‘Lacking in high equity’! Why, in fact, it is not only equity, 
but simple justice itself, that such acts should be held to confer 
no ‘ legal status’, or rights and privileges. 

Secondly, it is a mistake to call such an illegal transaction an 
‘official act’. For it is not done, like an ‘ efficial act’, by virtue 
of the pastor’s office, but in violation of the duties of his office. 
We may call them, therefore, non-official, or extra-official, or 
anti-official acts; but to call them ‘ official acts’, is an abuse of 
language, which can serve no purpose but that of error and 
delusion. 

In the third place, the final warning, ‘ We must take care in 
condemning one pastor’s work, not to discredit all other pastors ’, 
puts the climax to the strain of verbal logic, or adroit legerdemain. 
How, in the name of common sense, can it ‘discredit all other 
pastors’, if we condemn only that ‘ pastor’s work’, which is 
acknowledged to be contrary to the Discipline, and grievously 
mischievous in its consequences? ‘To condemn such a work, is 
only to discredit all works of the same kind, which ‘ other pastors’ 
may be inclined to do ; and who will dare say they should not be 
discredited ? To say that one pastor shall not, in violation of our 
law, throw open the door of reception to a person, who has no 
right to re-enter the Church, save through the widely different 
door of restoration, is not to cast the least shadow of ‘ discredit on 
all other pastors’. Nor on any other pastor whatever, except 
those who would fain usurp a power which does not belong to 
them, and then abuse it ‘ to frustrate church discipline, and bring 
it into contempt’. And should not such pastors, we ask, be dis- 
credited, discouraged, and prevented in performance of such 
works? We might just as well argue, that we should not con- 
demn any offence in one pastor, lest ‘all other pastors’ be thereby 
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discredited. It is, indeed, an exhortation not to condemn ‘one 
pastor’s work’, which is admitted to be an offence against the 
Discipline, lest we thereby ‘discredit all other pastors’! Was 
non-sequitur, or solecism, ever more palpable or glaring? All 
pastors are the appointed guardians of the doors of reception into 
their respective Churches ; and we are told, forsooth, that if we 
do not allow one pastor to open this door illegally, so as to rein- 
state an expelled member in all the rights and privileges of the 
Church, we may thereby ‘discredit all other pastors’ in the faith- 
ful discharge of their official duties! That is to say, if we 
condemn the false act of one guardian, we thereby discredit all 
faithful and law-abiding guardians! ! 

The Bishop proceeds :—‘ Better let one person be allowed his 
claim to membership, though we condemn the way it was acquired, 
than raise in the breasts of thousands this painful doubt: “Am 
I a member of the Church or not?”’ This may be very true, 
But there could be no ground for such a doubt, unless there were 
‘ thousands in the Church ’, who, after having been expelled there- 
from, had been illegally re-admitted by the door of reception; 
which we trust is a wholly imaginary supposition. If there are, 
however, ‘thousands’ of such persons in the Church, we would 
not have them left to the painful doubt, whether they are mem- 
bers or not: we would have them to know, that they are not legal 
members of the Church. We would have them to know, that as 
they have not re-entered the Church by the only door appointed 
for there re-admission, but climbed up some other way, so they 
are not of the true flock. They may be in the fold de facto, but 
they are not there de jwre; and have therefore no valid title to 
the rights and privileges of the Shepherd’s flock. And this, if 
we do not see amiss, casts not the shadow of a doubt upon the 
claim of those who, never having been expelled or excommu- 
nicated, have been admitted to the Church by the door of 
reception. For all such (and they are the great body of the 
Church), the Bishops’ rule affords the most ample assurance, that 
the maladministration of the pastor cannot affect their right, title, 
or claim to membership. It would be hard, indeed, if we could 
not discredit the claim of the guilty, without shaking the title of 
the innocent, or those whom the law clearly protects. No one of 
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this class has, indeed, the least conceivable ground for doubt or 
disturbance, because one of the other class has been denied his 
claim to membership. 

But yet the Bishop, after making one of this class ask a few 
idle questions, and agitate himself with imaginary fears, concludes 
thus: —‘ This would produce wide unrest and uncertainty. The 
foundations would be disturbed. By thus settling one case [by 
the denial of membership to the guilty], we should unsettle every 
other that had not been specifically adjudicated ’ (p. 31). What! 
disturb those who know — absolutely and certainly know — that 
they have entered the Church by the right and only door for their 
admission, if we only deny the claim of one who has re-entered 
the Church by the wrong door for him! If so, then the universal 
flock must, indeed, be more like sheep, in the literal sense of the 
word, than like rational beings; or more timid and silly than 
sensible and fearless. 

‘That construction of the law is to be preferred’, continues the 
Bishop, ‘ which gives certainty to our members, great and small, 
learned and unlearned, and is also consistent with the mainten- 
ance of order and purity’. True, most unquestionably true, 
provided the members be all of one and the same class or kind. 
But, as this is not the case, then that construction of the law is 
to be preferred ‘ which gives security’ to our innocent members, 
or to those who have entered by the right door, but not to the 
guilty, or those who, instead of entering by the right door for 
them, have trampled the Discipline under foot, and found their way 
into the Church by the wrong door for their re-admission. If we 
understand the design of the law, or of its just interpretation, it 
is not to give rest to the wicked, or to the violator of its prin- 
ciples, but to the innocent and the law-abiding. It is for this 
reason, that we infinitely prefer the decision of Bishops Keener 
and Marvin in the case of Mr. D., to that of the Bishop by whom 
their decision has been reversed or set aside. It ‘gives perfect 
security’ to those of our members, who have entered the fold by 
the right door, and throws over them the broad shield of the 
Bishops’ rule, for such cases made and provided ; but it gives no 
security, shelter, or protection to those who, like Mr. D., have 
re-entered the same fold by the wrong door, and in such a con- 
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tumacious way and spirit, that ‘its moral effect is to frustrate 
church discipline, and bring it into contempt’. Such a construc- 
tion of law is, in our humble opinion, both erroneous in itself, 
and also anything but ‘consistent with the maintenance of order 
and purity’. 

It is easy to see, we think, the source of the mistake committed 
by the Bishop. Though he makes the distinction, so broad and 
deep, between the cases of reception and restoration ; yet he over- 
looks this distinction, and confounds or identifies the two cases, 
when he comes to construct his reasoning in favor of Mr. D.’s 
membership. This seems very strange; for since the two cases 
are so widely and so essentially different, even in his own eyes, 
how could the Bishop huddle them together, apply the same 
reason to both, and decide them by the same train of reasoning? 
This ambiguity in things themselves, is the source of his confused 
reasoning, and wrong Decision. The difference between this 
reasoning, when viewed in reference to the case of reception, and 
when viewed in reference to the case of re-admission after expul- 
sion, is just the difference between a chain of adamant or steel 
and a rope of sand. The one is as strong and convincing as the 
other is weak and worthless. The one cannot be broken; the 
other, if not supported by this, would fall to pieces of itself. It 
is, in one word, only by blending these two heterogeneous cases 
together, and treating them as one, that the Bishop has been 
enabled to construct even a plausible argument—plausible only 
to superficial thinkers—in favor of Mr. D.’s claim to membership 
in the Church. 

This is not all. The ‘construction of law’, for which the 
Bishop’s Decision contends, is in direct, palpable, and flagrant 
violation of some of the most sacred maxims of jurisprudence, 
which the experience and wisdom of ages have settled on the 
eternal and immutable foundations of justice. With a few illus- 
trations of the truth of this remark, we shall conclude the present 
paper. 

We reserved this test of the Bishop’s conclusion for the last 
place in our discussion; because we believed it would be the 
most decisive one of all. We had no doubt, that the reason and 
the reasoning on which so many of our great law maxims have 
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been founded, would show, by comparison, the reason and the 
reasoning of the Bishop’s final decision in their true light; and 
render their inconclusiveness, or sophistry, perfectly transparent. 
In one word, we had, and we still have, no doubt, that the expe- 
rience and wisdom of the individual man will, when brought 
into contact with the experience and wisdom of ages, shrink into 
their true dimensions, and hide their diminished head. But, 
however important and decisive this test, it cannot be applied at 
present ; for, as we have just learned by a notice from Baltimore, 
our remaining space is less, by ten printed pages, than we had 
supposed. Hence we must reserve, for another occasion, the con- 
templation of the Bishop’s Decision in the light of the great 
maxims of jurisprudence, and the comparison of the reasons on 
which it is based with the reason of the law itself. We are sorry 
for this; and we are still more sorry, that the same want of space 
will exclude several of our book-notices from this number of the 
REVIEW. 





Art. X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Curist IN ArT: The Story of the Words and Acts of Jesus Christ, as 
related in the language of the four Evangelists, arranged in one con- 
tinuous Narrative. By Edward Eggleston, D.D. Illustrated with one 
hundred full-page Plates on Steel and Wood, executed by Brend ’amour, 
of Dusseldorf, after the famous designs of Alexander Bida, together with 
numerous expository engravings in the Text by American artists. Pp. 
295. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1875. 

The title of the volume under notice gives all that can be said 
of the text, except that the synoptical arrangement of the four 
Evangelists is very skilfully done. The subject of a synoptically 
arranged Gospel has already been very fully discussed in the 
leader of the present number of THE SourHERN REVIEW, and 


no more need, therefore, be said upon that point. The Analyti- 
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cal Index, which occupies the last thirty-two pages, printed in 
clear but small type, and arranged in double columns, is in itself 
of much value. The references to the text are full, accurate and 
exhaustive. 

The text, however, is not the prominent feature in the present 
volume. It is the ‘ getting-up’—the illustrations, paper, type, 
and binding—which is the main point to be considered. The 
binding—in bevelled boards, ornamented with a vignette design 
after Bida, with the title in black and gold—is quite sumptuous, 
The type is clear and bold, and the paper, which is fine and 
thick, is of that creamy tint so pleasing and grateful to the eye. 

The illustrations are, as the title-page explains, one hundred 
full-page engravings, after the celebrated designs of Alexander 
Bida. The original designs from which the engravings in the 
present volume were copied, were drawn by this distinguished 
French artist. He was a pupil of Eugene de la Croix, and went 
to the East in 1844 in order to make a study of Oriental subjects 
for his subsequent work. He has not proved altogether successful 
as a painter, his eye being less accurate for color than for form. 
He had already become known, by means of several very fine 
Oriental pictures, before he began the illustration of the Gospels. 
Altogether, it is said, he spent about twelve years in Constanti- 
nople, making excursions from there into Syria and Nubia, in 
quest of material. The character of the man, and of his work, 
may be illustrated by a little incident which has come to our 
personal knowledge. One of the most cultivated and liberal 
patrons of fine art in this city had ordered some work from Bida 
several years ago, while he was visiting Paris. The work had 
been done, and the payment for it had been made, apparently to 
the satisfaction of both parties to the transaction. One day, how- 
ever, the artist came to his friend with a hundred francs, saying 
that they were not his property, as he found he had been over- 
paid to that amount. The purchaser assured him that he was 
mistaken, and refused to take the money. Finally Bida, finding 
it hopeless to insist, consented to keep the hundred francs upon 
condition that he should make a drawing which would be worth 
that amount for his friend. When the drawing was complete, it 
so delighted the gentleman for whom it was made, that he 
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requested permission of Bida to show it to Gérome, the great 
French artist. Gérome took the drawing, placed it before him, 
and after attentively studying it for some time, said, ‘I never did 
anything so good as this’. 

The designs for the Bida Bible were drawn originally in char- 
coal, or pastel in black and white, and were then given to the 
most distinguished of the modern interpretive etchers—Flameng, 
Hédouin, Bracquemond, and others—for execution. And mar- 
vellously beautiful is the result which they have reached. 

The illustrations of Bida very naturally suggest a comparison 
with those of Doré,as both have selected the Scriptures as subject 
for illustration. Doré’s drawings were made upon wood, and he 
has been most fortunate in his engravers; for they seem to have 
interpreted with great spirit the distinctive qualities of his work. 
The vigor, picturesqueness, and even the grotesqueness, of Doré’s 
manner are reproduced in the engravings, which come from the 
hands of the various cutters to whom has been entrusted the 
rendition of his designs. But in Doré, while we feel his power, 
we also recognize defects. These are not nearly so manifest in 
his illustrations of the Gospels as in other work from his hand. 
There is at times, for instance in the Judgment Day in his illus- 
trations of the Wandering Jew 





a revelling in horrors, because 
they are horrors—a truly French flippancy in the presence of 
awful realities, a lack of any strong moral conviction, an absence 
of tenderness and reverence, almost a scoffing at what is purely 
spiritual, which nowhere, ‘in his illustration of the Life of Christ, 
offend us. He seems to have felt, when touching upon this 
sacred theme, that, whatever his own feelings might be, he was 
bound, for the sake of artistic truth, to subjugate his scepticism, 
and to give in his adherence to that faith which has been the 
central fact of history. There is no implied scoff in the presence 
of that life which has conquered the world, if not to love and 
loyal service, at least to admiration ; of that life which is so divine 
in its beauty that even those who have dared to deny its divinity, 
or even its historical truth, have been compelled to the admission 
that it is the purest and most perfect life ever recorded in history, 
or else the loveliest and most divine of all the myths which have 
been at once the creation of the human mind and the object of 
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its worship. Here and there, in Doré’s illustrations, there is to 
be found something thoroughly theatrical and out of taste; for 
instance, the figure of Christ praying in Gethsemane. In Bida’s 
this is never seen; there is always a simplicity and a naturalness 
about his representations which appeal to our experience, and to 
our traditions. Bida’s work is, however, open to the objection 
that, though it is distinctively Oriental, it is almost as distine- 
tively modern 

The impression made upon an observer who is ignorant of art, 
by a careful comparison of Doré’s and Bida’s illustrations of the 
Gospels, is that those of Bida are far more spiritual than those of 
Doré. There is a tenderness in the treatment which falls in with 
our feeling. The Christ he gives to us, is the Christ of our 
imagination, calm, benignant, sometimes the man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; again, the Son of God, lifted up and away 
from all trace of human weakness and weariness by the divinity 
within him. But there is a great deal of truth in what has been 
said of the two artists, that Bida’s great strength lies in his close 
study of nature, in the absolute truth of his delineations on their 
materialistic side. This quality in Bida’s work ensures the per- 
fection of the symbol, but leaves it in the power of the observer 
to clothe it with all the divine associations which are in his own 
heart, rather than to accept any interpretation of the artist him- 
self. Doré, on the other hand, is not at all realistic; he treats 
his subjects with an amount of abstraction which will admit of 
no interpretation but his own. He is thoroughly dogmatic, and 
by the power of his own vivid and masterful imagination, he 
seizes upon the mind of his observer and compels him to see the 
subject in the artist’s own way. 

We sometimes find in Doré’s figures a strange, unearthly love- 
liness ; seldom or never that which is truly heavenly. Itis rather 
the material which—by the use, with marvellous power, of 
certain artistic devices — has been dimmed away, than any over- 
mastering of the materiil by the spiritual. Doré is magnificent 
in the preter-natural, but seems to have missed the spirit of the 
super-natural. 

Bida, on the other hand, in his conception of the divine 
realities which go to make up the life of Jesus, seems to us,— 
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whatever wiser critics may decide,— to have caught the spirit of 
divine purity, tenderness, forgiveness, which have made that life 
the central fact of history. The man Christ Jesus that he gives 
us, does not need the halo about his head to tell us which is he ; 
for it is not only that Christ is the central figure as regards mere 
position in the grouping ; but he is also the spiritual centre, around 
which the hopes, and fears, and destiny, of those with whom he 
is associated, revolve. 

Bida’s manner is far more quiet than that of Doré; and it is a 
rather strange reversal of results, to find in the wood-engraving 
after Doré, a lack of the very softness and amenity which is 
its usual characteristic ; and in the etchings after Bida, the most 
delicate and tender gradations of tone, though accurate tonality 
is precisely the quality most difficult to reach in etching. 

We find in the representations of the face of our Lord, both 
in Bida and in Doré, something of the conventional countenance, 
and this seems to us an evidence of wisdom on the part of both 
these great artists. The type of features which from our very 
earliest infancy we have come to associate with infinite pity, and 
love, and forgiveness, could not be changed for another, without 
rudely shocking long-cherished feelings. 

The frontispiece is a steel-plate entitled ‘Jesus by the Sea’. 
It possesses the peculiar smoothness of a good line engraving. 
The feeling in the design is very delicately rendered. On a heap 
of rocks, which occupy the foreground, Christ is sitting ; he is look- 
ing out over the sea, which is just roughened into ripples by a pass- 
ing breeze: soft, floating clouds gather about the distant horizon, 
and delicately streak the sky above. The light which falls from 
above and behind, touches the hair, the drapery, the foot, and the 
wearily drooping hand of the figure, while the profiled face is 
in shadow. There is a tender, brooding melancholy and repose 
in its every line,— that relaxation of muscle which comes after 
severe strain of mind, body, or spirit. The quiet face and figure 
show that the weary heart is drinking in refreshment and solace 
from the balmy air, the far-off blue heavens, the sunny, rippling 
water at his feet. There is just a touch of loneliness in the 
attitude and expression, as though his thoughts might then be 
forming themselves into the words, ‘The foxes have holes, the 
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birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head’. The human element in that marvellous life, 
which made it ever ready to be ‘touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities’, is here more clearly felt, while the divine element 
seems held in temporary abeyance. 

In contrast to this human side of our Lord’s nature, is the 
delineation of the ‘Temptation’, copied upon p. 37, where his 
attitude is full of a divine majesty and anger as he rebukes Satan ; 
though even there he uses only the weapons within the reach of 
the lowliest human being,— God’s words, and God’s strength in 
answer to his prayer. 

There is perhaps nothing so wonderful about this wonderful 
series of etchings, as the sustained power which they manifest. 
In so large a number of drawings, some are almost sure to be very 
commonplace; but in the original etchings, scarcely one can be 
selected, as indicating failing power either in conception or in 
execution. When we say,— what is the fact,— that the ‘ Parts’ 
which go to make up Bida’s Gospels,— including only the French 
text of the four Gospels, and the etched plates,— are valued at 
something over two hundred dollars, and that the volume under 
notice, which — as the title-page shows —contains one hundred 
full-page illustrations after Bida, costs five dollars and a half, it 
will at once be seen how unfair any comparison of their res- 
pective merits would be. And yet, even making all allowance 
for this, something more must be said upon this point. The 
drawing in many of the cuts is extremely faulty, and considering 
the models, inexcusably so; though the engraving is generally 
good, and sometimes even more than good, it is really fine. It 
seems a pity, that where all the rest is so well done, more care 
should not have been taken to secure a thoroughly competent 
draughtsman in a work requiring such an immense outlay. This 
stricture is made, not as to the relative merits of this work when 
compared with much that is current and is accepted as good, but 
when judged by really first-class work on wood, such as Doré’s. 
2.—DaniEL DERoNDA. By George Eliot. 2 Vols. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1876. 

A new book from the hand of George Eliot, whom common 

consent places at the head of the living writers of fiction, is a 
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matter of no ordinary moment to the novel-reading public. Nor 
is it so to the cooler critic: for not only as a work of art is he 
obliged to regard it, but as having an underlying and ethical 
purpose deeper even than art. It is an old objection—as old as 
Aristophanes—that the domain of art is infringed, when the 
artist assumes to make it the vehicle of enforcing any particular 
teachings. Was not this one of the faults for which the great 
Attic comedian scores Euripides so remorselessly ? Yet there 
can be no question, but that George Eliot has constituted herself 
one of the teachers of the age, by the insistent way in which she 
presses her theories of life upon her thousands of readers. There- 
fore, we repeat, the fact of a fresh book from her, has ten-fold 
more import than the announcement of lhalf-a-dozen from the 
ordinary practised novel-writer. 

Middlemarch took the general critic so by storm, that it was as 
much as one’s literary judgment was worth to presume to differ 
in opinion from the pronounced verdict, even so far as to find 
fault with ‘ Dorothea’ for being the failure the author set herself 
to depict her. There is not quite so much to fear from the 
pressure of criticism in the case of Daniel Deronda. Artistically 
and aesthetically considered, it is not to be placed beside Middle- 
march: and yet, for the simple human interest of the story, we 
would give it precedence. It possesses that first requirement of a 
novel—it has vivid and intense interest—a pre-requisite not to be 
predicated so clearly of the other. It has plot and rapid move- 
ment, and the reader’s curiosity is piqued to within a chapter or 
so of the end. Yet, in the elements of its construction, it has 
weak points not to be found in Adam Bede or Silas Marner. 
There is, here and there, a slight temptation to play with the 
sensational—something heretofore so at variance with the almost 
stern realism of George Eliot, that we are not prepared for it. 
As instances of this, we give the rescue of ‘ Mirah ’—the strange 
discovery of ‘Mordecai ’—the ‘ Princess Halm-Eberstein’s’ story, 
and the drowning of ‘Grandcourt’, just at the absolute moment 
when art, interest, and everything else, required that he should 
be gotten rid of. 

And to begin at the beginning: the book should have been 
called ‘Gwendolen’; for she is the one informing, wholly filled 
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out, and superbly rendered character of the story, that throws 
‘ Deronda’ and all the other dramatis persone quite into the back- 
ground. From first to last, it is her fate that holds the reader 
spell-bound ; she is the pivot on which turns the one breathless 
interest of the tale. No sooner is ‘Grandcourt’ drowned, and 
the fact of her occult and hopeless love for ‘Deronda’ made 
patent, and a stop put to any farther vivisection of the poor des- 
tiny-bated creature, than we are ready to close the book, indif- 
ferent whether or no ‘ Deronda’ marries the automatic ‘ Mirah’, 
with the demurely crossed hands and feet—whether or no the 
consumptive ‘ Mordecai’ dies, or whether the Quixotic journey 
for the restoration of the Jewish nationality is ever entered upon. 
Indeed, the Jewish element of the story is an incessant drag upon 
it. Why it should ever have been introduced, it is not possible 
to discover ; for it comes to nothing. If George Eliot had had 
a few interviews with that noble old Jewish philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who has done so much for his race in a tan- 
gible way, we think she would have written less vaguely about 
‘Mordecai’ and his mystic ‘ instincts’. 

But to return to ‘Gwendolen’. When we say it is superbly 
drawn, we do not mean to affirm that the character is a noble 
one: it is only because it is such a supreme piece of character- 
drawing that it impresses us so much. Her original selfishness 
of nature is depicted by a thousand inimitable touches; and yet 
all the while we condemn, we sympathize too, when the poor 
victim is caught in her own toils. We are disposed to think 
that the bent of her nature is too soon overcome. Could even a 
year of trial reverse all the intense bias of a life-time? We think 
not. Yet, true to her ethical system, George Eliot leaves ‘Gwen- 
dolen’ stranded by her own unwise course, or by the environ- 
ment of ‘ that unspiritual god, circumstance’, without an attempt 
at comforting her through any religious hopes or aspirations. 
Indeed, religion is not one of the factors in the novelist’s problem 
of life, as it would seem from most of her writings. ‘ Deronda’s’ 
character aims to be a flawless one; but, somehow, one never gets 
thoroughly to love the man, good and unselfish as he is made to 
be. Perhaps there is some of George Eliot’s keen sarcasm here. 
Do we, in real life, specially take to those ‘unco gude’ people, 
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whose province it always seems to be, to be setting others right ? 
‘Deronda’s’ superlative rectitude is a constant rebuke to every- 
body he comes in contact with; even the little ‘ Meyricks’ never 
speak of him but as ‘The Prince’. We surely think that he did 
not meet with the development the author intended when she 
first introduced him as watching ‘Gwendolen’ at Leubronn. Yet 
we must remember that there is the same lack of completeness 
here, that we have in ‘Casaubon’. Deronda fails to accomplish 
anything ; for we see nothing of his great Jewish scheme; so far 
as the story is concerned, it comes to naught. Except to rescue 
the simple ‘ Mirah’ from drowning, and to flash in upon-‘ Gwen- 
dolen ’ some sense of her innate selfishness, we do not see that his 
life avails for much, for all its largeness of promise. This, how- 
ever, may be the melancholy lesson the author would teach us: 
the same taught by ‘ Dorothea’s’ and ‘ Lydgate’s’, and ‘ Will 
Ladislaw’s’ failures. 

The other leading character of the work is ‘Grandcourt ’—the 
high-born, insolent, ‘physically brave’, reticent, Saxon-haired- 
and-browed Englishman. Is it intended that we are to accept 
him as the typical titled Briton of the nineteenth century ? 
Heaven forbid! We cannot believe that George Eliot does not 
traduce the English peerage, by giving us as its representative, 
this drawling, supercilious creature, whom we detest from the 
moment he is introduced to us, as brow-beating his toady, ‘ Lush’, 
down to the last scene, where he puts the thumb-screw upon his 
wife’s white hands, and forces her, against all the instincts of 
gentlemanhood, out with him into the bay, where we are happy 
to see him get his deserts, and go down ‘ten fathoms deep’. His 
taste for low articulation, and slow movement, and utter quiet of 
demeanor, and Venus-shaped ears, and pink finger-nails, and 
shiny-coated horses, does not prevent his being, what he was fond 
of styling every one who came near him—‘a brute’. Conceive 
the innate refinement of the man, who, on his first brief visit to 
‘Gwendolen’, when she was surprised into the betrothal, could 
say, in answer to a question of hers—‘ He was always that coarse- 
haired sort of brute—a cross between a hog and a dilettante’ ! 

But when all the fault is found with plot and character, and 
we have said our worst, there remains the fact, that Daniel De- 
16 
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ronda is the work of a masterly hand—such a book as no other 
living novelist could have given us. Its character-studies will 
ever constitute its strong point. We may sometimes think that 
the psychological analysis is carried to an extreme, especially for a 
work of art; but even that, with its rich array of culture and its 
powerful introspectiveness, fascinates as with a charm. The | 
amount of minute philosophies that brim the book might, if col- 

lected, make a volume; and there is a wonderful insight into 
many a vexed question of the day strewn all along the chapters, 
mixed up with wisdom sufficient to constitute a stock-in-trade for 
two or three modern moralists. 

As a matter of course, the English of Daniel Deronda is 
delicious in its idiomatic purity and raciness, and the style has a 
certain bitter-sweet quality that is finely tonic and wholesome. 

We must not omit to say that the Harpers have brought out 
the American edition in the best manner. 





3.—THREE Memoria Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


In this little volume are gathered together three commemora- 
tive poems appropriate to the year just gone. The first is an ode 
read at Concord, April 19th, the hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Concord Bridge; the second, Under the Old Elm, was 
read in commemoration of Washington’s taking command of the 
American army, July 3d, 1775; the third is an An Ode for the 
Fourth of July 1876. Since the close of hostilities, no Northern 
man has shown a more generous indignation on account of the 
oppression of the Southern States by the party in power. The 
spirit with which he regards the South, and repudiates the actions 
of his ewn political party, is best illustrated by his own words— 
selected from the closing passage of the second poem: 


‘Virginia gave us this imperial man, 

Cast in the massive mould 

Of those high-statured ages old 

Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran; 
She gave us this unblemished gentleman: 

What shall we give her back but love and praise, 
As in the dear old unestranged days 

Before the inevitable wrong began ? 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 

Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owed thee then. ‘ 






















Miscellany. 


A great.man’s memory is the only thing 
With influence to outlast the present whim, 
And bind us as when here he knit our golden ring. 
All of him that was subject to the hours 

Lies in thy soil and makes it part of ours: 
Across more recent graves, 

Where unresentful Nature waves 

Her pennons o’er the shot-ploughed sod, 
Proclaiming the sweet Truce of God, 

We from this consecrated plain stretch out 
Our hands, as free from after-thought or doubt 
As here the united North 

Poured her embrownéd manhood forth 

In welcome of our savior and thy son’. 





Art. XI— MISCELLANY. 


The following is the problem, which, toward the close of the 
leading article of our last issue, we promised to publish in this 
number of our REview. The reason for its publication is there 
given. 


A semicircle having its diameter divided into any two parts, and 
containing two semicircles described on those parts as diameters ; 
it is required to find a circle which shall be tangent to the threé 
semicircles. 








A "a C8 

Let ABC be a semicircle, having its diameter AB divided 
into the parts AD, DB, and containing the semicircles ADF, 
DBG;; it is required to describe a circle, e—IKC, which shall 
be tangent to the three semicircles ABC, ADF, and DBG. 
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Draw the line FG tangent to the two smaller semicircles, and 
produce it till it meets AB produced in the point E. From E 
draw EC tangent to the semicircle ABC, and the point of 
contact C will be the point of tangency between the semicircle 
ABC and the required circle. 

Draw the radius OC, and produce it to R, making CR = KQ, 
the radius of the semicircle DBG; join R, Q; draw CK parallel 
to RQ, meeting the semi-cireumference DBG in the point K; draw 
QK, and produce it till it meets the radius OC in the point ¢; 
then will ¢ be the centre of the circle required, and cC its radius. 

For the angle HIP = CIK = CKI = LKQ = QLK;; there- 
fore PI is parallel to QL. 

Again, FPD = GQB; and IPD = LQB; hence, taking equals 
from equals, we have FPI = GQL. Hence EGL = EFT; and 
consequently the lines GL and FI are parallel. 

The triangles FIH and GLS, having the sides of the one 
parallel to those of the other, are similar, and consequently their 
homologous sides are proportional; as also the triangles HIP 
and SLQ, and the triangles FIP and GLQ. Hence, 


FH: GS:: (FI: GL: IP: LQ): HP: SQ. 








Since the line IK, drawn through the two points of contact of 
the required circle with the inner semicircles, divides the parallel 
lines FP and GQ proportionally at the points H and S, it must 
pass through the point E, in which the tangent FG meets AB 
produced. 

Since IP is parallel to LQ, the angle IPD =angle LQB; 
hence the angle [AD =the angle LKB; and consequently the 
triangles EAI and EKB are equiangular and similar. Hence, 


EKA : EK :: EI: EB, or EA x EB= EK xX EI. 


But EA x EB= EC; hence EK x EI = EC. Hence the 
line EC, which was drawn tangent to the semicircle ABC, is 
also tangent to the required circle at the point C. 

Consequently the radius OC must contain the centre of the 
required circle; and this centre must be at such point in OC as 
that the shortest distance from it to the semicircle DBQ shall be 
equal to cC. This point ¢ is given by the construction. For 


CR= DQ= KQ; and CK is parallel to RQ; therefore eC =cK. 
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